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HORSE-RACING IN COLONIAL NEW YORK. 
By JOHN AUSTIN STEVENS, 
Tux history of horse-racing in New York dates from the ; again in high fashion in England. Intermitted during 
visit of Richard Nicolls, Governor of the Province, to | the stern period of Cromwell’s rule, it was revived by 
Hempstead Heath, on Long Island, in 1665. Racing was | Charles IT., who greatly improved the breed of English 
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horses by an importation of Barbs and Turks, chiefly 
mares selected by his own agents, to which was given 
the name of ‘“‘ Royal Mares,” as they are still known in 
the stud-books. James I. had long’ before set the exam- 
ple of this cross by bringing over at a great cost an Arab 
stallion ; but this animal did not win the favor of sucha 
prince of the turf as the Duke of Newcastle, whose au- 
thority was then supreme. In 1640 there were races in 
England at Newmarket and in Hyde Park, near London, 
probably the last before the great Revolution. After the 
festoration Charles I. was constant at the race-track, and 
his horses were always entered in his own royal name. 
Place, Cromwell’s Master of the Horse, imported a stallion 
known, from his owner, as Place’s White Turk. There 
was still another famous horse of this breed known as 
the Duke of Buckingham’s Helmsley Turk, so called 
from a market town in the North Riding, Yorkshire, the 
home of horsemen ; and Lord Fairfax, the Parliamentary 


general, gave his name to a Morocco Barb. Darley’s Ara- 








| track also, in 1842, the beautiful mare Fashion, New Jer- 


bian, so called from a Yorkshire merchant who purchased | 


him in the Levant, and the famous Godolphin Arabian, 
brought over by the illustrious prime minister and gen- 
tleman jockey, were of later importation. 

Governor Nicolls came honestly by his love for a horse. 
Twenty years before he came to America to administer 
the Duke of York’s Province, he had commanded a troop 
of horse 
cavaliers were the delight of the Stuarts and the admira- 
tion of Europe. 3efore Nicoll’s rule of the Province the 
chief stock was the Flemish breed, stout and hardy. 
This preference of the Hollanders for the Flanders stock 
lasted long. There is an amusing testimony to this in the 
letter of Sir William Johnson to Admiral Sir Peter War- 
ren, inclosing a note of introduction to the Patroon of Al- 
Sir William cautions his uncle not to laugh at Mr. 


Van Rensselaer’s clumsy horses, as his honor was touchy 


in the civil wars, when Prince Rupert's dashing 


bany. 
on that point. ‘*The Dutch have always been an amphibi- 
ous race, and find themselves more at home in the bot- 
tom of a flat-boat than on the back of a horse.” 
Governor Nicolls expressly states his discontent with 
the Dutch or Flemish breed, which he held to be better 
adapted to 
accordingly established a race-course on Long Island, 


and ordered that a plate should be run for every year. 


‘slow labor than fleetness or display.” He 


He found a course, an ideal course, ready to his hand, 
in the Great Plains, later known as the Salisbury Plains, 
and in our day as Hempstead Plains, after the patent 
within which the larger part of the land lay. The Plains 
of Hempstead form a tract about sixteen miles in length 
and four in breadth, covered with fine grass like that on 
the English downs, where could be found “neither stick 
nor stone to hinder the horses’ heels or endanger them in 
their races." Here horses and cattle were put out to 
common pasture, branded as they are to day on the West- 
ern ranches. To this, the first race-course in the New 
York Province, the name of Newmarket was given, after 
the celebrated English track. 
first annually, and later, when Spring and Fall meets 
were established, the high officials of New York, the 
Governor, with his suite and council, the gentry of the 
city and the sturdy farmers of Long Island, assembled 
here. 
and lies in the western limits of the town of Jamaica. 
Here it was that in May, 1823, Eclipse, Northern bred, 
carried off a $40,000 purse and the honors of the day 
from Southern Henry. On this day it is said that $200,000 
changed hands. No such contest, to the excitement of 
which sectional pride brought an intense stimulus, has 
ever been witnessed on the American turf. And on this 


For more than a century, 


It is known of modern days as the Union Course, 


sey bred, showed her heels to the till then invincible 
Boston, from a Virginia stable, in the best four-mile race 
up to that date run in America. 

These glories are of the past. No longer may we see 
the gay colors of the dashing jockeys, watch the proud 
steps of the waiting animals, eager for the fray ; no lon- 
ger hear the inspiring shouts as the excited rivals dash 
down the home-stretch, or the wild shouts of victory as 
the winner passes beneath the ribbon. In their place the 
of the residents of 
a thousand homes in Garden City, one of the best devised 
and best ordered of our thriving communities. 

Governor Lovelace, who succeeded Nicolls in the rule 


busy hum of an enterprising town 


of the Province, continued his policy in regard to racing, 
and in 1669 ordered the justices of Hempstead to receive 
‘‘subseriptions from all that were disposed to run for 
a crown of silver, or the value thereof in good wheat, for 
the improving and encouraging a good breed of horses.” 
So much for the Long Island Course. 

There is a quaint account of a private race whick 
Woolley, who visited New York in 1679, witnessed. He 
was more interested in the virtues of the Indian weed 
than in the speed of the horses. ‘‘I once saw a pretty 
instance relating to the power of Tobacco in two Dutch- 
men riding a-race with short campaigne Pipes in their 
mouths, one of which being hurl’d from his steed, as 
soon as he gathered himself up again whip’d to his Pipe 
and fell a-sucking and drawing, regarding neither Horse 
nor Fall, as if the prize consisted in getting that heat 
which came from his beloved smoke.” That there was a 
prize depending on the race, and that the race was in 
heats, appears from this passage ; and the stolid philoso- 
phy of the unhorsed rider is in accord with accepted no- 
tions of the sturdy Hollanders. But that he should ride, 
and riding race, is so foreign to those notions, that a 
doubt may be permitted. 

The first notice of a race on Manhattan Island for a 
subscription plate is found in Bradford’s New York Ga- 
zee (our first newspaper), September 27th, 1736. The 
year previous there had been a running over the York 
Course, then just laid out at the Quarter House, near 
Charleston, S. C., for a purse of £100. At least gentlemer 
were invited to enter their horses for a race this year. 
The New York advertisement sets the date of the race at 
Wednesday, October 13th, 1736, and stated ‘that the plate 
was of £20 value, and free to any horse, mare or gelding 
carrying ten stone (saddle and bridle included).” The 
horses intended to be run for this plate were ordered to 
be entered the day before the race with Francis Child, on 
Fresh Water Hill (corner of present Pearl and Roosevelt 
Streets), paying a half-pistole each, or at the post on the 
day of running, paying a pistole ; and the next day being 
the 14th, was to be run for on the same course by all 
or any of the horses that started for the £20 plate (the 
winning horse excepted), the entrance money on the con- 
ditions above; proper judges to be named to determine 
any disputes that may arise. All persons on horseback or 
in chaises coming onto the field (the subscribers and run- 
ning horses only excepted) are to pay sixpence each te 
the owners of the ground.” 

There is little doubt that the course was in the Churck 
Farm. 
1747. 


A purse was advertised to be run for here iz 
The ground was then held by one Adam Van Der- 


| berg, who the took the entrance money in the aforenamed 
This was the Spanish pistole, a gold coin of 
the value of a quarter-doubloon, or four dollars of pres- 
ent value, the doubloon being of sixteen dollars value. 
The Trinity Church Farm covered the ground on whick 


pistoles. 
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King’s (Columbia) College stood until near the middle of 
this century, and extended above Murray Street north- 
ward and eastward nearly to the line of Broadway. The 
New York Course was not more than a stone’s-throw to 
the north-west from where the Astor House now stands. 
On this course, in October, 1750, five horses ran for a 
New York subscription plate, and that entered by Mr. 
Lewis Morris, Jr., won the prize. This Mr. Morris, eldest 
son of the gentleman known in colonial history as Colonel 
Morris, was later the signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Mr. Morris’s horse is not named. It was not 
the custom at this period to name horses which had not 
taken a purse. This race was only open to those which 
hud never before won a plate on Manhattan Island. Rac- 
ing was in high favor in this year 1750. 

On the last Friday in May, we learn from Purker’s New 
York Gazette Revived in the Weekly Post-bag, that ‘a great 
horse-race was run on Hempstead Plains for a consider- 
able wager, which engaged the attention of so many of 
this City that upward of seventy Chairs and Chaises were 
carried over the ferry from hence the day before, besides 
a far greater Number of Horses, and it was thought that 
the Number of Horses on the Plains at the Race far ex- 
ceeded a Thousand.” The Long Island Ferry at this 
period was from the Fly Market Slip, foot of present 
Maiden Lane, to the landing at ‘“‘ Brookland.” At this 
time Brooklyn was a hamlet on the main road which led 
to Jamaica, the only business being near the ferry, where 
the cattle-pens were and the drovers and farmers congre- 
gated. The next year the New York Subscription Plate was 
advertised to be run for on October 11th, on the Church 
Farm, where Adam Van Derberg is still found in posses- 
sion and taking the entrance money. The terms are 
stated as follows: ‘‘To be run, for any Horse, Mare or 
Gelding bred in America that never won a plate before 
on this island, carrying eight stone weight, saddle and 
bridle included, the best in, three heats, two miles in 
each heat.” Entrance money, two dollars each horse the 
day before the race, and at the post the day of running 
paying four dollars, and to be run for the day after by 
any of the horses except the winner of the plate and those 
distanced. 

In May, 1752, the lovers of the turf are invited to 
race on Hempstead Plains for a purse of silver of £20 
value, for any American bred horse carrying nine stone. 
John Combs, at Jamaica, received the entrance money. 
This year we find Cornelius Van Den Berg advertising 
good pasture for cattle and horses at the King’s Farm— 
another name for the Church Farm—while Mr. Dobbins 
had his stables for gentlemen’s horses at the Sign of the 
Dolphin, facing the Common, now the City-hall Park, 
near by. This section of the city was out of town at 
this period, and for a long time subsequently. There 
is a curious advertisement of the opening of the famous 
tavern which was continuously known as the Province 
Arms, the City Arms, the New York Arms, the York 
Arms, after the Revolution as the State Arms, and later 
as the City Hotel, which stood on the site of the present 
Boreel Building. These various names were not displayed 
on the building. They were simply designations of the 
sign which hung from the building, and represented the 
arms of the Province and State, arms of which the beaver 
and flour-barrel were the supporters. This building be- 
longed to the De Lancey estate, and was for many years 
the town residence of James De Lancey, the Lieutenant- 
governor of the colony. 

We print this notice of occupation by one of the famous 
old Bonifaces of New York in full: ‘‘ Edward Millett, who 
lately kept the Horse and Cart Inn, in this city, is re- 











mov’d into the house of the Honorable James De Lancey, 
Esqr., Lieutenant - governor, at the Sign of the Province 
Arms, in the Broadway, near Oswego Market. This 
house is not only the best accommodated with stables 
and all things necessary for the entertainment of dwell- 
ers, but is the best situated of any house in that busi- 
ness in this city, being nearest the center; and in a 
direct line with the Eastern Road, and very handy for 
the North River, Staten Island and Long Island Ferries ; 
where all gentlemen travelers may depend on due attend- 
ance for themselves and horses by said Edward Millett.” 
The Oswego Market, vulgarly called the ‘‘Old Swago” 
Market, later on, Bean Market, and later, the Broadway 
Market, stood on the corner of Broadway and Maiden 
Lane, until torn down as a nuisance a few years before 
the Revolution (1771). The North River Ferry ran from 
the foot of Leary (later, Cortlandt) Street to Paulus Hook, 
now Jersey City ; the Staten Island Ferry from the White- 
hall Slip; the Long Island Ferry from the Fly Market, 
as has been stated. The ‘“‘Road to Albany” was indi- 
cated by a sign-board on the west side of Broadway 
at the corner of Vesey Street, while a similar sign-board 
on the corner opposite pointed the traveler to the ‘‘ Road 
to Boston” through Chatham Street. This advertisement 
of Millett was published April 15th, 1754. 

The city must have begun its upward movement about 
this period, for in 1767, when Ratzer made his surveys, 
Barclay, Robinson (later, Park Place), Murray and Warren 
Streets were laid down, and Chambers and Reade, though 
these are not named. Already, in 1753, the New York 
Subscription Plate was run for at Greenwich. John 
Leary, a famous jockey of the day, received the entrance 
money in New York. Richmond had been the residence 
of Admiral Sir Peter Warren, the naval hero of Louis- 
burg, who died the year previous. His executor was 
Oliver De Lancey, who was himself, like the rest of his 
family, a lover of sports. Later, the elegant mansion 
was, for a time, occupied by Robert Moncton, who was 
Governor of New York from 1761 to 1762, and on close 
terms of intimacy with the nabobs of the New York Prov- 
ince. On his leaving, he confided his affairs to Mr. John 
Watts, from whose correspondence with the late Gov- 
ernor we extract a curious picture of the relations be- 
tween nobleman and jockey at the middle of the last 
century. 

John Leary, whose nationality may be guessed from 
his name, and who was evidently as good a judge of 
human nature as of horse-flesh, had, it appears, bought a 
horse of the Governor, which he omitted to pay for. The 
horse had been in his stables, and he offered £50 and the 
back keeping of the horse, which he held+at £20 more. 
This was in November, 1763. The Governor, it seems, 
accepted the price, but Watts writes, in despairing tone, 
in March of the next year : ‘‘ Leary has got the horse, but 
when he will pay for him God knows. 
over and take it out in his way ’— probably in oats and 
hay. Leary won a bowl with Smoaken, the Governor's 
horse, but laughed at Mr. Watts when he, as he says, 
‘‘asked for it gravely.” Watts owns that he would com- 
pound to resign the cup if he would but pay for the 
horse, and adds that he believes ‘‘it will be long enough, 
first, if the Governor does not come over and take it out 
in Leary’s way, which everybody desires when they would 
club for the bowl.” Leary was proof against blandish- 
ments, and evidently did not believe that the gentlemen 
would bring him to task by process of law. Watts, in 
despair, confessed in November that he did not know 
how to “deal with Leary.” In June, 1765, he writes : 
He wishes 


You must come 


‘*Leary does not come down from Smoaken. 
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HEMPSTEAD PLAINS, IN THE LATTER PART OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


you luck most cordially.” And in 1768 the old debt had 
not been discharged, and Watts was ready for extreme 
measures. ‘John Leary, too, owes for the horsé, pre- 
suming on your lenity, which is not fair. 
and justice shall go on in both cases,” 
delinquents. 

The racing spirit was not confined to New York. The 
Newmarket Course was established by subscription, in 
1754, on Charleston Neck, South Carolina, under the pro- 
prietorship of Mr. Thomas Nightingale, a Yorkshire gen- 
tleman, and races were run upon it in 1760. Nor were 
the staid Pennsylvanians averse to the exciting sport. 
Watson tells us that in 1760 race-horses were kept at Mrs. 
Nicholls’s stables, at the rear of her tavern, on the corner 
of High Street. The first public advertisement of a race 
was in 1761, when the Centre Race-ground was designated 
as the track, and the grounds themselves at the same 
time were familiarly designated as the Governor's Woods. 

There was a third course on New York Island at Har- 
lem, which was already known as “The Old Course ” in 
1774, in April of which year the Brothers of the Bridle 
were cordially invited to contend for two £59 purses. 
Later, the Harlem Course was at the western foot of 
Mount Morris, between the lines of One Hundred and 


Give the word, 
There were other 


Twenty-fifth Street on the north and Seventh Avenue on 
the west. 

Besides these established courses, there were occasional 
trials of speed open to all comers, under certain condi- 
tions of weight and age, at Brookland, Newark, Paulus 
Hook, Elizebethtown and Perth Amboy—sometimes, at 
the time of the annual fairs; at others, at the invitation 
of enterprising tavern-keepers, who looked for profit 
from the large crowds which were inevitably attracted. 
And there was no end to serub and pace racing in all 
parts of the Middle and Southern Colonies, and par- 
ticularly on the good and shaded roads of Manhattan 
Island. 

As a natural consequence of this spirit, greater attention 
was already paid to the breed, and after the middle of 
the century the colonies began to vie with each other in 
the importation of fine stock for breeding purposes. The 
two great racing families of New York Province were 
those of Morris, of Morrisania, Westchester, and the De 
Lanceys, of Westchester and New York. They had cach 
high connections in England, and there was hardly a 
member of either that had not visited England at some 
period. These were the great racing families, but there 


were representatives of many others on the turf. Colonel 
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Anthony Rutgers, of New York, and Michael Kearny, an 
Irishman by birth, who came to America early in the 
eighteenth century, and marrying a daughter of Lewis 
Morris, the first Governor of New Jersey (of the Mor- 
risania Manor), founded the family which the gallant Phil 
rendered illustrious at the gates of Mexico, and later 
from Gaines’s Mill to Chantilly, where he fell, ‘‘ bravest of 
the brave,” in ambuscade. Dr. Hamilton, of New Jersey, 
owned some of the best racing stock ; nor was Maryland 
behind. The stables of Mr. Dulaney were on a large 
scale. 

As the colonies were drawn together politically in their 
common resistance to the oppressive acts of the British 
‘heir social ties were closer. After the Stamp 
Act Congress of 1765, which drew the representative men 
of the continent to New York, meets were constant where 
Northern and Southern horses were matched against one 
The years 1767, 1768 and 1769 were memorable 
in the history of the turf. These were the years when 
Lewis Morris’s American Childers and his famous mare 
Strumpet won reputation for the Westchester stables. In 
the races run at Perth Amboy in March, 1768, the entry 
was free to any horse, mare or gelding not more than 
half-blood, Strumpet only excepted. In October, 1769, 
James De Lancey’s no less famous bay horse Lath, im- 
ported by him from England the year before, brought 
home from Philadelphia the £100 purse, won with ease in 
two heats, and beating Northumberland, the famous Irish 
horse imported by Dr. Tidmarsh, Mr. MeGill’s bay horse 
Nonpareil, and Governor Sharpe’s gray mare Britannia. 
This race was run on the Centre Course. Nonpareil was 
American born, from an imported sire and dam. He had 
beaten the celebrated Selim, which belonged to Samuel 
Galloway, of Maryland, in the Spring. He was the grand- 
son of the Godolphin Arabian, and was the fastest horse 
of his day, notwithstanding his discomfiture. This year 
the Newmarket races on the Long Island Course were 


Parliament 


another. 


omitted, the races at Annapolis preventing the Southern 
horses from coming North. 

In May, 1773, Captain De Lancey’s bay mare Sultana 
carried off the Whip Purse of £80, run for at Philadel- 
phia, beating Colonel Lloyd’s bay horse Slow and Easy, 
and Mr. Patterson’s Gimecrack ; and the next day his mare 
Stamarken, daughter of Wildair, took off the City Purse 


of £50 from horses of the same stables; and again, the 


| had challenged the continent to a trial of speed. 





} 
' 


next year, the Jockey Club Plate of £100 was won by 


Auctioneer, who belonged to John De Lancey, a cousin 


of the dashing captain. In October, 1773, a subscription 


was made up between the sportsmen of Virginia, Mary- | 


land and New York, when the Southern gentlemen pro- 
posed to bring on their horses to the May meeting on the 
Newmarket Course. Governor Eaten of Maryland en- 
gaged to enter Young Bosphorus, Balraham and Why 
Not; Mr. Fauntleroy, to attend with Miss Sprightly and 
Yorick ; Mr. George Bayler, with his colt by Fearnaught, 
which had just beaten Colonel Lloyd’s Young Traveler, 
and Wirligig, of the blood of Firetail, who was sold in 1773 
two of his brother peers. Against this formidable array 
James De Lancey promised his bay horse Bashaw, his 
colt Matchem, and Mr. Cornel, his Steady. 
does not seem to have come off. 


This meeting 


Difficulties occasionally arose from the different values 
of the currencies of the colonies. Of this, an instance is 
preserved by tradition, that on a certain occasion, after a 
meeting on the Maryland Course, Dulaney made a match 
with De Lancey for a race for a half-bushel of Spanish 
dollars, which Dulaney won. In 1773 the Marylanders 
refused to stake their money against the Virginia cur- 





rency, at the Leedstown Course, on the Potomac, the 
Virginia paper having been ‘‘ counterfeited in a manner 
unparalleled.” 

The most celebrated of the races of the last century, 
and one which most stirred the continent, was that be- 
tween True Briton and Selim, in 1765, when the feeling 
of hostility to England was at its height. True Briton 
was English born, while Selim was an American horse. 
The track was the Philadelphia Course; the stakes, 
£1,000, an unusual sum. Waters, who owned True Briton, 
The 
hot - headed, eccentric Leary answered Waters with an 
offer to run the unborn foals of their respective animals. 
Leary had become possessed of the celebrated imported 
stallion Old England. Nothing seems to have come of 
this strange offer. Waters’s challenge was taken up by 
Galloway, whose matchless Selim took the honors and 
the purse. True Briton won the first heat by half a neck, 
but hurt in a boggy part of the track in the second, was 
drawn. The odds at the start had been three to one on 
Briton. There was still another True Briton, the favorite 


| horse of James De Lancey, who commanded a Royal reg- 


iment in the Revolutionary struggle, and was the leader 
of the Cowboys who ravaged Westchester. Brought up 
in the county, Colonel De Lancey knew every highway 
and by-way, and took as many chances as ever a Scottish 
borderer on a foray. He was a constant visitor at his 
brother’s house, the old homestead at West Farms. Here, 
on one occasion, he left his horse tied to the gate. He 
soon repented of his carelessness. The Skinners, as the 
patriot farmers were called, had long had an eye on the 
noble animal. De Lancey heard the hoofs, and followed 
in hot and long pursuit. The Skinners hurried into Con- 
necticut, and True Briton’s speed was this time not to his 
master’s account. There is an amply confirmed tradition 
that Colonel De Lancey would jump True Briton back and 
forth over a five-barred gate. 

In 1768 the hitherto ‘‘ terrific Selim,” as he is called, 
came to grief in a race with Dr. Hamilton’s Figure, a 
scion of the Duke of Devonshire’s Arabian. The purse 
was £100, and the race was run on the course of Up- 
per Marlborough, near Newburg-on-the-Hudson. There 
was another international match in April, 1768, over the 
Charleston Course in South Carolina, between Mr. Lynch’s 
American born Noble, esteemed the Flying Childers of 
the South, and Sentinel, a descendant of Place’s White 
Turk, and bred in the stud of the Duke of Ancaster. 
There were two four-mile heats, in which the English 
horse narrowly won. 

Colonial racing was prought to an end by the Conti- 
nental Congress of 1774, when the delegates agreed, for 
themselves, .and on behalf on their constituents, to en- 
courage frugality, economy and industry, and to ‘ dis- 
countenance and discourage every species of extrava- 
gance and dissipation, especially all horse-racing, and all 
kinds of gaming, cock-fighting, exhibitions of shows, 


| plays, and other expensive diversions and entertain- 
for £10,000 to the celebrated Charles James Fox and | 


ments.” In response to this serious call, the Jockey 
Club of Annapolis immediately gave up their November 
races, although the last of their subscription meets. An- 
other case shows the temper of the people. An attempt 
was made to enforce a bet for a trial over the Rye Course, 
which the loser refused to pay. A jury was demanded, 
but the men declined to sit, preferring jail to disregard 
to the resolutions agreed to by Congress. 

In the Autumn of 1775 James De Lancey sold out his 
stud, or what remained of it, from the house of John 
Fowler, who kept the tavern on the Bowery Lane, near 
the Tea Water Pump. Among these was Cu* one of 
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PALMISTRY. 





the best racers and stallions in Great Britain ; his mare 
from the dam of Bashaw, Pilgrim; another was Fair 
Rachel, also English, a scion of the Godolphin Arabian 
and the dam of Matchem and Sultana, 

All the American importations, whether for Northern 
er Southern stables, were of the very best stock, the 
strains of the Godolphin Arabian and Bold Galloway 
being preferred for their staying qualities. De Lancey’s 
Wildair, Lath and Hero were sins of a long line of 
speedy horses, and so were Roper Dawson’s Telemachus, 
Williams's Eclipse and Kearny’s Ferdinand, no less 
valued as racers and stallions. The price for a season 
to cover seems to have ranged from two to five guineas. 
De Lancey’s Lath was perhaps the favorite among breed- 
ers. He gave no warranty, but is said rarely to have 
missed a foal. 

Many of these famous horses and their scions no doubt 
went down in the Revolutionary struggle, but one need 
enly to consult the American Stud-book to learn the in- 
fluence these carefully selected animals have had upon 
the racing-stock of this country. 





PALMISTRY: 
I.—ITS THEORY. 

Ir appears that amongst other of the pomps and van- 
ities of the world which have surrounded the fantastic 
personage of General Boulanger, he has not been exempt 
from the oldest and most curious form of the art of divi- 
nation, that of having his fortune told by his hand. The 
Figaro, some time since, presented its readers with a life- 
size representation of the general’s hand, containing all 
the marks, signatures and lines which could be found en- 
graved on that most sensitive and expressive organ. M. 
Bué, a man renowned in magnetism, the occult sciences 
and chiromancy, had inspected the hand, and had de- 
livered judgment on it with all the magisterial infallibil- 





ity and subtle mixture of adroitness and flattery which | 


are usually characteristic of professors of the art of pal- 
mistry. 

And what did the brave general’s hand reveal? The 
third finger being proportionately larger than the others, 
and indeed being very nearly as long as the middle finger, 
proves that the presiding influence is that of the Sun, the 
line of the Sun coming to the base of the finger being 
very clearly marked without many opposing and obstruct- 
ive crosses. But the Sun, the star of day and light, is not 
allowed to have it all its own way. There is considerable 
influence of Saturn found in a clearly inscribed Saturnian 
line, and reinforced in a second and shorter line of Sat- 
urn. Now Saturn is above all the star of fate and des- 
tiny, and Boulanger is thereby proved not to belong to 
himself, but to be the chosen instrument of a future 
which preordains his life and exempts him from the 
mundane task of trying to work out his fortune in his 
own way. Naturally enough, there is found to be some- 
thing in the potency of Mars, the god of war. Different 
from other men, Boulanger has a line which comes from 
the plain of Mars and ends in a star just under the Sun. 
This in the language of the learned is called the Golden 
Shekel, or the Crowning of Mars, and is the true talisman 
of success and fortune. Nor even is this all. Born under 
the zodiacal sign of the Bull, he is exempt from all dan- 





Parisian hero? The year 1890, when the general will be 
fifty-four years of age, is under the influence of Mars, and 
will consequently be a period of strifes and dangers. The 
year 1891, under the influence of the Moon, will bring 
with it defections and treacheries of friends ; while 1893, 
under the power of the Sun, will be the last year of strug- 
gles and conflicts. Then in 1894 Boulanger comes under 
Saturn and reaches the zenith of his career, remaining un- 
disturbed master of his position till 1899, when he will be 
sixty-three years old. What will happen then ? Ah, there 
the curtain drops and the prophets remain silent. 
Evidently Boulanger’s hand has been read by a Bou- 
langist, and possibly even an ordinary person if he be- 
lieved in the general could have said all that M. Bué has 
said, without calling spirits from the vasty deep. A more 
impartial critic might draw a somewhat different picture. 
Guiding ourselves by the rules of the chiromantic art, we 
should begin by pointing out that one of the significant 
features of the hand reproduced by the Figaro is the size 
of the little finger. Now, the little finger is the chosen 
home of Mercury, and Mercury was known in antiquity 
as the god invoked by those who were not averse to cbi- 
canery. Far be it from us to draw a moral; it is our 
business not to declaim but to expound. We notice, in 
the second place, that the first finger is relatively small. 
But the index finger is the sign of Jupiter, and Jupiter is 
the god of masterful spirits. Let not, then, Boulanger 
claim any share in the gifts of Zeus. This indication is 
confirmed by the thumb, which is certainly not large, 
and which might even be called insignificant. But a 
small thumb means an absence of strength of will, of 
firmness, of decision. Combine this weakness with the 
influence of Mercury, and let the beneficial action of 
Jupiter be admitted to be absent, and we have a haunt- 
ing suggestion of small craft and petty intrigue. Again, 
we must remark that we are augurs and not preachers ; 
we have nothing to do with conclusions, but only with 
signs. And now notice the fullness beneath the thumb, 
which even causes marks of puffiness between the thumb 
and the line of life. Need we say that this is a grave in- 
dication of the influence of Venus? Remark, if confirma- 
tion be needed, the strong line of the heart, and the man- 
ner in which the line of the head seems to join with and 
merge itself into that of the heart. Is there no meaning 
here? Is there not a domination of the impulsive and 
the emotional over the logical and the intellectual ? Once 
more, and we have done. : Where, we ask, does the line of 
life end? That has not escaped the notice even of M. 
Bué, who prudently ends his prophecies when the gen- 
eral is sixty-three, in the year 1899. And if this fortune 
is not wholly satisfactory to the general’s supporters, 
doubtless many different kinds of fortunes, both fair 


| and foul, could equally well be told out of the self-same 


gers which come upon the hapless race of mortals through | 


diseases of the throat and lungs—a fact which M. Floquet 
ought to have known, and which might have made him 
direct his weapon somewhat lower on the body of his 
antagonist. 


And now what has the future in store for the | 


hand. 

Nothing is more curious than the persistence of this 
very ancient and very modern superstition of palmistry. 
A certain Professor Blackwell, of Aberdeen (1747), asserts 
that Homer wrote upon the lines of the hand ; but, so 
far as we know, there is no classical authority for the 
assertion. But all chiromantists are agreed in quoting 
the verse in Job (xxxvii. 7) as a scriptural warrant for 
their art : ‘‘He impresseth the hand of every man, that 
all may know His work.” Soon after the invention of 
printing, in the fifteenth century, a book was produced 
by Hartlieb with the title ‘“‘Die Kunst Ciromantia,” 
which contained twenty-seven plates of hands, of nine or 
ten inches long, with characteristic inscriptions and ex- 
planations. If Michael Scott did not speak particularly of 
chiromancy, at all events he wrote much of physiognomy. 
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In the year 1504 was published in London an anonymous | 


work on ‘‘The Art of Foretelling Future Events by In- 
spection of the Hand,” followed, in 1558, by ‘‘ A Pleasant 
Introduction to the Art of Chiromancie and Physiog- 
nomic.” But such industries did not always meet with 
the approval of the State. The Act 39 Elizabeth, ec. iv., 
declared ‘ all persons fayning to have knowledge of Phys- 
iognomic, or the like Fantasticall Ymaginacions,” to be 
liable to ‘‘ be stripped naked from the middle upwards 
and openly whipped until their body be bloudye,” and 
Acts of George II. and George IV. specially mention 


palmistry as one of the pretensions of ‘‘ rogues and vaga- | 


bonds.” The most reputable treatise on physiognomy, 
as a mode of discriminating character by the outward 
appearance, is the one which is usually attributed to 
Aristotle, and which is largely borrowed from by most 
of those who have written on the subject. But physi- 
ognomists have had their reverses in ancient as well as in 
modern times. Thus, a certain Zopyrus, so Cicero tells 
us, who professed to read character from the face, as- 
serted that Socrates was ‘‘stupid and sensual and dull”: 
and when the remark was greeted with laughter by his 
disciples, Socrates came to the help of the discomfited 
prophet by declaring that it was true, for such was his 
nature before the study of philosophy had made him an- 
other man. 

No one who has not studied the books written on pal- 
mistry can have an idea how elaborate and systematic this 


art appears to be, though most of us with any acquaint- | 


ance with modern drawing-rooms and bazaars can testify 
to its deep-seated popularity at the present day. Like 
the devout in the Indian peninsula, the contemporary 
chiromantist says, ‘It is written on the palms of the 
hands,” as though this was the highest expression of the 
sense of inevitable fate. Nor is it difficult to find reasons 
for its popularity. We are all more or less born phys- 
iognomists, that is to say, we are always instinctively 


drawing conclusions as to a man’s character from hir 
outward appearance and his modes of behavior, the look 
on his face and the movements which are familiar and 
customary to him. It is a clear matter of fact that emo 
tion is expressed in those muscular movements which are 
most instinctive and least voluntary, and the whole art of 
the actor consists in giving his audience an idea of his 
inward soul by appropriate external actions. Now, of all 
expressive organs perhaps the most expressive is the 
hand. With the hand a man assists himself in utterance : 
what he finds it difficult to say in speech he gives panto- 
mimically with his hand, especially if, he is born in s 
southern latitude. Further than this, the shape of the 
hand, the length or thickness of the fingers, the normal 
position in which the hand is held, the way in which the 
fingers lean toward, or are separated from, one another, 
are all expressive. Ask a painter whether or no the hand 
is not as important, or nearly as important, as the face, 
and he will tell us that the hand, carrying out the idcs 
in the face, must be at least as carefully painted. But 
all this amounts to what the learned call chirognomony, 
and deals with what they term ‘‘ the negative side ” of the 
hand. The secret of their art docs not lie in these ordi- 
nary facts ; it is the interior of the hand, “the positive 
side,” which must be studied by the proficients in chiro 
mancy. No man’s palm is like another man’s: the in- 
tersection of the lines, the size and marking of the 
‘*mounts,” the softness or hardness of the texture, the 
stars, the branches, the crosses, are all different. It is 
the reading of such signs as these which makes chiro- 
mancy. 

But here some distinction is necessary. It is one thing 
to judge a man’s character by his hand; it is another 
thing to foretell, to prophesy, to read the future, in the 
| lines of his palm. The chiromantist professes to de 
| both, and to the skeptic he is ready to submit a kind 
of scientific basis for his craft. To what are the lines 
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due? Is it the mere clinching of the fist which causes 
them ? No, the reason must be found partly in the 
nerve-currents which come down to the hand from the 
brain, partly to some wonderful corpuscles, called, after 
their inventor Pacini, pacinic corpuscles, of which there 
are some two hundred and fifty in the interior of the 
hand. But how are these nerve-currents, these corpus- 
cles, to bear witness to the future ? Every man, how- 
ever perfect his constitution may be, is born with a mor- 
bid tendency, a destructive germ, which is latent in some 
part of his organism. Now, because the secrets of all or- 
gans are represented in the brain, which co-ordinates all | 
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parts of the human frame and forms their centre 
and rallying-point, therefore in the nerves com- 
ing from the brain are found, hidden in potency, 
the germs of unavoidable fate. If the brain 
communicates with the hand by means of its 
nerve-currents, then of course the hand will 
bear the marks of this continuous nerve-action, 
and will contain also the outward and visible 
signs of what the brain holds within its nervous 
structure. Is there any further room for skep- 
ticism ? To clinch the matter, M. Desbarrolles, 
from whose ingenious system we have been 
quoting, will tell the skeptic a quite conclusive 
story. Once he was visited by a man who wore a cloak 
which he refused to take off. The left hand only was 
tendered to the operator, who immediately told the pa- 
tient that he was a military man, and that he had re- 
ceived a wound, not in warfare, which had spoilt his ca- 
reer. It was too true. The man took off his coat and 
revealed his right arm in a bandage. The right hand, | 
which, he said, had been paralyzed by an unintentional | 
discharge from a gun, while he was out shooting, was 

then inspected, and found to be entirely devoid of all 

markings whatsoever. Paralysis had severed the connec- 


tion between the brain and the hand, and the lines which | 
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were due to that intereommunication had consequently 
disappeared. Therefore, M. Desbarrolles’s scientific theory 
istrue. Q. E. D. 

However melancholy it may be to find that carly super- 
stitions have still so much vogue with us, it is interest- 
ing to try to discover on what mental laws belief in pal- 
mistry seems to rest, and how its hold on men’s minds 
can be explained. If it had no foundation in the natural 
aptitudes of the mind, if it were all simple chicanery 
and deceit, it is reasonable to think that it would have 
disappeared long ago, or at least have suffered the same 
fate as the belief in witches and dzwmonic possession. 

Apparently palmistry, like many kin- 

dred arts, rests on such original and 

fundamental mental laws as the love of 

analogy, the tendency to symbolism, 
and the association of ideas. To these 
it adds certain scraps of astrological 
lore, and for the rest it is indebted to 
the vagaries of imagination and the 
quick, intuitive insight into character 
which many men undoubtedly possess. 
The astrological part of it is perhaps 
that on which the chiromantist espe- 
cially relies. The first finger is the 
realm of Jupiter, the middle is Saturn, 
the third is the Sun, the little finger is 
Mercury. Venus is found in the pad 


below the thumb; the plain of Mars is just below the 
mount of Mercury, the Moon holds sway beneath the 
kingdom of Mars. Moreover, there is also a calculation of 
nativities, the ‘‘ ascendant” in the horoscope being the 
reckoning of that part of the heavens which is rising in 
the cast at the moment of birth. But observe what suc- 
cessive links of thought must be traversed in the history 
of this superstition. First, astronomers had the fancy to 
distribute the names of certain deities amongst the plan- 
ets. This, of course, was a perfectly arbitrary piece of 
nomenclature. Then the planets were held to have ac- 
quired the character of these mythical gods, so that the 
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arbitrarily named Mars, Jupiter and Venus were connected | 


respectively with war, power and love. Then the plan- 
ets were supposed to influence men’s lives, and their in- 
fluence was in accordance with the attributes which had 
been thus unreasonably assigned to them. Finally, the 
fingers of the hand were with equal arbitrariness selected 
as the receptacles of planetary influence. 
the chain is purely arbitrary ; yet it is on such links that 
the chiromantist depends when he gravely tells General 
Boulanger that he is under the influence of the Sun-god, 
Apollo. 

Where palmistry is not astrological, it seems to depend 
on chance associations of ideas, on analogy, on symbol- 
ism. Here it ought to be compared with other kindred 
arts. In Tartary there was of old a kind of divination 
by a shoulder-blade, and as from its original home it has 
spread in many countries, it has acquired the technical 
name of scapulimancy. The shoulder-blade is put on 
the fire till it cracks in various directions. <A long split 
lengthways is reckoned as “ the way of life,” while cross 
eracks on the right and left represent different kinds and 
degrees of good and evil fortune. If the omen is only 
taken as to some special event, then lengthwise splits 
mean success, crosswise ones stand for hindrance. In 
our own country the name of this art is ‘reading the 
speal-bone,” speal being the French épaule, the Italian 
spalla. In this case the symbolism is manifest, just as 
it is when a clear line of life in the hand, unmarked by 
transverse lines, is taken to represent a long and pros- 
perous life. 
equally obvious piece of symbolism ; so, too, is the idea 


Every link in 


A star on the hand, meaning success, is an 


of crosses, and of all lines which seem to thwart and op- | 


pose themselves to the direct line of life. We might go 
in detail through a series of the prophetic marks in this 
way, guiding ourselves by obvious analogies. 
stance, a found on the 
means that the man will be 
walls of a prison; 
that she will ¢o into a convent. It does not require much 
imagination to find in triangles on the hand a sign of 
scientific ability ; nor yet in chains traced on the lines 
enchainements du bonheur. 


square be mount of Venus, it 


inclosed within the four 


So again barred lines called 
grilles of course of all kinds; and the 
lines called ‘‘ capillary,” where a series of small parallel 
lines are found instead of a single one, mean that the 
energies are spent in several channels instead of pouring 
themselves along a single stream. There are naturally 
a great number of other marks which are purelt arbi- 
trary ; but no more arbitrary than the signs which we 
find in other forms of divination. Open, for instance, 
one of the little sold at fairs. 
You will be told that to dream of washing hands is a 
sign that you will be released from your anxieties ; that 
to have one’s feet cut off stops a journey ; that if a man 
dreams that a rib is taken out of his side, he will shortly 
lose his wife ; all of which are tolerably obvious cases of 
analogical symbolism. But why should a dream of roast- 
ing meat prove that you are a backbiter, or laughter in 
sleep augur difficulty and trouble? For no reason, ap- 
parently, except the love of the fanciful and grotesque, 
with which so many rules in magic are adorned to com- 
plete the tale of prophecy. 

There is, in fact, a strong family likeness between all 
forms of divination—oneiromancy, cartomancy, haruspi- 
eation, palmistry, and the rest of them. Just as, in deal- 
ing with mythologies, the right way is to apply the com- 
parative method, so too we should apply the comparative 
method to all kinds of magic, and we shall find among 


mean obstacles 


dream-books which are 


many diversities of detail a residuum which appears com- | 


If, for in- | 


if the patient be a woman, it signifies | 


mon to them. This residuum is the common tendency to 
symbols and analogies, and the extent to which the hu- 
man mind is a slave to chance associations of ideas. The 
changes in the moon are associated with changes in the 
weather, and to this day a great number of civilized and 
cultured people believe that a new quarter of the moon 
brings in with it some alteration in atmospheric condi- 
tions. The Cornishman says that the right way to eat 
fish is to begin with the tail and proceed to the head, 
because this brings other fishes’ heads to the shore; if 
you eat them the reverse way you will turn fish away 
from the coast. The Zulu, when he is courting, chews a 
bit of wood in order to soften the lady’s heart. The Ger- 
man declares that if a dog howls and keeps his nose to- 
ward the ground, he is prophesying a death, but if he 
turns his head upward he means that a sick man will 
again stand upon his feet. And just as symbolic as these 
is the old fancy that if a man is dying you must open all 
the doors in order that his soul may get out. 

To the imaginative mind even the simplest acts are full 
of some mystical and recondite meaning. We have al- 
ready alluded to the wide-spread idea that the soul goes 
in and out of a man’s body, but it is obvious that all 
kinds of spirits might equally well enter the body, espe- 
cially in cases of illness, when the man might be sup- 
posed to have come under the influence of some evil 
spirit. It is more remarkable to find that among other 


| evidences of such spiritual possession, one of the most 


conclusive to the uncultured mind is the act of sneezing. 
Different people have varied in their interpretation of the 
symbolical character of sneezing, but in all cases it seems 
connected with the idea that a spirit, whether beneficent or 
unfriendly, is exercising some secret power. The negro 
of Old Calabar will say to a child who sneezes, ‘Far 
from you!” meaning to avert some hovering calamity; 
but if a Zulu were to sneeze, he would say, ‘‘I am now 
blessed, the ancestral spirit is with me; it is he who 
causes me to sneeze.” Scholars will remember the lucky 
sneeze of Telemachus in the ‘‘Odyssey” (xvii. 541), and 
the story which Xenophon recounts in the ‘“‘ Anabasis,” of 
the good omen of a soldier’s sneeze. More curious is the 
Greek epigram on a man with a long nose ; he omitted to 
say the customary formula ‘‘ Zeus save me,” because his 
nose was such a long way off that he could not hear when 
he sneezed. The traveler may hear “ Feliciti” in Italy, 
spoken with the same purpose, up to the present day, 
though he may be little aware that the idea is the same 
as that found in old Celtic myths, that a man who sneezes 
is liable to be carried off by the fairies unless he protects 
himself by the formula, ‘‘God bless you !” 

It is difficult to persuade the majority of mankind that 
“the secrets of the hand” rest on very much the same 
basis as delusions like these. For while, on the one hand, 
men are naturally fond of the marvelous, and the strong 
minds which have no superstitious fancies are exceedingly 
few and far between, on the other hand, the customary 
method of denouncing ‘‘ magic” proceeds on the suppo- 
sition that it is all conscious deception and chicanery. 
But this is clearly not the case. The prophet is as much 
the dupe of his art as the man who receives with proper 
respect and awe his somewhat ambiguous vaticinations. 


| Moreover, divination is not jugglery, but a perfectly 


serious and elaborate system of attempted philosophy. 
[i is based on instincts which are common to humanity, 
and is the product of mental laws which, under other 
conditions, are the fountain- head and source of all 


science. 


Philosophy begins in wonder, and so does 
| magic, only magic ends where philosophy does but begin. 
Scientific discovery depends on hypotheses, which arg 
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due to analogical reasoning and the association of ideas ; 
indeed, it is one theory that all our mental furniture owes 
its origin to trains of associated ideas. 
knowledges the necessity of a training and a method, 
while palmistry and such pseudo-sciences, though equally 
dependent on analogies and associations, accept symbol- 
ism as an ultimate truth instead of regarding it as a foun- 
dation for a method and subjecting its results to verifica- 
tion. Indeed, the necessity for verification is simply never 
understood by ordinary minds. Let there be one coinci- 
dence, one happy guess, and the connection of cause and 
effect is taken for granted. But how many minds are 


But science ac- | 


another’s cannot be accidental, and they present the great 
advantages of being easily measurable and comparatively 
permanent. From babyhood the hand is a nearly com- 
plete diagram. Its maturity on the inner or palm side 
precedes that of the face by many years. Every differ- 


| ence between hand and hand, however slight, implies a 


physical difference in the whole nature between person 


| and person which may often be predicted years in ad- 


aware that there must be negative instances as well as | 


positive, and that in such cases major est vis instantie 
negative ? How many people attempt to reckon up the 
failures and see in what proportion they stand to the 
successful auguries ? Where, as Diagoras said, are the 
tablets of those who prayed to the gods and yet were not 
saved from shipwreck ? 

After all, it may be urged, palmistry is only a pastime. 
Because some men are scientific, are there to be no more 
eakes and ale ? Is the world to be debarred from its tea- 
table and its hand-reading because astrology is exploded ? 
By no means, if it can be proved that pastime it is and 
pastime it remains. Yet there is such a thing as a proph- 
ecy bringing its own fulfillment. Not all men are strong- 
minded. Women are notoriously superstitious. And if 
a young girl be told on the eve of her marriage that there 
is in her hand the signs of unhappy wedlock, or if a wife 
be told that she has in her line of life the fatal ‘‘island,” 
which is held to signify a not wholly innocent Liaison, 
does the prophet incur no responsibility ? To some 
minds the suggestion is itself a poison, which works its 
ewn baneful issue. W. L. Courtney. 


II1.—ITS PRACTICE, 

I nave been twenty years at the study of palmistry or 
ehirognomy, and during that time have not been able to 
discover any philosophic reason for believing that the 
lines of the hand and its shape indicate character. The 
want of a connecting theory frequently causes me to lose 
all hope and belief in the investigation ; but practice re- 
stores confidence. No one can look at even a few hands 
every month for years together without being driven to 
the conclusion that they really do contain a guide to 
much that is to be found in the nature of their owners. 
It is possible that the hand reached its present develop- 
ment only in recent centuries, and that, going step by 
step with the growth of character, its form and lines have 
been affected by the same physical causes — whatever 
these may be—which have led to the advancement of the 
human race. It would be hardly reasonable to give a 
guess like this the name of a theory. As an actual fact, 
however, I find that the leading lines of the hand are 
never eccentrically deformed, broken or deficient in per- 
sons who haye not some gaps or queer places in, their 
eharacters to match. 

It has been sufficiently proved that every mental action 
is accompanied by a change of tissue: It follows that 








every mental tendency depends on a tendency to form, or | 


to use, a particular kind of tissue. Every part of the 
physique must be studied in order that we may know 
beforehand what these tendencies are. The features of 
the face, the shape of the head, the texture of the skin, 
the special activities of the organs, must all be ques- 
tioned. But to leave out the lines of the hand would be 
most unreasonable, merely because their connection with 
eharacteristic tendency is not to be theoretically ex- 
plained. The difference between one person’s lines and 








vance. The study, therefore, is not unimportant or unin- 
teresting, even though its basis be admittedly empirical. 

If the lines are long, clear, red, gently curved, except 
the upright ones, few in number, and shown in a hand 
that has fingers with substantial tips and not too long 
roots, the best sort of nature may be looked for. In the 
case of persons of brilliant original talent and thought, 
the upright line from the base of the palm toward the 
fingers is never absent, and is sometimes repeated twice 
or even thrice. It is called the ‘‘line of Saturn,” and 
springs from many different places. In musicians, actors, 
and some others, it usually starts from below the little 
finger. When it is joined at the base to the curved line 
round the thumb, an independence of feeling, out of pro- 
portion to the will-strength or the pride of the rest of the 
character, is to be expected. If the line called that of 
the head which crosses the hand from above the thumb, 
usually turning down to the pad below the little finger, 
be entirely separate from the line that surrounds the 
thumb, the whole character will be modified, whether it 
be a good or bad one, by this separation. As a rule that 
modification will tend to make the person seem more 
clever when thinking out of his own head, but less able, 
however sympathetic and docile, to adopt the modes of 
getting at ideas by which his teachers achieve their suc- 
This is not always a disadvantage, and many 
good qualities of the heart often go with it. When the 
two centre lines grow into one another, or bar the hand 
as though it had been once cut in half, the owner will 
usually seem a mental wonder to some of his companions, 
and hopelessly immovable and unimprovable to the rest. 
In such cases great danger will follow mental strain, and 
dreaminess must have its seement of life secured to it. 
People with long tips to their fingers are usually of a 
higher class, more mental, less worldly, personal, and 
dramatic in their loves, hates and desires, than those with 
long roots. They can learn more, when given time, and 
seldom lose a mental step once gained. At the worst, 
their errors are priggishness, “slowness, prejudice, cold- 
ness, or an inappropriate application of principles. Short- 
tipped people, if with well-developed palms, advance 
more rapidly in youth, and if with pointed fingers almost 
always charm on first acquaintance, and are clever on 
first turning to a subject. No one sign always stands 
for the same meaning, but the variations of each are lim- 
ited, and the number of qualities which they modify are 
limited. 

In most books on the hand the student must expect to 
find many indications given which are very obviously of 
fanciful origin. For example, he will be told that a hard 
palm implies industry, and a soft palm idleness and sen- 
suality. A very little practice will free him from the do- 
minion of absurdities like this. In fact, so difficult is it 
to find any cause for the indications contained in the 
hand, that he may at once view with suspicion, in all 


cesses, 


| writers on this subject, the attribution of qualities to 
| signs when a manifest connection is to be found. The 


actual marks of character must be gathered by experi- 
ence only. They are seldom or never such as could be 
guessed beforehand, and are chosen by Nature as if in 
sport. But they are not put there in sport, and Nature 
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having decided what sho means by a sign, never presents 
it without its accompanying quality. But though the lines 
are separate, like the colors on an artist’s palctte, the qual- 
ities are always mingled like the same colors in a portrait. 

Flat-fingered people are seldom gay when solitary in 
youth. Between childhood and first love they almost 
always meditate more on the tomb when they are alone 
than pointed-fingered people. In marked cases the mort- 
uary mood comes back every day for a life-time. From 
this the more energetic escape by movement, combat, 
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THE BAND OF GENERAL BOULANGER, 


feasting, eloquence, travel, and the like. If pointed- 
fingered people grow gloomy, it is generally from actual 
fear, or from an extreme feeling of their own value. 


What used to be known as Byronic melancholy may be | 


described as pointed-fingered for the sake of a rough 
classification. 

A long third finger is a distinct advantage. It modifies 
favorably most of the other signs indicating qualities 
which need warming up. But it has no good effect on 
pride or jealousy or anger. It is sometimes briefly called 
the sign of zeal, 


| 


PALIUISTRY. 





A long little finger is also an advantage, as ib contrib 
utes to permanence in the wishes, and a permanent wish 
Even wishes that 


is a source of strenvth of character. 


| are not vivid or fiery tend to last long in this type. On 


the other hand, a short little finger often goes with a 
sweetness, a readiness to repent of evil and of anger, and 
Both kinds are 
consistent with permanence of negative wishes, or, as it 
is usually called, obstinacy, as this is a quality capable of 
drawing strength from many sources, 


sometimes even a cheerful abnegation. 


4£ SICLE 0 OR OU MABS COUBONNE 


(AS GIVEN IN THE PARIS ‘‘ FIGARO.”) 


A large-ended thumb is very good in a good man, and 
helps him to fight the battle of life. Ina dull and self- 
ish man it enables him to be extra oppressive at home, 
and to make his opinions of much more effect than their 
value warrants. A thumb whose end is large and its 
shaft poor, as though it were a door-handle with a weak 
neck, and could be twisted off the hand, is not an advan- 
tage. This leads to many evils, and, though often found 
in a good man, gives a tendency to change the reasons 
for his good deeds or good opinions, even after he has 
been emphatic in choosing or defending them. Such 
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change will usually be rather of the nature of a reversal | 
than a drifting away. Blunt-ended thumbs seldom go 
with a natural tendency to politeness of address or a pol- 
ished approach, except when, as in persons much before 
the world, this has been learned asa part. But in good 
types it goes with a gentleness and kindness of manner 
bred by self-knowledge which has taught the owner to 
counteract his faults before they have time to hurt inno- 
eent people. 

It follows as a matter of course that among women, 
those whose fingers and thumbs are pointed are generally 
the more superficially charming. Those with large, blunt- 
ended fingers are (if intellectual and educated) more val- 
ued and more impressive, and even commanding. But 
eommand, like melancholy, has more than one origin, 
viewed as an expression of 
a constitutional tendency. 
Pointed-fingered people 
have no excuse if they are 
not agreeable, for it costs 
them little to seem so. Ii 
large-ended, blunt-finger- 
ed people show delicate 
discernment, self-abnega- 
tion in mental matters, 
indulgence to shallow 
weakness, patience with 
anger and folly, they are 
either entirely uninterest- 
ed personally in the occa- 
sions that bring such 
qualities before them, or 
have bought their good 
nature at a price, like the 
Centurion his freedom. 

It has been often said 
that the blunt - fingcred 
type lack inspiration. 
They are accused of want- 
ing poetry, as though 
poetry were only of one 
sort. French writers on 
the hand are particularly 
severe on them. If we 
look about in our own 
eountry we shall find that, 
among men especially, 
the square-tipped are ia 
an enormous, overwhelm- 
ing majority. It is evi- 
tlent that since they form 
almost the whole popula- 
tion they cannot be consti- 
tutionally unconventional. The conventions were made by 
aquare-tipped people for themselves and one another. If 
one of them falls out of the ranks or rises from them, he 
must have an exceptional development in the lines of the 
palm. He is never an oddity without being fully aware 
that he is one. Moreover, simple palms, rather flat and 
sparsely lined, are more often found among the square 
than among the pointed or flat-fingered hands. Hence 
the average-palmed, square-tipped man is the average 
sensible man. In any community an exceptional form of 
constitutional impressibility almost always seems to im- 
ply exceptional ability—or exceptional stupidity. It fol- 
lows from this that if an Englishman have a hand unlike 
that of most of his fellows he will always experience some 
of the advantages and disadvantages of his separateness. | 
For example. Let us suppose him to have very pointed | 
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fingers, like needles ; he will generally seem more stupid 
than he really is when a child, and more clever when 
grown up. He will begin life with the mistaken idea that 
every one is like himself, and will develop into holding 
the opposite exaggeration later on. If he havo very flat 
fingers like paper-knives, his variations of error will be 
more frequent, and his apparent changes from the most 
promising to the most disappointing of his circle will re- 
peat themselves like a periodic fever. The final rise or 
fall of either exceptional type will depend on the develop- 
ment of the palm and the length and weight of the tips. 

A very useful method of studying the differences of the 
different types is to select some quality common to all 
human beings, and watch its manner of coming out in the 
pointed, the square and the flat fingered. Vanity may be 
utilized for this purpose. 
The tendency 4 pointed- 
fingered persons? especial- 
ly when smooth and round 
in their fingers, is to be 
vain in the abstract. They 
do not tax themselves to 
prove their own merit to 
their own satisfaction. 
They hope that they have 
it, and will go on hoping 
this in the face of many 
disappointments. The 
square-fingered are more 
asy to bring to book. 
They are vain of some- 
thing definite. They like 
definite successes. For 
this reason they are among 
good players of games 
like cricket, and take in- 
terest in all public striv- 
ings and contests. Their 
vanity seldom survives 
severe shocks, and usually 
departs with youth. The 
flat-fingered are tempest- 
uous and irregular, com- 
paring themselves favor- 
ably or unfavorably with 
the world, as energetic 
emoods or health and hap- 
piness ecme and go. 

Another serviceable de- 

vice for studying the types 
is to take proverbs and 
apply them. There are 
sayings, such as, ‘See a 
pin and let it lie, want a pin before you die,” which may 
be classed among square-tipped folk-lore. In fact, almost 
all proverbs current in England arc square-tipped in 
their tendency, for it is the way of those whose hands are 
thus made to rely more on maxims than do their flat 
or pointed fingered brothers and sisters. Sayings of an 
emotional kind about jealousy, rivalry and revenge are 
more often suited to the pointed type than those aphor- 
isms which refer to prudence. The flat-fingered will 
catch at any sort of a quotable statement for a moment, 
but will probably fling it away and grasp its opposite 
in a short while. 

But difficult as it is to study a whole type, it is easier 
to do so than to investigate an individual sign. Long 


| lines or tips are not so puzzling as a particular long line 


or a particular long tip. The reason for this is evident. 
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Modifying qualities whose signs are in small numbers 
soon disguise the meaning of a particular indication, but 
do not so easily overwhelm a whole group of them. 

When a student of the hand has read and applied for 


himself not merely these few disjointed notes, but all the 


volumes that have been written on the subject, and when 
he has also discovered how to discount the bias of his 
different authors by guessing at their hands and account- 
ing for their predilections, and when he has achieved 
such proficiency in looking at.a hand and adding up all 
the conflicting forces suggested by its balance of lines 
and segments that he can at once tell how to classify the 
owner and what to expect of him, yet the greatest of all 
difficulties will remain to be surmounted. This hard hill 
to climb is nothing less than to describe a character in 
such terms that the owner of the same may be brought 
to confess his portrait, and to say: ‘‘ Yes; it is true; I 
am like that.” 

Fortunately for the beginner, the great goddess, Misun- 
derstanding, will probably help him, like a 
deity, by wrapping his meaning in a cloud, and convey- 
ing it away from the battle-field of his listener’s mind. 
It is, most happily, almost impossible to mention any 
sort of characteristic which people in general will not 
claim as their own, if they are thinking of themselves 
very hard and listening very lightly. But let the student 
not count on this. Let him never mention, either to the 
owner of a hand he is investigating, or to any one else, 


Homeric 


a single trait of personality for which he has not a sign 
spread out before him on the hand itself. If he is wrong, 
he will in his way be able to learn and make progress, and 
if he is right, he will be justifiably cheered in his study, 
and sent forward more hopefully to the next problem. 

The aim of these notes has not been to condense the 
whole subject, but rather to touch on points here and 
there which have not been sufficiently brought out in 
the standard works, and to provide against disappoint- 
ments for the student in some directions. For the lat- 
ter purpose one more remark may be of service. Phre- 
nologists, with their ‘‘ bumps,” have accustomed inquir- 
ers into physical signs of personal character to look for 
special capacities and talents. 


must not expect to obtain similar results. He will not 


find lines of, say, Arithmetic, Time, Tune, Weight, Meas- | 
ure, Caution, etc., though he may possibly have bumps | 
But he will | 


corresponding to such names on his head. 
presently discover, by applying the logical method of 
‘‘agreement vs. difference,” that the qualities or defects 
of persons corresponding to the qualities or defects of 
their hands are very definite and very useful to note. 
He will begin to see which of the errors of those who 
surround him are inherent, and which of their pleasanter 
traits must have been acquired by effort. He will, for 
his own part, adopt an indulgence of mind which may 
save him from the loss of friends, while he and they are 
yet in their period of vigorous and exacting youth. 

On the whole, caution must be shown by a student in 
either approving or disapproving of any type of hand. 
Most signs have their good office, and the worst are but 
warnings. Almost every one in good circumstances, and 
backed by good family tradition, is, so to speak, better 
than his hand. Epwrn J. Exuis. 


THE ANNAMITES. 

Wuar struck me most on arriving in this strange coun- 
try (writes a recent French traveler), was the difficulty in 
distinguishing one sex from the other. Men and women 
dress almost alike. The hair is worn in the same way. 


The student of the hand | 


The costume is almost identical. Like the man, the 
| woman wears a turban, a long tunic, wide loose trousers, 
| and a bright sash, the ends falling below the knees. The 
physiognomy is almost the same, as men are beardless 
and have their hair done up like the women. The only 
clew to distinguish them is the ear-rings and finger-rings 
The ear-rings are like double 
shirt-studs, and among the lower orders are of colored 


worn by women only. 


The wives and daughters of mandarins alone are 
The rings are of spiral 
wire, fitting tight, and standing out to some height. Some 
women of tne upper class wear also necklaces of strings 
of gold or silver beads. 


glass. 


allowed to wear gold jewelry. 


It is 
like a large barrel-cover, three-quarters of a yard in diam- 
eter. Six or seven silk cords as thick as a quill are fast 
ened on each side, and when worn fall down below the 
Where the ends are fastened to the hat on each 
side is a huge black or brown silk tassel. 


The hat of the Tonquin woman is monumental. 


waist. 
Some of these 
hats are artistically made of carefully selected palm- 
These 
are expensive, especially when they have chiseled silver 
clasps at the tassels. 


leaves, and lined with neatly plaited flag-leaves. 


Many women fasten a little round mirror in the hat, 
before which they arrange their turban when they go te 
town. The hat is the article most prized by the stylish 
ladies, and often costs ten or fifteen dollars. 

The Annamites either go barefoot or wear a sandal. 


consisting of a sole and two straps, often lined with stuff. 
| The straps are crossed between the big toe and the next. 
In putting on the sandal, the big toe is used so much that 


it becomes like a finger. As these sandals are loose at 


the heels, they cause an awkward gait, and have beer 
abandoned by the better classes, who wear Chinese shoex 
or slippers, but the fine ladies wear these very narrow 
and short. 
| The Annamites haye splendid hair. It is not rare t: 
see women with hair reaching their feet. They take great 
sare of it, washing it frequently with some soapy mixture, 
and sitting in the sun to let it dry. The men have little 
beard, and even that appears only at a much greater age 
than with us, and is never full. This makes it very hard 
to tell a man’s age. The women are small but well-pro- 
portioned, with small hands and feet. Their faces would 
be charming if they did not stain their teeth black. Chi)- 
dren are charming till they become seven or eight years 
| old. Then the nose flattens, the cheek -bones become 
prominent, and the eyes assume the inclination seen ir 
adults. 

The attire of children is not expensive. 


In Summer 
they run about the streets naked, or at most with a little 
shirt not reaching the knee. All have a coin, or amulet, 
around the neck, to keep off evil spirits and disease. The 
hair is cut close, except a tuft on the top of the head, 
or a lock at each temple. 


HOUSE-BOATS ON THE ‘THAMES. 


Gay and attractive are these homes of beauty that are 
moored to the bank of old Father Thames. He has seen 
many changes and innovations in his day, but never a 
pleasanter one than the institution of the house - boat. 
They add not a little to the picturesqueness of the scene 
on regatta days. Through the Summer months they give 
an extra touch of romance to the beautiful English river. 
Then the picnics! There is no finer excuse for a picnic 
' than the house-boat on the river. Everything is ready to 
| hand ; there is no trouble connected with one beyond the 
| sending out of the invitations and the ordering of the 
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dainties, with, perhaps, the additional pleasure of pur- 
chasing a few new articles in the way of decorations— 
e always a delight to sunny- hearted housewives. The 
o warm day is over, the stroll on the banks is drawing to 
j an end, and as we near our boat it stands out against the 
8 green foliage, the shimmer of the cool, silvery blue water, 
1) and under the starlit sky, like a huge casket incrusted 
l with jewels, for the Japanese lanterns are lighted. 

e The decorations of the house-boats are of the most 


J tasteful kind, but there is a brilliancy about them that 
é may not be compatible with our ideas of home-decora- 
K tions for every-day life. The body of one boat is painted | 


white, relieved With green, and on deck there are chairs 
‘ luxuriously cushioned with red stuffs. A bright red and 


rays, and there are lovely red and white flowers planted 


white striped awning keeps off the glare and hot sun’s 


2 in red boxes and in huge blue Burmantoft bowls. An- 
other boat is painted white, and the decorations are all 
carried out in shades of gold. The windows and shutters | 


are the bowls in which the white flowers and the palms 
are planted, All the harmony of rich coloring and the 


brilliant effects are enhanced by the costumes worn by 
the ladies, by the sashes on their white dresses, by their 
. flower - laden hats, and by the dainty rose-wreaths that 
crown some of their heads. 

All combinations of colors are used in the decorations, 
but red carries the day. It is cheery and gay, and it 
lights up well. Shades of soft green are lovely, but not 
practical, for surroundings must be considered, and with 
the background of banks and the overhanging trees the 
soft shades of green would be lost. Coral tints are more 
suitable, and a beautiful harmony could be produced with 
coral and gold, shading down to chestnut. The boat 
might be white, with coral shutters ; the awning yellow 
and white stripes ; chestnut-colored stuffs for the chair- 
cushions, and yellow bowls alternated with golden brown, 
both filled with palms. Beneath the awning there might 
be suspended baskets filled with the coral-tinted gerani- 
ums and foliage plants. Coral Japanese lanterns, as well 
as others of yellow tone, could be festooned from support 
to support of the awning. Tawny orange, in combination 
with two shades of blue, would be exquisite ; so, too, 
would be golden brown with turquois. 

The interiors of house-boats are decorated in very varied 
styles. Whilst some are as simple as they can well be, 
others are luxurious in the extreme. Much depends on 
the size and on the question whether ladies are living 
wholly on board, or only spend the days there and sleep 


ing fitted. 
these necessarily are large boats; in smaller ones, in 
which gentlemen generally only take up their abode, the 
decorations below are simple. 
and velvet are found most serviceable, as cretonnes soon 
fade and look shabby when exposed to the air and the 
sun. 


that will chime in with any and every scheme. 


the common ones, they are as diamonds to paste. 
paper 


at the foot of the celebrated Mount Kinkwa. 










the hands, and sustain no damage. 


Indian muslins are treasures for draperies, and the 
tints are such that there is no difficulty in finding some 


are yellow, yellow and white is the awning, and yellow 


The Gifu lanterns are really beautiful ; compared with 
The 
of the Gifu lantern is made from the bark of a 
herb, and the bamboo used is of a special kind, growing 
The trans- 
parency of the paper and its durability is wonderful, and 
the flexibility and strength of the bamboo is shown by the 
fact that, when open, the lantern can be compressed with | 
Some are mounted 
with gilt metal, others have black and brass mounts. The 


on land. One house-boat has just now had a parquet floor- | 
In some have been introduced a divan, but | 


Tapestry chair-coverings | 


colors are lovely ; so soft and delicate, that they put te 
shame the common crudely tinted Japanese lanterns of 
ordinary make. 

Rice blinds are now manufactured in tints that corre 
spond with the delicately toned silks. Tho pale sea-green 
and the light coral are our fancy; the former especially 
looks so cool. Reed blinds are made in new patterns, 
and the Dewdrop curtains are pretty for house-boats. The 
Dewdrop is made of beads strung on Macramé threads. 

The jeweled lamps and candle-shades brighten up sup- 
per-tables and lighten up dark corners effectively. Lae- 
quered Benares, Damascus and Syrian hanging-bowls are 
showy, and they answer better than anything for holding 
small ferns. Most of the suspended china flower-recep- 
tacles are somewhat heavy in appearance, if not in reality. 

The Siam silks are the thing for draperies in hand- 
somely decorated house-boats. They are thirty - three 
inches wide. The shades of yellow, gold and copper- 
gold are delightful, and make us long for the task of dee- 
orating a home on the Water for ourselves. For the chair- 
coverings we would choose the attractive material known 
as Cotaline, it is so silky in appearance, and firm and 
strong. The Pharaoh stripe is another most suitable 
silk for curtains and for draperies. The stripes are gold 
and blue, broken up by narrow red lines, and onthe blue 
is a quaint pattern, reminding one of an arrow. Rather 
heavier curtains might be made of the stylish Turkish 
fabric, in shades of blue, red and salmon on a kind of 
coarse Crete muslin ground. Three-corner rush-seated 
chairs are enameled white, red, or any fancy color to snit 
the decorations. A wicker and rush Clieveden table, with 
under-trays, is useful, as it holds a good deal without tak- 
ing up much room. The Clarence lounge and the rattan 
lounge are comfortable for deck—suggestive of a novel or 
a pipe on a quiet afternoon. 


EARLY ENCYCLOPEDIAS. 

Pury speaks of his great work on natural history in 
thirty-seven books as an encyclopedia. Quintilian, Galea, 
Vitruvius and Zonaras apply the term to the ‘ doctn- 
narium omnium disciplina.”” The word was introduced 
into English in the sixteenth century by Sir Thomas 
Elyot, who speaks of ‘‘the world of science and circle 
of doctrine, whiche is in one word of greke Encyclo- 
pedia.” But the Middle Ages had their encyclopedias 
also, the greatest of which was ‘tthe ‘‘ Speculum Mundi" 
of Vincent de Beauvais, who was lector or librarian te 
St. Louis, in the thirteenth century. It was reprinted 
in four folio volumes as late as 1624 by the Benedictines 
of Arras. 

We pass over a number of similar works to which the 
revival of learning in the sixteenth century gave birth, 
all of them having been frequently reprinted and in gen- 
eral use, until we arrive in the seventeenth century at the 
historical dictionaries of Moreri and Bayle, which still 
retain their place in our libraries. The first alphabetical 
encyclopedia in English was the work of John Harris, a 
London clergyman, who was secretary of the Royal So- 
ciety and a friend of Newton. But this ‘‘ Lexicon Tech- 
nicum” was superseded by Chambers’s ‘‘ Universal Dic- 
tionary,” which was the most popular book of reference 
of the eighteenth century. Mr. Lyons mentions that 
Abraham Rees produced an enlarged edition of this 
work in 1788, but he fails to do justice to the far more 
important and complete publication known as ‘‘ Rees’s 
| Cyclopedia,” which belongs to the earlier years of the 
| present century, and is still in many respects a book of 

much utility and value. 
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THE GHOST OF A ROSE. 


“‘SHE GAVE HIM BOTH BER BEAUTIFUL HANDS A MOMENT, THEN KNELT BY THE HEARTH 











AND STIRRED THE FIRE 


TO A CHEERFUL GLOW.” 


THE GHOST 


OF A ROSE. 


By Mks. FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, 


We all drew nearer the deep, old-fashioned fire-place, 
as people are apt to do on a Winter’s night when they sit 
without light and the conversation takes a supernatural 
turn. 


Pretty Miss Brookes looked over her shoulder furtively, 
her great wax-flower blue eyes widening in a most dubi- 
Vol. XXVIII., No. 4—26. 


ous fashion. Helen Maxwell took up her crochet-work, 
and began to apply herself to it energetically. Dear old 
Lady Daintree smiled in her sweet, benign way, and 
smoothed down the front of her black satin dress with 
her pretty old plump hands. I looked at Valerie, but 
| Valerie did not look at me. She was kneeling at Lady 
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Daintree’s side, the folds of her purple train trailing over 
the rug of tiger-skin, her beautiful, thoughtful eyes rest- 
ing on the fire. 

‘IT don’t care what you say about it,” she said, slowly, 
with a little shudder. ‘You may believe what you like, 


THE GHOST OF A ROSE. 





| 


and, of course, I know you will all look astonished when | 


I tell you that I, for one, half believe in them.” 

“What !” said Lady Daintree, patting her hand with a 
quick, light touch. ‘Nay, my dear—what are you say- 
ing ?” 

“That I believe in ghosts,” said Valerie, without lifting 
her eyes. 

We all tried to laugh, and failed miserably, of course. 

“‘Why should I not ?” argued Valerie. ‘‘ Why should 
not you? What are angels but spirits, and what are 
ghosts but the same thing ? You all believe in angels, 
so why should you deny ghosts? It is inconsistent to 
talk about guardian spirits, who watch over and guard 
us, and then deny such spiritual existences altogether.” 

“‘Did—but you never saw one ?” fluttered poor little 
Lucy Brookes, timidly. 

“You never saw an angel,” said Valeric ; ‘‘ and as to the 
ghosts—well, there is one in this very house.” 

There was a terrified chorus of exclamations, and then 
Lady Daintree patted the lovely hand again. 

‘* My love,” she said, half jestingly, ‘‘ what will Geof- 
fry say if you frighten us all so? Now you will have to 
tell the story, to show what foundation you have for ac- 
cusing poor old Daintree in such @ atuae.” 

Valerie laughed, rather faintly, however, though she 
colored brightly enough. 

She was engaged to Geoffry Daintree, and had come to 
Daintree House at her handsome old ladyship’s urgent 
invitation. 

The two were very fond of each other already, in fact. 

“T have no objection to telling it, I am sure,” she said, 
‘‘since it is so easily told. You see, ladies, the Daintree 
ghost is searcely an orthodox ghost, after all. It is sim- 
ply the fragrant ghost of a rose.” 

‘“Of a rose!” we all ejaculated, at once. 

‘*Of a rose,” said she; ‘‘ for, though its blossoms were 
woven into a tragedy, it is not the hero or heroine of the 
tragedy we're haunted by, but the rose which the heroine 
wore, and which was the cause of her death. The story 
runs thus: Three hundred years ago there lived a certain 
Basil Daintree, who fell in love with a fair neighbor, and, 
with the help of her mother, married her, much against 
her will. Of course, there was another lover wandering 
in foreign lands, and in time, of course, he came back and 
found out what wrong had been done him. So he dis- 
guised himself as a page, and entering his rival’s service, 
revealed himself to the lady, and by doing so worked 
out a bitter revenge upon the man who had played him 
false. He was a fair, slender, golden-haired stripling, and 
the story says that for some time Basil Daintree suspected 
nothing ; but one day, in walking behind an ivied wall, 
he saw a white rose, thrown by a white hand, flutter down- 
ward from his young bride’s window, and hurrying to the 
terrace beneath, he caught sight of the tall, golden-haired 
page striding away, slipping this rose into kis doublet. 
Very naturally, the stern Daintree kept watch after this, 
and the end was, that one moonlight night he saw a white 
rose fall from the bower-window again, and seeing it, he 
leaped out upon the slender page, thrust his sword through 
his heart, and dipping the rose in his life-blood, carried it 
to his faithless wife, and flung it in her face, saying, as he 
did so : ‘Leman, your rose has changed to red.’ He never 
spoke another word in her presence, even when she died, 
as she did shortly afterward, of a broken heart, The 


legend also affirms that after the rose fell on the floor it 
was never seen again ; and ever since that time, when sor- 
row is to fall upon the house of Daintree, through kith, 
kin or stranger, a heavy odor, like the scent of a crushe: 
rose, floats about the lady’s dcath-chamber.” 

There was a breathless pause after this, which wa 
broken at last by pretty Lucy Brookes, who had listened 


| to every word in fear and trembling. 


‘Which was the room ?” she asked. 

‘“*The Blue Room in the west wing,” Valerie answered, 

“Why,” ejaculated Helen Maxwell and I, both at once, 
‘that is your room, Valerie !” 

‘‘ Yes,” was her brief reply. 

Lady Daintree said nothing, and for that reason I sup- 
pose the rest of us were silent. We did not feel that it 
would be exactly good taste to comment upon the sub- 
ject, when she herself did not encourage us. 

At first we were very quiet indeed—so quiet, that even 
the embers dropping from the fire on to the hearth 
sounded startlingly loud. But, after a few moments ha 
passed, the conversation gradually opened again, and 
though the subject was changed, we found enough to 


| talk about. 


I suppose I ought here to say a few words more con- 
cerning Valerie Chaloner. I cannot describe her, how- 
ever, because she is indescribable. Other women’s hair 
and eyes may lose nothing by being particularized, since 
description may do them full justice, or, possibly, may 
flatter them somewhat. 

It was not so with Valerie, however. One only knew of 
her that she was fair and tall and wonderful, that her eyes 
dazzled, that her delicious voice struck a tender, respon- 
sive chord in one’s heart. Hers was that subtle charm 
which enslaves men and women alike, and makes friends 
of them for a life-time. She had conquered even silent 
Geoffry Daintree by it, and taken his delicate-souled old 
mother captive ; certainly she had won every other guest 
in the house. Yet, I am sure that her victories were as 
sweetly unstudied as a woman’s victories may be, and 


| there was not one of us whose favor she had sought in a 


way differing from her manner to the rest. 

Surely, if ever there existed a popular beauty, she was 
that wonder embodied. 

I could not help watching her that night when Geoffry 
returned. He had been absent all evening on business, 
and when * came in, booted and spurred and jaded, she 
was crossing the wide hall, and met him. 

“T thought you would never come, truant !” I heard 
her say, softly, as she gave him both her beautiful hands 
a moment, then knelt by the hearth and stirred the fire 
to a cheerful glow. ‘‘And you look pale and tired.” 

‘**T am tired,” he answered —‘‘tired enough ; but, then, 
the sight of you revives me, my queen-rose !” And he 
raised her hands to his lips, kissing them with passionate 
tenderness. 

Her love for him shone in her radiant eyes all the even- 
ing. Iler lightest gesture showed it; her lightest tone 
was threaded with a beautiful magnetism. 

She was so wholly fair and sweet, that the very sight of 
her happiness made me happy, too. 

But Geoffry was in a strange mood. He was pale ana 
preoccupied ; there were care-worn lines on his forehead, 
and his eyes were sad. 

How could it be otherwise than that at last his silence 
should cast a faint shadow over the tender, sensitive- 
souled woman who loved him ? 

Something of the brightness died out of her manner, 
and she grew silent also, though her watchful thought for 
him had no touch of petty anger. 
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‘‘You are either ill or unhappy,” she said, when she 
bade him good-night. ‘‘I am so sorry.” 

My room was near hers, and such a friendship had 
sprung up between us, that we were inseparable after a 
fashion ; so it happened that I had lingered behind with 
her a moment when the rest were gone. 


He put his arm around her waist, and drew her to his | 


side. They both liked me well enough to let me be no 
bar to their happiness when chance threw me with them. 

‘You do not ask me why I am unhappy,” he said. 
“Sweet love, is it that you trust me so wholly, that 
you have no fear ?” 

‘Fear !” she echoed, letting her face droop upon his 
breast in a sublime little tremor of faith and love. ‘‘ How 
could I be afraid ? The world holds no fear for me. You 
would tell me if you could, and if you cannot, I am quite 
content,” ; 

He kissed her soft hair adoringly. 


‘‘T have a trouble to-night,” he said ; ‘‘a heavy one— | 


an old one, Valerie ; and I scarcely know how to let you 
share it with me. Some time I must make it clear— 
some time I will. Have patience with me awhile longer, 
love.” 

He kissed her red, blooming lips, and we went up-staizs 
together—Valerie and I—and when T left her at her cham- 
ber-door, it seemed to me that her fair, rapt face shone 
as a white star shines. 

But, though I heard her turn the key in her lock, five 
minutes had not elapsed before she came out of her room 
again, and crossing the passage, summoned me, in a 
strange, low voice. 

I opened the door, and went out to her, and the instant 
I saw her, I recognized a sudden change which had come 
upon her. 


of the room, across the passage, into my own apartment, 
never stopping until I had locked the door and stood 
with my back against it. 

‘“What was it ?” I cried. ‘It was something—TI noticed 
it as soon as you spoke.” 

‘*Tt—it was the perfume of a flower,” she answered. 

And though I had asked the question, I knew that it 
was, too; for the moment she called out to me, I recog- 
nized it myself—the heavy, floating odor of a crushed 
and dying rose. 

For a few minutes I argued that it was our duty to tell 


’ 


| some one of what we had seen ; but at last I began dimly 
to comprehend that Valerie was strangely reluctant. 


From the moment she read the name on the handker- 
chief her mood seemed to have changed altogether. 
Some careless servant, sent up-stairs with a few odd things, 
might have entered the room, and dropped both articles, 
she said. 

It was far more likely that such should be the case than 


| that any stranger could have made an entrance through 


| talk about it quietly. 


the heavy doors, and eluded the vigilance of the porter. 

It would be far better to reason the matter over coolly 
than to raise an unnecessary alarm and frighten Lady 
Daintree. 

As to the mysterious perfume, that must certainly be 
kept secret. 

‘We are excited now, Anice,” 
spite her eagerness. 


she said, pale still, de- 
‘‘Let us try to calm ourselves, and 
It was very foolish in me to alarm 


you at all. I ought to have known better. If it had 


_ been in broad daylight, instead of night, I should have 


The tender radiance had died out of her face, and her | 


eyes were dilated ; altogether, it struck me that she had 
seen something that had frightened her, 

Was it weak or inconsistént that there should flash 
across my mind a recollection of what we had been talk- 
ing about when we sat around the fire in the dusk ? 

‘ Anice,” she whispered, ‘‘come with me—come with 
me into my room.” 

Startled as I was, I was not coward enough to draw 
back and add to her disturbance ; so, when she led the 
way across the threshold, I followed, wondering and ter- 
rified, 

‘‘Some one has been here,” she said. 
and she pointed to the hearth. 

A chair was drawn up to the fire, as if some one had 
been sitting on it recently, and on the soft, thick rug lay 
a torn, stained slipper, and a soiled scrap of lace and cam- 
bric, which had once been a woman’s handkerchief. 

I broke into a low cry, but Valerie bent and picked the 
handkerchief up. 

“There is a name upon it,” she said. ‘See, Anice !” 

And when I took it from her hand, I saw embroidered 
in one corner the single word ‘ Lucia.” 

It was startling enough, considering the fact that all 
the household had retired, and we two occupied the only 
chambers in use in this storied west wing. 

But this was not the worst. 

As I stood there, holding the draggled bit of lace and 
cambrie, and staring at it, something vaguely terrible 
oceurred. Valerie gave a little start, and spoke to me in 
a low, hurried voice : 

‘*‘ Anice—Anice,” she said, ‘there are no flowers in the 
room, are there ?” 

I dropped the handkerchief upon the carpet, and a 
second Jater had caught ‘her by the arm, dragged her out 


‘** Look there !” 


| yielded. 


more presence of mind ; but night always makes a coward 
of me.” 

I could scarcely think she was right; but, influenced 
by some inexplicable, half-revealed anxiety in her tone, I 
On one point, at least, I agreed with her. 

It would only make Lady Daintree unhappy and un- 
comfortable if we mentioned the ghostly fragrance we 


| had noticed. 





Valerie did not return to her room, however, but shared 
my bed with me; and though I spent the night restlessly 
enough myself, I think I must have slept more soundly 
than she did, for when I awakened, I invariably found 
that she was awake, too. 

When I opened my eyes in the morning, she was 
dressed and standing at the window ; and on my address- 
ing her, she turned toward me’ with a slight start, show- 
ing me that she was pale yet—even paler than she had 
been the night before, I thought. She was so pale, in- 
deed, that when we went down to breakfast, Lady Dain- 
tree noticed it. 

‘““Why, my love,” she exclaimed, as Valerie bent to 
kiss her, ‘‘ how pale you are this morning! You look as 
if you had seen a ghost.” 

And Geoffry glanced up, and looked at her anxiously 
and tenderly. 

But she laughed the accusation off, and sat down at the 
table ; yet she did not eat much, I saw, and she certainly 
did not regain her color. 

She was less bright than usual all the day. Generally 
she was the light of the house, with her radiant face and 
sweet, tuneful voice ; but we noticed then that a shadow 
seemed to have fallen upon her. 

Having almost recovered, under the influence of day- 
light, from the effects of my fright, I had courage enough 
to accuse her of being the greater coward of the two, but 
she only smiled faintly, and denied the charge. 

“Tt is not that,” she said. ‘‘ How could it be, since 
daylight has proved my theory of a careless servant to be 
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correct ? Both slipper and handkerchief were gone this 
morning, and, of course, if there had been anything re- 
markable in their being there, we would have heard some- 
thing of it. It was not a thief, at least, and as to its be- 
ing a ghost, ghosts do not wear ragged slippers, and drop 
cambric handkerchiefs,”’ 

Still, she did not recover her spirits, and that night, 
when we went up-stairs together, I saw her hesitate when 
she crossed the threshold of the Blue Room, and before 
she closed the door I knew that she was more than half 
inclined to turn back and go with me, so I spoke to her. 

**Come into my room, Valerie,” I said. 

She smiled, but shook her head. 

‘*And not only make a coward of vou, but prove my- 
self one ?”’ she said. ‘ No!” 

And so I was forced to retire alone, feeling cowardly 
enough, it must be confessed. 

The next day a curious thing happened. 

We were strolling together down one of the queer, old- 
fashioned walks, walled with clipped box, when I struck 
my foot against some small object, and on stooping to 
pick it up I found that it was nothing less than an oval 
case, containing a miniature. 

When I opened it, a slip of paper fluttered out, and 
but that Valerie caught it, it would have fallen to the 
ground. As it was, chance threw it into her hands, and 
a natural impulse drawing both our eyes to it, both of us 
uttered a low cry of exclamation, for, written upon it, in 
a thin, nervous yet dashing hand, were these words : 


“My love! my life! Your Lucia.” 


Whoever Lucia might be, she was certainly young and 


OF A ROSE. 





beautiful, if the picture was a true one. Just the sort of 
woman to write such words to a lover—a dark, riante 


_ young creature, with dusky brows, great, flashing Span- 


ish eyes, and lips like a thread of scarlet, altogether 
fiery, foreign and impassioned. 

We were both standing looking at her when there came 
the sound of quick feet just behind us, and we raised our 
eyes to confront Geoffry Daintree himself, white, agitated 
and nervous. 

“T have lost something,” he began, hurriedly. ‘A 
miniature, in an oval case. I think I dropped it here. 
Ah——” 

He had caught sight of it in Valerie’s hand. 

She held it out to him, with a strange calmness which 
surprised me. 

‘This is it,” she said. ‘ Take it, Geoffry,” and turned 
herself quite away from him. ; 
‘** Valerie !” he broke out. 

heavens !” 

‘‘Hush !” she commanded ; and the calm strength of 
purpose in her sweet voice conquered him at once—nay, 
almost seemed to crush him. ‘Hush! Not yet. Let us 
wait. I could not listen fairly now ; and you might not 
be quite just and true to yourself. Wait until to-morrow. 
I promise I will hear every word then. Anice, come.” 

And she drew me away, passing him like some fair 
statue called to life. 

I was so bewildered that—woman-like— 
out of hearing, I could not hold my peace. 

‘‘Valerie !” I cried out, ‘‘ Valerie! what does it all 
mean ? How can you be so cold and calm ?” 

‘That is why I would 


“No! 


You are wrong, by 


when we were 


‘Tam neither,” she answered. 
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not trust myself to listen. 
I have heard of this Lucia 
before, but I did not be- 
lieve. Don’t ask me now. 
It was so long ago, and until 
I saw the name upon the 
handkerchief, I had forgot- 
ten the story. It is a sad 
one, Anice—a bitter story 
for a woman to believe of 
the man she loves. I have 
been reluctant enough to 
look the matter in the face 

IT trusted him so; but 
now——”’ j r 

She went to her room 
when we reached the house, 
and did not come down to 
the parlors for nearly two 
hours, and when she did 
come, Lady Daintree spoke 
anxiously of her pallor 
again. 

“Tam afraid Daintree 
does not agree with you, 
my dear,” she said, in her 
sweet, motherly way. ‘You 
look ill again this evening.” 

Geoffry Daintree did not come in at all. 


said, so we were thrown on our own resources. But we 
did not try ghost stories by way of amusement ; indeed, 
it must be confessed that our little party was far more 
stupid than usual. We seemed to have lost spirit, some- 
how or other, and the evening lagged almost wearily, 
until we separated to retire to our respective rooms, 
which we did much earlier than was customary. 

For my part, with Valerie’s sweet, pale face haunting 
me, I could not sleep at all, and after tossing on my pil- 
lows for an hour, I made up my mind to rise. I could 
road, at least. 

I got up, and threw on a wrapper. The book I wanted 
was in the drawing-room, so I opened my door gently 
and crept down the staircase. 

When I reached the bottom I paused, for, to my intense 
surprise, I saw that the room was still lighted, and 
through the half-opened door I caught sight of our 
beautiful old hostess, standing upon the hearth, and a 
young gentleman, who seemed just to have returned, for 


he was both booted and spurred, and had not even re- | 


moved his hat, 

‘“‘Mother,” I heard him say, ‘‘try to bear up. It is sad 
news this time. 
where !” 

‘* Geoffry !” she cried, and her dear old face was as pale 
as his own. ‘‘ Oh, Geoffry! my child ! my child !” 

I turned away, and crept up the stairs again, hurriedly. 
There was a secret, then, about this Lucia, and it was a 
secret hidden even from Valerie, who surely had the right 
to know all secrets that were not guilty ones. 

Could this be a guilty one ? I could not believe it was, 
since dear old Lady Daintree shared it, and grieved with 
him over it. 

But how could it be otherwise, when a betrothed lover 
carried in his bosom the portrait of a beautiful woman, 
who lavished upon him passionately endearing epithets ? 
How could it be otherwise, when he spent hours in mys- 
terious absences connected with her ? 

There was no reading for me that night. I went to bed 


Lucia is gone, and they cannot tell me | 
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THE TOMB OF IYEYASU. 


He had been | again, and lay tossing to and fro, thinking of Valerie, 
called away to attend to unexpected business, his mother | 


until I fell into a heavy, restless sleep. 
* * x % % a 
About midnight I awakened with a start. Why I started 
[ could not explain to myself; but for some mysterious 
reason, I felt nervous and terrified, as if I had suddenly 
broken off in the middle of an evil dream. Still, I was 
sure I had not been dreaming, which made my condition 
all the more mysterious. 


conscious of the firelight, and then all at once I sprang 
up in bed with a low cry of terror. 
of floating perfume—the perfume of a rose. 

At first I was too thoroughly frightened to move ; but 
before I had been sitting up many seconds a fresh sensa- 
tion forced itself upon my notice. 

I was beginning to feel chilled, as if cold air was blow- 
ing upon me. I turned my head naturally toward the 
door, and saw that it was thféwn wide open, though I 
remembered quite distinctly that I had not only closed, 
but locked it, before I went to bed. 

One moment, and I was standing upon the floor, trem- 
| bling from head to foot. Nothing would have induced 
me to remain. ‘The silence deadened all sefise but that of 
terror, the floating perfume made me sick at heart. I 
fancied that my very night-clothes were heavy with it, 
and that its breath lingered in my hair. 
| I dared not venture out. What might I not meet on 
| the long corridors ? What if I should come face to face 

with the unquiet spirit of this fearful, blood-dyed flower ? 
Feverish fancies, no doubt, in broad daylight, but at 
| night, in the desertedwing of a sleeping house, they 
seemed terrible possibilities. I would go to Valerie, and 
awaken her if she was not already awake, for surely her 
room would be more rose-haunted than mine. 

I crossed the corridor, feeling more excited than ever— 
the horrible odor was there, too—and when I reached the 
Blue Room I could scarcely speak. 

Valerie!” I said, in a low tone. 
| tapped softly on the door. 

Then came the most terrible experience of my life. 


The room was full 


‘Valerie! And I 
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How can I ge back to it—how can I describe it! 
surely I can never forget it. 

From the room within came a strange, mysterious 
sound—not Valerie’s voice, for she did not answer. The 
sound of which I speak was nothing less horrible than 
the sharp, panting breath—like the breath of some wild 
animal—of something which was crouching upon the 
threshold inside— crouching so close to the door, that 
when it moved, its garments rustled in a deadened way 
against the wood. I knew there was some fearful, un- 
canny thing there then. 

It flashed upon me all at once that there was greater 
danger than I had ever dreamed of suspecting, and 
though I could not understand it, my «xcitement almost 
drove me mad. 

‘* Valerie !” I shrieked out. ‘‘ Valerie! Valerie. Who is 
in the room with you ? Speak to me! Valerie! Valerie !” 

I beat upon the panels with my hands, I called out 
again and again, and the horrible rustle 
breath was my only answer. 


and panting 


Then I clung to the handle of the door, and began to 


shake it with all my strength, and then- ) 

There was a struggle inside; a cry like the cry of a 
panther; the door flew open, and as the already alarmed 
household came flying from the rooms, I found myself 
struggling for life with the creature who sprang out upon 
me, knife in hand—a haggard, once beautiful girl, with 


eves of fire, and thin, fierce lips of scarlet : 


Lucia ! 

T cannot tell how long the struggle lasted, or how it 
ended, I think it must have been that Geoffry Daintree 
drazged her from me. 

I remember his catching us both in his strong arms, 
and then, with the worn, wild face pressed close to mine, 
and the sickening rose-odor overpowering me, I fainted ; 
hut, brief as the battle was, I still had time to see that on 
the threshold inside Valerie lay stretched all her white, 
full length, with a stain of blood upon her side. 

* , x x 

After such a story of course must come an explanation, 
and this explanation was given to me by Lady Daintree 
when I recovered from but poor Valerie 
(whose injury was serious, though not dangerous) was not 
strong enough to hear it for a week. 


my swoon; 


Years ago the Daintrees had met with a heavy trouble. 
Geofttry’s only sister—the Lucia of the narrative—had be- 
come entangled in an unfortunate love affair with a dis- 
reputable Frenchman, while abroad at school, the end of 


which was, that the lover, finding he would be thé loser | 


by the match, deserted her, and poor impassioned Lucia 
Daintree lost her mind. 

This misfortune being kept as much a secret as possi- 
ble, had fallen into a floating rumor, as such things are 
apt to do, and in the rumor the unfortunate girl had been 
represented as a French lady whom Geoffry had greatly 
wronged. 

This was the stovy Valerie had heard, and it was this 
which had caused her wretchedness when it was recalled 
to her memory by the sight of the name on the handker- 
chief. 

A few days before the final dénouement of the mystery, 
Lucia Daintree had escaped from the establishment in 
which she had previously been confined, and some mad 
instinct had led her to secrete herself in her brother's 
house. 

As to the floating fragrance of roses, I almost regret to 
be obliged to confess that this was nothing more than the 
result of a fancy of poor Lucia’s, too. 

She had always affected the odor in her happier days, 
and the French lover had praised it enthusiastically, and 


Yet | 


now one of the freaks of her insanity led her to insist 
upon being allowed to use it to an overpowering extent, 
and as refusal invariably caused her excitement, Geoffry 
had commanded that she should be indulged. 

Valerie could searcely relate anything of what had 
passed in her room on the eventful night. She had 
awakened to see the girl standing over her with angry 
eves, had sprung out of bed, received a sharp stab in 
the struggle, and then fainted. 

And as to the rest—well, before the red roses bloomed 
again in the dear old-fashioned gardens at Daintree, she 
went there with Geoffry himself, the happiest as well as 
the rarest of sweet and tender wives. 


BROKEN GODS. 
By DOUGLAS SLADEN, 


Just another idol 
Fallen from its place 

One more hollow found behind 
An old familiar face! 


Comrade mine, I thought to twine 
Our hearts for evermore, 

And lo! another ido! 
Broken on the floor. 


Kinsfolk reared from childhood 
In one mother’s ways, 

School-friends more than brothers loved 
In heart-open days, 


Lovers dear as kinsfolk ne'er, 
Are themselves no more 

What! must all the idols 
Shatter on the floor ? 


Io! another idol! 
Set it up on high! 

Never heed the broken gods, 
Leave them where they lie! 


On it shower love’s every flower, 
Make it all—your all, 

Veed it with your heart's blood, 
And one day it will fall. 

“Loved you not these false gods 

Broken on the floor ?” 

‘I would fain have worshiped them 
All for evermore. 


“T loved well—’twas they who fell.” 
“Comrade, let them lie, 

And when you love another, 
Shrine it high of high.” 


ON GETTING OLD. 
By ANDREW WILSON, 


THERE is a very large meed of sympathy to be reserved 
for folk who are getting on in years, and who are ap- 
proaching the ‘‘sere and yellow” stage of existence. I 
fancy, however, the liveliest commiseration must be re- 
served, not for those who have long passed the meridian 
of life, but for the units who have just begun to feel they 
are getting old. A man who hitherto has been able to 
move about and around without an ache or a pain, and 
who has not needed to bethink himself very much of 
what he eats or how he eats it, begins to be conscious 
that he cannot take the same liberty with himself as of 

| yore. He finds that he becomes more readily tired than 
formerly ; that his walking or cycling demands greater 
care than it once did, if he is to experience no sense of 
lassitude thereafter ; and that work and play alike can- 
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not be performed or indulged in with the same healthy 
recklessness as of yore. He takes alarm, and consults his 
medicine man, but is told there is nothing wrong. Then, 
one morning, he awakes to the consciousness of the 
truth. It is not that disease has seized on him or de- 
bility attacked him. His life is healthy enough ; but he 
is, in a word, “getting old.” It requires some exercise 
of philosophy, I admit, to face this fact, especially if one, 
prior to the discovery in question, has lived a healthy and 
robust life. One dreads so much to begin the descent 
of life’s hill! Climbing up is exhilarating, because, as 
the toil increases, the strength grows from more to more. 
But going down is a very different matter ; and we would 
fain put on the brake if we could, and arrest the course 
of existence as it speeds onward to old age. 

Folk who are getting old come to have a much livelier 
sympathy with Dr. Faust than they entertained at an 
earlier period of their existence. Rejuvenation is re- 
garded as a splendid idea, and the elixir of life seems 
to present a very reasonable case both in the way of de- 
mand and utility. We may depend upon it that, unless 
human nature very long ago had found the idea of escape 
from the penalties of old age a highly pleasant one, the 
Dr. Duleamaras and other mystics would not have driven 
a flourishing trade in their pills and potions. But mod- 
crn life has its elixirs, pastes, pills, polishes .and lotions, 
to say nothing of false teeth (which are necessary enough, 
it must be admitted, as aids to digestion), false curls, 
wigs (advertised as warranted to show parting of the 
most natural kind), and even eyebrows. 

T never glance over the pages of a certain fashionable 
ladies’ newspaper without smiling and sighing over the 
means which are warranted (and ‘‘ sent by post, free from 
observation, securely packed”) to make Marguerite pre- 
sent the appearance of refreshing juvenility. But, alas ! 
it is appearance only, after all. There is no rejuvenes- 
cence possible for us except in the way of the adornment 
of the outer man and thé external woman. Mme. 
Rachel's arts and devices are still extant, but they do not 
soar to the heights of Dr. Faust’s ambition. For the 
pastes and powders, and the hair-dyes and wigs, one can 
but preserve a measure of just scorn. They represent 
only the feeble attempts of folly to whiten the sepulchre. 
The old alchemists, on the other hand, one can honor and 
esteem amid all their crazes. Their studies over their 
alembics at least attempted in all honesty of purpose the 
yain task of abolishing age, and of giving back in earnest- 
ness to the quivering limbs and aching bones the fire of 
early life and the elasticity of youth. 

TI confess these thoughts have been suggested to me by 
an announcement which recently appeared in the news- 
papers that Dr. Brown-Séquard, of Paris, a well-known 
physiologist, had been lecturing in that city on a newly 
discovered method of renewing our youth. His discourse, 
says the journals, startled his auditory. One writer adds 
that it is certain more will be heard of Dr. Brown-Sé- 
quard’s discovery ; but this writer must be a very ingen- 
uous newspaper man. 


science. 
doings of the Parisian expert. 


A SPARROW STOPS AN ORGAN. 
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The experiments, thus far, haye been satisfactory—so 
Dr. Brown-Séquard states, at least. He has experienced 
symptoms of lightness and increase of vigor. But, after 
all, may one not say as much for the beneficial effects of a 
suitable tonic ? I wait for further information about 
these wonderful Parisian extracts for rejuvenating the 
human frame; but of one thing I am tolerably well as- 


| sured—namely, that unless Dr. Brown-Séquard can com- 


pletely alter the human constitution, he need not hope 


| at his best to do more than prolong life to a few years 


beyond its usual span. This result health - science will 
itself accomplish ; but nothing can alter the decree of 
nature, that our bodies are not meant to act as perennial 
and everlasting machines. Getting old and wearing out 
are just as natural facts of life as is being born or grow- 
ing to adult life. The vital machinery gets feeble, and 
refuses to respond to the calls which it fully answered 
when we were young. 

Nor is this all. The oncoming of old age is marked in 
every feature, organ and tissue of the body. It is not 
merely that the hair grows gray and the face wrinkles, 


| ut that heart and lungs and brain all show the wearing- 


out process by unmistakable signs. If never-ending or 
renewable youth were meant to be a possession of our 
lives, we should not find the internal signs of getting old 
stamped as natural symptoms of bodily decay so indelibly 
upon every tissue. What, for example, does Dr. Brown- 
Séquard say to the fact that after the age of forty our 
brain begins slowly and steadily to decrease in size and 
to lose its substance at the rate of about one ounce in ten 
years ? Does he expect his infusions to replace the lost 
cerebral matter ? I wot not. And there are other con- 
siderations which teach us that growing old is not a thing 
of chance or fate, but a rigid law of existence itself. For 
the bones lose their animal matter, and become more and 
more brittle as age advances ; the blood-vessels undergo a 
process of limy degeneration ; the heart-fibres become 
fatty, and the eye undergoes similar changes. The senses 
become less and less acute, and the muscles respond less 
readily to their wonted stimulation. It would be strange, 
indeed, if, in the nature of vital things, we found our 


| frames otherwise ordered, Even an ordinary machine of 


man’s own making—watch or locomotive alike—wears and 
tears as the result of its work. Therefore, “ getting old” 
is only a sign of work well done, after all. In truth, 


| there is ample evidence to teagh us that he is no philos- 


opher who grumbles at age as a fact of life. We may 
not suppress a sigh and grieve somewhat that the beauty 
of the early morning has gone, and left the world clad in 
tints of more sombre hue than met our eyes in the early 
hours. But the evening has its own delights and its own 
harmonies ; and the wise man sets himself sensibly and 
without undue regrets to enjoy the twilight of life, and 
to make the most of what remains to him of life’s little 


| day. 


IT expect more will be heard of it, | 
and that not much to its credit as a matter of rigid | 
A medical newspaper throws some light on the 


| 


Dr. Brown-Séquard, I | 


learn, makes infusions, decoctions, or tinctures, call them | 


what we will, of various parts and tissues of lower ani- 
mals. These decoctions he is prepared to inject into the 
human system, probably by aid of a nice little syringe, 
such as is used to insert morphia, or other drugs, into 
the skin. He declares that he has tried the infusions on 





A SPARROW STOPS AN ORGAN. 

THE great organ at the Catholic Cathedral, Louisville, 
Ky., was out of tune for several days. The organist, Pro- 
fessor Chase, searched for the cause, but could not dis- 
cover it. Then Mr. Pilcher, the well-known organ- 
builder, was called in to see what was the matter. After 
a short examination he found the metallic ““D” out of or- 
der. He had the pipe, which is ten feet in height, re- 
moved, and found that a sparrow lodged in the middle of 
it. The sparrow was removed and the pipe replaced, and 


himself, and, so far, exhtbits the true courage of the | the organ is now in good order. It is not known how the 


savant, 


| 


bird could have got into the pipe. 
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A QUAINT OLD JAPANESE TOWN: 


NIKKO THE 


BEAUTIFUL. 


By Maret Loomis Topp. 


NIKKO 
Japan. 


“Sun's Splendor’—is the great shrine of all 


“ Nikko minai uchi-wa kekko-to iuna,” runs the popular 


proverb, which Dr. Rein translates, ‘‘He who has not 
seen Nikko must not talk of the Beautiful.” And here, 
indeed, is found a combination of nature and art in such 
magnificent association, that the foreigner is actually be- 
wildered, and finds no adjectives to describe it. 

A long residence in Japan seems necessary before the 
method of one’s mind, if I may so speak, becomes ad- 
justed to the surprising condition of things surrounding 
him—so absolutely different from the Western World. 





with a view to quiet his ambition. But he was keen, 
| alert, and not to be surprised. 

After a time his followers and the forces of his enemies 
came to a decisive battle, in which he conquered tri- 
umphantly. All Japan finally submitted to his perva- 
sive authority. 

| Royal blood flowed in his veins, and he was created 
Chief Shogun by the Imperial Court, while the Toku- 
gawa family was settled in hereditary succession to the 
Shogunate. He was made Chief of the Daimio, or Sei-i 
Tai Shogun, in 1603, and he eclipsed all his predecessors 
in splendor. For more than two hundred and fifty years 


we 
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TORII, AND TEMPLE COURT. 


Nikko has frequently been called the district of Japan 
which is best worth seeing. This it must be, from the 
stand-point of every traveler. 

Here is the tomb of Iyéyasu, the immortal Shogun and 
founder of Yedo, and of his renowned grandson, Iyé- 
midsu. All Japan has vied in honoring these progenitors 
of the most powerful dynasty of Shogun, and in lavishly 
adorning their last resting-place. 

The history of Japan for three or four centuries follow- 
ing the year 1159 is of bloody wars and the struggle for 
power of rival military factions. 

With the birth of the Tokugawa Iyéyasu in 1542 a new 
era was to open for the uneasy country. He served in 
the numerous wars with great distinction ; beginning the 
real founding of Yedo in 1598, he proved himself a legis- 
lator as well as a warrior. 

The governors, suspecting that he wished to usurp the 
whole military power of the Empire, began to raise armies 


after his administration peace 
Japan. 

A brief campaign against a few malcontents, and the 
persecution of Christians, partly interrupted his peaceful 
reign. With these exceptions, tranquillity was thereafter 
unbroken during his life, and his legacy of peace to his 
country is such as few nations can boast. 

In spite of the great power and magnificence of this 
mighty Shogun, he was, after all, but a vassal of the most 
holy Emperor, or Mikado, who dwelt unseen, but faith- 
fully worshiped, in Kioto. 

The Emperor’s power was, however, merely nominal ; 
he was dependent upon the Yedo treasury for protection 
and revenue—but he was the only lawful giver of honor 
and preferment. Keal titles were bestowed by him alone. 
In actual, practical, every-day sovereignty, Iyéyasu was 
supreme over inferiors. His power was administrative, and 
Yedo became a superb city, the seat of the Tokugawas. 


and prosperity reigned in 
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For more than two centuries and a half his family and 
their descendants held this supremacy, and at last had so 
usurped royal power that the Mikado was a mere figure- 
head. This finally led to the bloody revolution of 1863, 
in which the Emperor's forces and the adherents of the 
Shogun desperately battled. The result is well known 
the victory of the Mikado, and the relegation of the Sho- 
gun to their proper place as vassals only of the Son of 
Heaven. 

In the Mikado and his forces the spirit of tolerance and 
liberty overcame the intensely conservative element that, 
wise and peaceful as it had been in its administration, was 
still intent upon closing Japan to any new or foreign 
light. In 1869 the present Mikado removed his capital 
from Kioto to Yedo—now Tokio. 

The greatest of the Tokugawas spent the last vears of 
his life in legislating wisely and minutely for his people, 
building roads, moats and bridges, in perfecting his plans 
for the stability of his government, and in collecting books 
and manuscripts. 

His remarkable code of laws was bequeathed to his chief 
retainers, while he counseled his sons to govern in a spirit 
of kindness. 

He died March Sth, 1616. He was temporarily buried 
at Kuno Zan ; but, acting upon the dying request of 
his father, Hidétada, his second son, erected at lovely 
Nikko a magnificent shrine and mausoleum, whither the 
remains of the great warrior and statesman were conveyed, 
with much pomp of solemn pageantry, in 1617. 

Here court nobles, the vicar of the Mikado, lords, dai- 
mio and the Shogun Hidétada greeted the ‘ august 
ashes ” afterward deposited in the gorgeous tomb, Then 
was performed a ceremony indicative of the apotheosis of 
the great ruler. 

He was deified by the Mikado as ‘Noble of the First 
Degree of the First Rank, Great Light of the East, Great 
Incarnation of Buddha,” and it was decreed that ever after 
the chief priest of Nikko should be a prince of the impe- 
rial blood. 

There were fourteen of the Tokugawa Shogun, but 
Tyémidsu only—grandson of the founder—repeated to 
any marked degree the power and magnificence of Iyé- 
yasu. He alone lies with his grandfather at Nikko, The 
other twelve find resting-place in the Tokio cemeteries at 
Shiba and Uyeno. Iyémidsu died in 1649, after a pros- 
perous reign of twenty-six years. 

The ancient religion of Japan was called Shinto or 
Shintoism. Very few of the old Shinto temples now pre- 
serve the original purity of its rites, but nearly all show 
the influence of a superimposed Buddhism. 

Shinto has heen called a religion of ancestor-worship, 
or veneration for the dead. Dr. Griffis, an unquestioned 
authority in matters Japanese, says that the leading prin- 
ciple of its votaries is an imitation of the illustrious deeds 
of their ancestors, best exhibited by an entire purity of 
life. 

The ‘orii, so distinctively a feature of all Japanese tem- 
ples, and commonly supposed to be a sort of gate-way, 
is only the ancient bird-rest of the early Shinto shrines, 
now ornamented and altered by the more luxurious taste 
of later Buddhism. The forii, as shown in the illustra- | 
tion, consists of two upright posts, slightly inclined to- | 
ward one another at the top, across which rests a third 
piece with projecting ends; under it is a smaller hori- 
zontal beam. 

It was formerly made of rude tree-trunks, and was | 
placed before the old Shinto temples as a rest for the | 
sacred birds offered to the gods—not to be killed, but | 
preserved alive, and thence safe from human harm. 
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The originc] meaning of the forii has gradua!!y been 
forgotten, and the Buddhists, slightly changing its form, 
have coppered the columns, frequently making them of 
stone or bronze, and have, in fact, converted the whole 
thing into the often extremely rich and always conspicu- 
ous object which it now is in the Japanese landscape. 

Purely Shinto temples were at first very plain and sim- 
ple—the Buddhist shrines are resplendent with gold and 
lacquer and magnificence. Some time in the sixth cent- 
ury is the epoch when the golden Indian religion was in- 
troduced into Japan. 

In 584 several court nobles openly professed the new 
faith. But until about the fourteenth century Buddhism 
continued to be the religion of the official, military and 
educated classes, rather than that of the people at large. 

Its final adoption by all is ascribed to the zealous labors 
of two holy missionaries, Shinran and Nichiren, who 
preached, traveled and taught indefatigably, and about 
In reality, nine hundred 
years were required to convert the Japanese from feti- 
chism and Shinto to Buddhism. 

Its doctrines are now familiar to all, even in countries 
Christian. It teaches that men’s souls have been through 
countless cycles of life, and that all our sorrows are tho 
result of sins committed in a previous existence. After 
death the soul must go through yet other stages, until, 
gradually purified, it may arrive at Nirvana—absorption 
into holy Buddha himself. 

The splendor of many of its temples is absolutely over- 
At Nikko they are superb. 

Nikko is about seventy-five miles slig¢)tly north-west 
from Tokio, and to this rare spot leads a1 avenue nearly 
fifty miles in length, overarched the whole distance with 
conifers, principally cryptomeria, a sort of Japanese cedar 
which grows to a great height. Many of them, especially 
near Nikko, are from fifteen to eighteen feet in circum- 
ference, and more than 150 feet high. Except where 
this incomparable arcade is broken by occasional small 
villages, it is a continuous avenue from the banks of the 
Tone-gawa past Utsunomiya to the exquisite resting-place 
of the Tokugawa chief. 

The railway northward from Tokio passes through 
Utsunomiya, and the traveler, leaving the train there, 
has yet twenty-five miles of jinriki-sha riding through 
this delightful avenue. Two coolies can easily make 
the distance in three or four hours, although the road 
is at times considerably up-hill. I found myself all 
too soon at the outskirts of Nikko. 

The town itself consists of one street, which mounts 
the hill-side to the banks of a rushing stream, the Daiya- 
gawa. Over this beautiful mountain torrent are two 
bridges’; the upper and famous red bridge is now closed, 
but was formerly used by the daimio (feudal nobles) on 
their annual pilgrimage to the shrines and the tomb of 
Iyéyasu. 

The beauty of Nikko is unsurpassed. The loveliest of 
its encircling mountains, lofty Nantaisan (8,500 feet), 
wooded to its summit, mirrors itself in calm Chiuzenji 
Lake. The fall of Kégon-no-taki, over 700 feet high, is 
the outlet of the lake. Another beautiful cascade is Kiri 
Furi (Falling Mist), and the whole enchanted region is 
full of soothing water-murmurs, a glory of verdure all but 
tropical in its rich luxuriance, and a fresh, damp coolness, 
sweet with dreamy Summer life. No wonder that Japa- 
nese poetry has sparkled for centuries with the magical 
beauty of this famous spot. 

Natural loveliness, however, we have at home; and 
here at Nikko it can be apprehended by the foreign mind 
—almost described by-foreign adjectives. 


whom miracles are recorded. 


whelming. 
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But the temples, the shrines, the sacred court-yards, 
the magnificence of color and gorgeousness of decora- 
tion, cannot at once be assimilated by the traveler from 
a newer civilization. 

Starting from the pleasant little native hotel—Konishi- 
ya Ki-ichi—a few steps bring the visitor to the foaming 
river, crossed by the bridge just below the lordly red 
one. A series of low and moss-grown stone steps lead up 
an easy incline on the farther side. The atmosphere is 
deliciously cool and moist in the deep shade of this gigan- 
tie grove, even in the midst of the hottest Summer. 

Ascending the steps, one of the first interesting monu- 
ments is the famous bronze column, forty-two feet high, 
which is supported by four buttress-like members. From 
the top depend six cups in the shape of lotus - flowers, 
from the petals of which hang golden bells. Four me- 
dallions show the Tokugawa crest. The bright bronze of 
all this ornamentation is popularly supposed to be of 
gold. In the central column are stored copies of the 
Buddhist scriptures. 

Equally interesting, and even more beautiful, is the 
five-storied red pagoda rising 104 feet through the trees 
near by. The illustration well shows its form—the five 
roofs are about twenty feet square—but the glory of its 
coloring cannot, of course, be given. Even the carving is 
not well represented, for much of the richest lies under 
the heavily overhanging roofs, and is necessarily in deep 
shadow. 

The carvings about the lower story represent figures of 
the Chinese zodiac—the rat, ox, tiger, hare, dragon, ser- 
vent, horse, goat, ape, cock, dog and boar forming the 
‘uodenary cycle. This superb pagoda forms the offering, 
in 1650, of one of the chief supporters of the Tokugawa 
family. 

Passing through a fine /orii, we came to one court-yard 
after another, each higher up the hill-side than the last, 
each paved with small, loose stones instead of turf, 
through which the wide walks of flagging guide the vis- 
itor to the more prominent objects. Each court might 
well receive a separate volume of description and eulogy, 
so splendid are the buildings and the decoration. 

The walls surrounding each court-yard are as remark- 
able and ornate as the rest. They have their own roofs, 
under which are carved panels, filling the spaces between 
the uprights. A specialist in architectural decoration has 
said : ‘‘ Birds, flowers, clouds, water and animals are here 
cut with a boldness which the finest of European carvers 
could hardly equal. I doubt, indeed, whether we have in 
Europe any artists who could arrange such compositions 
with half the vigor exhibited in these panels.” 

A large stone tank in one of the courts is very interest- 
ing, for the flow of holy water filling it is so adjusted that 
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is all as glorious in color as the Alhambra itself in its 
richest days. The whole memory of this unique region 
is almost a confusion of magnificence and beauty. 

A fabulous bird of Chinese origin is frequently seen in 
the Nikko carvings. It visits the earth only at millennial 
intervals, or at the birth of some great man. It is called 
the howo, or phenix. It appears both on the new and old 
paper currency of the country, and seems to be a com- 
bination of the pheasant and peacock. With the head of 
a fowl and crest of a swallow, it combines the neck of a 
snake and the tail of a fish. Virtue, obedience, justice, 
fidelity and benevolence are symbolized in its decora- 
tions. 

The temples were all charmingly cool and dark, with 
floors of polished lacquer—which impious boots not be- 
ing allowed to desecrate, were accordingly left outside. 
The ceilings were marvelously carved and colored; and 


| the altars gorgeous with calm Buddhas sitting cross- 


legged in golden lotus- flowers, Kuwannon, Goddess of 
Mercy, brooding peacefully, and an occasional polished 
mirror. Before one or two temples fluttered the cut 
paper of Shinto—almost the sole relic of its original sim- 
plicity, now so richly overlaid. 

Priests, with garments and robes of finest gauze, 
smoothly shaven heads and clearly cut features, sat in 
corners upon mats, quietly sipping yellow tea and watch- 
ing, not unkindly, the invasion of the heretic foreigner. 

In one of the numerous gate-ways from one court-ycrd 


| to another were panels of carefully carved Chinese woods. 


it continually runs over in a smooth, unrippled sheet on | 


the four sides. It supposably resembles a solid block of 
water, but in reality the stone is plainly seen through the 
limpid overflow. The sweeping curves of the roof above 
it rest on twelve monolith columns, elaborately orna- 
mented. 


Near at hand is the curious building dedicated to the | 


sacred horse. Itself of plain, weather - stained wood, it 


| it is said, with a different result. 


has panels of delightfully carved monkeys, and a door of | 
handsome black lacquer, through the lattice of which I | 


saw, not a sacred white pony, but an indiscriminate sort 
of ‘‘ calico ”’ horse. In consideration of a few rin, we were 
allowed to feed this favored animal with beans. 

Stone lanterns abounded in the courts, and there were 
several wonderful, deep-toned bronze bells. 

The buildings containing all the mortal relics of the 
immortal Iyéyasu outvied each other in splendor, and it 





One of the designs was of a tiger and cub, in which the 
grain of the wood represented the striped fur. In a col- 
umn just beyond, the pattern of the background was 
carved upside down, lest the whole thing, if too perfect, 
should bring ill-fortune on the house of Tokugawa. 

Two hundred moss-grown stone steps, with frequent 
landings, lead easily up to the very shrine of shrines, the 
tomb of TIyéyasu itself. These steps begin at another 
graveled court-yard surrounded on three sides by open 
cloisters of red lacquer. The steps, and the massive stone 
balustrade as well, are completely overgrown with the 
green moss, which gives it all a curiously soft and old 
and lovely effect. 

At the top is a fine shrine, and an immense bronze 
stork holding a brass candle in its bill. Near by is a vase 
of lotus-flowers and leaves, done in brass. Above are su- 
perb cryptomerias and retinispores, which throw a dense 
shade over the quiet spot, while from far below, through 
the green masses of foliage, comes the distant sound of 
rushing water. 

No visitor who cares for the curious would fail to take 
a walk up the bank of the foaming Daiya-gawa, along a 
grassy path bordered by wild flowers, to sée the wonder- 
ful row of unnumbered and almost prehistoric stone im- 
ages of Amida Niorai. 

The hands of each image lie on the lap, with thumbs 
end to end. A spot on the forehead is emblematic of the 
Buddha’s wisdom, while a bare space in the hair typifies 
his humility. 

One may count and recount these images, but always, 
Even the pretext of at- 
taching a bit of paper to each one while making the count 
will not break the charm. They refuse to be numbered. 
How many images there are, thus, is not really known. 
Of course none of us were discourteous enough to chal- 
lenge the statement, or to try the count for himself. 

Almost every small town in Japan has its distinctive 
industry. Here the articles most characteristic were odd 
protuberances or growths from the trees, hollowed into a 
suggestion of trays, and while richly lacquered within, 
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showed outside all the knots and seams of their original 
state. 
Sections of odd stems are prepared as kettle-stands, and 


small dishes for sweetmeats are made from bamboo-joints, 


carved to resemble the stem and leaf of the lotus. 

As I write, one of these useful little receptacles stands 
beside me ; and I remember the steep and narrow street, 
with its small, clear stream in the middle, the gay parties 
of young working-girls, in their scarlet petticoats, carry- 
ing wooden buckets, and the shop where I sat looking at 
this and similar carvings, while making bargains in 1- 
certain Japanese with the silver-haired shop-keeper. 

The shouts of 
children, the 
families sitting 
outside their 
wide-open dwell- 
ings, the domes- 
tic fowls running 
hither and thith- 
er, an occasional 
Jjinriki-sha arriv- 
ing, and the ven 
ders of fur slip- 
pers spreading 
their woe-es 
abroad for pur- 
chase, are all 
clearly in my 
mind to-day. 

So also is the 
dignified dealer 
in ‘curios ” (vul- 
gar but unavoid- 
able word!) who 
brought his 
bronze and porce- 
lain for inspec- 
tion, and his an- 
cient 
from one of the 
temples, attribut- 
ing to them all 
such ages as to 
completely con- 


cloisonné 


found the visitor 
from any country 
as infantine as 
America. 

All this liveli- 
ness and buzz of 
daily life on this 
side the rushing 
river. On the 
other, religious 
silence, solemn 
shade, the monuments of centuries, and magnificence be- 
yond description. But it is all Nikko, only I felt that 
{ had been living in remote antiquity. When I entered 
my jinriki-sha, one morning, to rattle down the stony 
street and through the marvelous avenue, to come once 
more back to modern life, the saiyonara of the hotel 
proprietor and all his attendants, gathered to say good-by 
in the pretty Japanese fashion, sounded unreal and far- 
away ; and the nineteenth century seemed but a youth- 
ful upstart in the world’s vast history of ages. 


TeNoRANCE is even more unjust than malice. — Balzac. 





I1HE RED PAGODA. 
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By J. M. M. 


THE most famous of the African dogs was Dellys, who 
was first made corporal by the soldiers, and afterward 
sergeant, for his courage and usefulness, though he began 
his army life as a modest hunting-dog belonging to a 
Zouave named Foutrain. 

The French troops were at that time on a campaign in 
Kabylie, and had to do with the most intelligent and 
hardy of the mountaineers of the Atlas Mountains. Each 
morning the dead bodies of their sentries were found with 
their heads cut 
off, and one could 
not understand 
how they allowed 
themselves to be 
thus surprised. 

One night Fou- 
train’s company 
was on the grand 
guard, and his 
squad was detail 
ed for outpost 
duty. Toward 
ten o’clock in the 
evening a Zouave 
went to relieve a 
sentry, and came 
back saying that 
he had found him 
lying there with- 
out his head. 
They went for the 
body, and took it 
away, leaving an- 
other sentry in 
his place, with 
many exhorta- 
tions to ‘look 
out for himself.” 
On returning, an 
hour after, the y 
found him also 
with his head off. 

The corporal of 
the squad was 
an “original” 
named Louzeau 
de Bellemare, a 
cousin of the 
general of that 
name, and who, 
although of good 
family, had been 
a spoiled child, 
and had resisted education so successfully that he could 
neither read nor write, but had many of the habits and 
instincts of a gentleman. 

Louzeau, after his third sentry had been killed, de- 
clared that he would stand sentry himself, and gave 
orders that no one should relieve him until daylight. 

At dawn the eager squad went to see what had become 
of him. The first thing they saw was a superb head of a 
negro stuck up on a strong shoot of lentisk, and next 


| Louzean himself, quietly smoking his pipe as he sat on 


the decapitated trunk of a gigantic negro. At his right 


| was what seemed to be a Zouave on guard, squatting 
| down under his hood. This was his decoy arranged on 
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some dwari palms. The trick of the Kabyles had been to 
fasten upon themselves branches so carefully that they 
had every appearance of bushes, and could thus gradually 
and surely approach their victims. Foutrain, who was a 
great hunter, determined to train his dog to detect them, 
and succeeded so well, that in ten nights the animal had 
helped the outposts to kill seven Kabyles. 

The Zouaves became quite enthusiastic about him, and 
raised him to the rank of corporal, putting the chevrons 
on his front legs. 

Dellys had his own tactics. He went smelling around 
among the bushes until he scented one of these live ones ; 
then, crouching close, he noticed in what direction it was 
moving, so as to tell what sentry was to be attficked ; 
then stealing quietly away, he went up to the sentry, 
and, without making any noise, he kept his nose turned 
steadily in the direction from which the danger was com- 
ing. The sentry thus forewarned was able to dispose of 
his would-be assassin. 

There was a certain Maltese who went with the column 
as a sort of sutler or camp-follower, picking up whatever 
he could. 

Dellys had evidently taken a great dislike to this man, 
and perhaps, from what followed, one might imagine 
that the dog had picked up some information about the 
sutler that he could not communicate, but which caused 
him to detest him. 

Be this as it may, one night a great noise was heard 
just beyond the outposts, and on going there, the Maltese 
was found with Dellys holding on fiercely to the seat of 
his breeches, from which he vainly endeavored to detach 
him. His being in such a place at such a time led them 
to search him closely, and they found, at last, a note in 
Arabic, giving information to the enemy. He was soon 
bound, tried, condemned and shot. 

For this, Dellys was promoted to the rank of sergeant, 
and bore his new honors as quietly as the old. But alas! 
like so many military heroes, he had a weakness for the 
other sex, and this ultimately proved his ruin. 

He was very well known by the natives, who all wished 
him a thousand deaths. In a campaign against the Kabyle 
tribe of the Guetchoulas, he caused them much loss. 

When the troops were bivouacked for the night, men 
of this tribe were accustomed to make furious attacks, 
They tried three of these, but each time Dellys notified 
the outposts of their approach, which enabled the troops 
to outflank them, and inflict terrible loss upon them. 

Their spies informed them that they owed their ‘losses 
to this dog, and his death was resolved on. 

One day some messengers came from them to treat, as 
they said, for peace. They brought with them a female 
soulougha (greyhound) of beautiful shape, which had a 
wonderful effect on Dellys. Her indifference only in- 
creased his passion, and he continued to be most assid- 
uous. 

The messengers prolonged their discussions until the 
approach of night, and when they departed Dellys went 
with them. 

The next morning the outmost patrols found the head 
of a dog at the top of a stake. It was the head of Dellys. 
The Zouaves were furious. They asked permission to 
attack the villages of the Guetchoulas-Beni-Jeni, whose 
inhabitants had done this deed, and which were reputed 
impregnable. In forty minutes their walls were scaled, 
and they were set on fire. 

Dellys was avenged. He was buried in friendly terri- 
tory, under an olive-tree, and a large pile of stones was 
made to mark the spot where this humble but most use- 
ful friend of the French Zouaves slept his last sleep. 


PERFUMES. 


PERFUMES. 
By A. S, 

In the earliest records of man we read of perfumes. 
The Bible abounds in references to them. Egyptian hierc- 
glyphics tell us that they bore a prominent part in t) 
religious observances of Egypt, and that the dusky maic- 
ens of the land of the Nile carried about with them odo:- 
iferous pouches, and wore strings of beads made of swee:- 
smelling woods. With the Egyptians, indeed, the use cf 
perfumes endured longer than life itself, for the preserva- 
tion of their bodies by the embalmer’s art was due to tho 
free use of spices and sweet compounds. The Greeks 
were fond of all kinds of perfumes. Indulgence in them 
was not allowed to become fashionable in ancient Hellas 
without a protest, for Solon made a law forbidding their 
sale, and Socrates objected to them on the ground that 
they gave the same smell to the master and slave alike. 
In spite of the opposition, however, perfumes grew in 
favor with the Greeks. Allusions to them are often en- 
countered in the works of their poets, sweet odors be- 
ing invariably an attribute given by them to goddesses. 
Thus, in the ‘‘Tliad,” Homer, speaking of the mother of 
Love when she came to visit Achilles, says : 

“ Celestial Venus hovered o’er his head, 
And roseate unguents heavenly fragrance shed.” 


It was at Athens that the perfumer’s art became espe- 
cially noted, An Athenian host caused a slave to sprinkle 
his guests with perfumes as well as scenting the room in 
which he feasted them, and one man is handed down to 
posterity as having conceived the happy idea of introduc- 
ing four pigeons into his banqueting - hall, from whose 
wings sweet odors dripped as they fluttered above the 
heads of the company. As a general rule, Grecian per- 
fumes took the form of ointment, with which the body 
was smeared. To such a pitch did the love of these un- 
guents attain amongst the luxurious Athenians, that eer- 
tain scents were exclusively used for certain parts of the 
body—as balsam-mint for the arms, wild thyme for the 
neck, palm-oil for the cheeks, and sweet marjoram for the 
hair and eyebrows. The ruggedness of the early Romans 
gave way, as their conquests extended, to the more refined 
habits of the people whom they subjected, and as the 
provinces of Southern Italy, which had been colonized by 
the Greeks, came under their sway, Grecian perfumes be- 
came customary among them. 

It is related, as showing the extent to which the new 
fashion spread in Rome, that one Lucius Plotius, who was 
condemned to death by the Triumvirs, escaped and found 
a hiding-place at Salernum, in which he was discovered 
by the smell of the unguents with which he had anointed 
his person. Julius Cesar’s stern spirit had no patience 
with the effeminacy that he considered the use of per- 
fumes showed, and he passed a law utterly forbidding the 
importation of all such compounds. This enactment, 
however, did not meet with any better success than the 


| similar one which had emanated from Solon, and the use 


of aromatics went on almost unchecked. The nerveless 
later Roman Emperors were good customers of the spice 
and perfume merchants. Otho, we are told by Suetonius, 
went so far as to take with him on his military campaigns 
boxes and vials innumerable of essences and cosmetics to 
preserve his complexion and scent his person. Nero is 
said to have consumed at Poppza’s funeral a greater 


| quantity of spices than the whole of Arabia could pro- 


duce in ten years, and the rooms of his Golden House 
were lined with silver pipes so constructed that they 
rained perfumes upon his guests. Saffron was one of the 


| favorite odoriferous substances of the Romans ; their per- 
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FRUIT A PERFECT FOOD. 


fumes were divided into three classes—the diaposmata, or | perfumed gloves, or a sweetly scented searf. The ladies 


powdered perfume ; the s/rymmata, or liquid unguents, 
having an oily basis; and the hedysmata, or solid un- 
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| of her court naturally followed her taste in this respect, 
_ and their husbands and brothers did not suffer themselves 


guents. To such a pitch did their indulgence in sweet | to be outdone. Scented doublets and dresses were all 


odors reach, that they rubbed even their statues, horses 
and dogs with scented ointment. Most of the ingredients 
for their various perfumes were imported from Egypt and 
Arabia ; some were so costly that the slaves who manipu- 
lated them were stripped at the close of each day’s work 
in order that they might not carry any away with them, 
and the completed preparations were sold for as much as 
four hundred denarii, or about $70 of our money per 
pound, Ovid wrote a book on the subject of cosmetics, 
of which only a part has come down to us, in which he 
gave a variety of recipes for imparting smoothness and 
whiteness to the skin. The fondness of the Orientals for 
perfumes is evidenced by the care with which Mohammed 
dwelt upon the fragrance of those who would be found in 
the Moslem’s paradise. The Koran tells true believers 
that they will, after death, enter a land whose soil is 
made of musk, and by way of rendering the attractions 


of the black-eyed houris still more alluring, pictures | 


them as having been created from musk, instead of the 
clay from which mere mortals were formed. Musk in- 
deed is the favorite scent of the Easterns; and pious 
Moslems have gone so far as to erect mosques, mixing 
large quantities of this substance with the mortar that 
bound the bricks together, so that worshipers at their 
shrines might forever be solaced by the fragrance which 
their Prophet loved so well. We find from the Vedas 
that perfumes have been used extensively in India for 
more than two thousand years, and incense forms a prom- 
inent feature of the worship of the Hindoos of to-day. 

On April 12th, which is the last day of their calendar, 
the people of the Burman Empire throw rose - water, 
mixed with a decoction of sandal-wood, on all they meet, 
to wash away the impurities of the past year, and enable 
them to commence the new one free from stains of sin, 
The Thibetans, whose religion is rendered remarkable by 
their use of ‘‘ praying cylinders” (revolving drums in 
which written prayers are placed, which are held to be 
repeated once every time this drum goes round), use in- 
cense freely when worshiping. Joss-sticks, ten thousand 
makers of which are to be counted in the Province of 
Canton alone, are the prevailing form of incense among 
the Chinese. Their only other articles of perfumery are a 
few oils and essences, which, to Caucasian taste, are too 
strong to be agreeable. Musk is prominent among these, 


as is only natural, for the ox which yields it inhabits the | 


Provinces of Mohang Mang and Mohang Vinan, and Chi- 
namen supply the world with its product. The Japanese 


smallness of their list of perfumes. Jimto, an aromatic 
wood, which is burnt in temples and houses, and a kind 
of pomatum made of wax and oil, are almost the only 


use of Occidental scents is rapidly gaining ground with 
them. 

In every age satirists have joined in holding up the 
male patrons of the perfumer to ridicule, but, so far as 
Anglo-Saxons are concerned, events have hardly borne out 
the censure to which they have subjected men who pam- 
per the fifth sense. Englishmen have never been more 
prominent in word and deed than during the reign of the 
keen-witied sovereign whose servants routed the Spanish 
Armada; and yet perfumery was never so extensively 
used by Englishmen as then. 

The Queen herself was extremely fond of scents, and 


was always ready to smile upon a present of a pair of | 


| the rage, and the business of the perfumers was one of 
| the most lucrative that could be followed in the days of 
good Queen Bess. 

A little later, Philip Stubbs inveighed in no measured 
terms against “‘fragrant pomanders and odorus per- 
fumes,” which he declared ‘darken the spirits of all 
who indulge in them.” He said that ‘‘ the beds wherein 
they have laid their delicate bodies, the places where 
they have sat, the clothes and things which they have 
touched, shall smell a week or month or more after they 
be gone.” His only comfort seemed to lie in the reflec- 
tion that these sweet odors would one day be exchanged 
‘for the stench and horror in the nethermost hell,” a 
kind wish which it may be hoped was not destined to be 
fulfilled. 

Beau Brummel was just the sort of man whom one 
would expect to find reveling in perfumes, but his craze 
for self-adornment did not carry him so far, and his pro- 


_ tests against the use of them by members of the sterner 
| sex placed an interdict upon this which has never been 


again overcome. 
The flowers of cold climates, though less brilliant in 


| color, are sweeter, and of more use to the perfumer, than 


those of the tropics. The majority of scented flowers 
are white; next in order of sweetness come red ones, 


| then yellow and blue, while orange and brown flowers 


have less perfume than those of any other color. Three 
| perfumes, musk, ambergris and civet, hail from the an- 
imal world. 


FRUIT A PERFECT FOOD. 


Some people are afraid to eat fruit, thinking that fruit 


| and diarrhea are always associated, when, if they under- 





stood the genuine cause of diarrhea, they would know 
that it was caused by eating meat. In hot weather meat 
putrefies very quickly, and during this process alkaloids 
are formed which are very poisonous, acting as emetics 
and purgatives. ’Tis true that fruit eaten green, or be- 
tween meals, will interfere with digestion and cause bowel 
troubles ; but use fruit that is perfectly ripe at meal-time, 
and only beneficial results will follow. 

Acids prevent calcareous degenerations, keeping the 
bones elastic, as well as preventing the accumulation of 
earthy matters. This is because of the solvent power of 
the acids ; but manufactured acids are not harmless, as 


| are those which nature has prepared for us in the various 
rf ° a - | 
are at one with the natives of the Flowery Land in the 


kinds of fruit. Fruit is a perfect food when fully ripe, 
and were it in daily use from youth to age there would 
be less gout, gall-stones, and stones in the bladder, 


| Stewed apples, pears and plums are favorite articles of 
aromatics that they manufacture, though we believe the | 


diet. For breakfast or luncheon, in the dining-room or 


| in the nursery, there are few table dishes more whole- 


some and more delicious than well-stewed fruit served up 
with cream or custard. 

There are many persons, however, who cannot eat it on 
account either of the acidity of the fruit or the excess of 
sugar necessary to make it palatable. Sugar does not, of 
course, counteract acidity ; it only disguises it, and its 
use in large quantities is calculated to retard digestion. 
The housewife may, therefore, be grateful for the re- 
minder that a pinch, a very small pinch, of carbonate of 
soda sprinkled over the fruit previously to cooking will 
save sugar, and will render the dish at once more palata- 
ble and more wholesome. 
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CABMINA (aN ASTURIAN TYPE). FROM THE PAINTING BY D. CASTO PLASENCIA. 
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THE FAITHFUL SLAVE. 
By MADELEINE VINTON DAHLGREN. 


Zfrutr stood before his aged mas- 
ter, with an air of respectful atten- 
tion, and yet, withal, there was an ex- 
pression of loving interest on his dark, 
mobile face that was pathetic. 

He was not of the full Congo type, 
but what the St. Domingo planters 
called a ‘‘sambo,” or ‘ griffe”; and 
with the lineaments of the most mixed 
race of which he was a splendid speci- 
men, he had inherited an astuteness and an intelligence 
superior to the negro blood of his mother. 

From the time when, as a chubby baby, he had rolled 
about in the sand, almost under the horses’ feet in the 
extensive stables of the ‘‘ Habitation,” or Plantation La- 





LS 


borde, and later on had had the care of the young mas- | 
ter’s riding-horse, then had been assigned to be his com- | 


panion in all his rides, he had looked forward to this hour, 
which had at last come—often dreamed of, scarcely hoped 
for—when his experience, his consummate skill in the 
management of horses, and, above all, his tried fidelity, 
were to receive their reward. 


The venerable Count Laborde reclined in a luxurious | 


hammock, under the shade of an immense silk - cotton 
Vol. XXVIII, No. 4—27. 
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‘* ZPHIR HASTILY ENTERED AND KNELT BESIDE HIS MASTER, GENTLY ROUSING 
HIM, SAYING, ‘AMO, YOUR BLESSING—I AM HERE TO SAVE yov.’” 


tree, and slowly sipped iced orgeat out of+s 
carved silver cup. 

The servant stood with folded arms, and silent. 

‘* Zéphir,” said the master, ‘‘you have seen my new 
cabriolet for three horses, just sent from Paris, with the 
crest of the House of Laborde emblazoned upon the 
panels ?” 
| Zéphir bowed assent. No trained courtier in the pres- 

ence of royalty could have done so more gracefully. 
‘*And you saw no equipage more splendid, when you 
| were in Paris as body-servant of my son, the Baron 
| Charles ?” 
| The slave again bowed, but this time with palpitating 
| heart. 
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‘Ts this to be all ?” thought he. 
‘“‘Zéphir,” resumed the count, who spoke with the slow 


precision of an honored veteran and of an autocrat as | 
well, ‘‘a fine new livery comes with the cabriolet, and it | 


is for you. I appoint you my own special coachman, 
with all the emoluments of the office, as assigned on the 
Habitation Laborde.” 

‘* Amo!” cried the man, using that term of affectionate 


respect, permitted the St. Domingo slave by a kind mas- | 
ter, while on his bended knees, as was the custom, he 


added, ‘‘Bless me.” 
‘‘Good Zéphir, rise—there is my blessing,” muttered 
the count, extending a hand over his head with a move- 


ment as stately as if he had thereby knighted his trusty | 


servitor. And so he had, in a certain way. 

For was not this promotion on a vast estate numbering 
two thousand slaves a well-earned recognition of surpass- 
ing merit ? 

But ah, what surging thoughts flushed and flashed tu- 


multuously through the electrified brain of the honored | 


menial ! ‘ 

**And I have gained this glory,” thought he, ‘above 
all my fellows, to be not only near the master’s person, 
but actually chosen as the guardian of his life ; to be se- 
lected to conduct him over bad roads, steep passes and 
swift torrents in safety—to drive him with pomp, sur- 
rounded by chosen outriders, through the streets of 
Port-au- -Prince, and to manage those magnificent Arabi- 
ans. All this, and more, more— 

And he burst forth with the ieenemeastiile exclamation : 
* Amo, I am your faithful slave till death.” 

“Yes, Zéphir, I know it,” said the pleased old gentle- 


man ; and his voice quivered with emotion, in spite of his | 
| 
“T trust you as I 


assumed nonchalant air, as he added : 
do my own only sor. You may air your new dignity this 
very afternoon, and drive me to Port-au-Prince.” 

‘*With outriders ?” asked the coachman. 

‘“‘In state,” said the count. ‘Now go.” 

And so saying, the septuagenarian languidly fell back, 
reposing at full length in the roomy hammock, closing 
his eyes. 

It was the hour of the siesta, or noonday sleep. An 


attendant picked up the quaint goblet that had slipped | 
for, with the senility of | 


from the wrinkled, listless hand ; 
advanced years, that lacks a forceful will-power and suc- 
cumbs after any unwonted effort, the count, well pleased 


that the morning’s work was done and a favorite made 


happy, almost at the instant fell asleep. 

In those haleyon days of the old French rule in St. ‘Do- 
mingo, the planter was more often the patriarch of his 
people than their task-master. 

So great was the sense of security that prevailed on 
these plantations, that even those who possessed immense 


wealth, such as existed on the Habitation Laborde—from | 


whence it is said two million pounds of clayed sugar were 
annually exported—had no sense of insecurity. 
They slept with wide-open doors and windows, pro- 
tected by the veneration that made their persons sacred. 
Anc thus, amidst Arcadian joys, they dreamed away 
idyllic lives. 


But now a storm was brewing that was at no distant | 


day to transform this earthly paradise into a scene of un- 
paralleled devastation. 

Already the awful cyclone was whirling onward that 
was so soon to reduce this beautiful, fertile island toa 
tumultuous, dismal ruin. 

What a sad fate for this gem of the Antilles, where 
Columbus first joyfully discovered a new world! 


Yes, the hour of doom was at hand, for even as the | 








| count, gently swayed by the grateful sea-breeze, not m. 
aptly called ‘“‘the doctor,” enjoyed his noonday siesta, a 
pair of fierce, blood-shot eyes flashed forth angry glances 
upon that recumbent figure, as prone he rested. 

For one brief instant a towering, dusky form glided 
through the opening vistas of clumps of orange - trees 
that crowned a rising knoll not far distant, then suddenly 
disappeared, quite hidden from view amidst the endless 
dark mountain forest of mahogany that formed a majestic 
background to the plantation, that could be traced in one 
continuous line of ascent to the Highlands of La Coupe, 
some miles distant from the city eastward, 

The visual orb may be closed against external impres 
sions, but the subtle power of a malign influence never 
| fails to make an impress on the finer texture of the soul. 

So the aged sleeper turned wearily in his hammock, 

that evil eye, acting like a shadowy form over a mirrowed 

| surface, disturbing his slumbers ; and he dreamed in that 
one moment that the red cap of Liberty pressed down 
upon his head with the swift, trenchant force of the re- 
morseless guillotine. 

The day was the eventful 4th of March, 1791, and al- 
though the planter knew it not, the tocsin of war’s fierce 
alarms had that moining filled Port-au-Prince with its 
dreadful clangor. 

Meantime, as Zéphir, with head erect, walked rapidly 
away from the interview with his master, his vigilant ey 
caught the flitting glimpse of the darkish shadow, and he 
| instantly paused to gain a clearer look. 

‘**Did I not know, for a certain fact,’”’ mused he, “ that 
| my bad cousin Jeannot was chained in the prison of 
| Port-au-Prince, and justly condemned to the galleys, I 
| could swear that was he.” 

Did some occult link bear the thought to the listening 
savage ? orrather, did he notice Zéphir pause, and divine 
the cause, as for one swift second there darted forth from 
the sheltering seclusion of the deep forest a ruffian black 
man wearing a huge beard, with luminous, ferocious eyes, 
and clad in white shirt and trousers ? 

Throwing up aloft his knotted, brawny arms, with au 
impetuous gesture, he gave one derisive, triumphant yell 
—then disappeared. 

‘It is Jeannot!” gasped Zéphir ; ‘‘ or,” he added, with 
a thrill of superstition, ‘‘ perhaps his awful ghost come 
up from out the depths of hell. Can they have drowned 
him in one of those fearful bottomless ships, the noyades, 
that Baron Charles told Amo about ? He could never stay 
under. He would throw up his big arms, and come back 
just that way.” 

A cold sweat bedewed his forehead, and his knees 
knocked together at the mere thought. 

Nor did Zéphir’s really brave heart quake for himself, 
but for the deadly peril he knew his dear old Amo was in. 

The bellowing outcry had fairly aroused the count from 
his momentary sleep, as with dazed senses he sat upright 
on the hammock’s edge, rubbing his half -opened eyes 
with the filmy lace frill of his embroidered coat-sleeve, 
for the wealthy St. Domingo planter, in those days, was 
as dainty in his dress as a French marquis, as iadeed he 
often was. 

“Ah,” sighed he, ‘‘those splendid mahogany woods I 
have always so zealously guarded now play me false, and 
give shelter to the screech-owl, that respects not my noon- 
day slumber. Well, my sleep is over. I will take some 
light confection in the pavilion, and be ready for the 
drive, with my good Zéphir handling the ribbons.” 

Some hours later, Zéphir, in all the glory of a gorgeous 
uniform, with yellow top-boots and scarlet trimmed and 
gold-laced coat, drove his spirited steeds to the door of 


| 
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the spacious stone mansion where the count awaited his 
coming. 

A dark cloud, or, rather, innumerous cloudlets of dusky, 
gamboling children formed an improvised cohort that es- 
corted the flashing equipage to the outer limits of the far- 
stretching grounds. 

This light brigade turned so many reckless somersaults, 
with woolly heads butting into the flea-infested sand and 
heels in air, that the kind-hearted planter was convulsed 
with laughter by their queer antics. 

So the drive was at first merry enough. 

But, now, once again, as they whirled rapidly past the 
countless herds of cattle grazing on the succulent grasses 
of the estate’s far-reaching savannas, past some wretched 
cabbage-tree huts, a lurking, towering dark figure filled 
the meagre space within one, as Jeannot—for he it was 
—in panther crouch, as if ready to spring forth and clutch 
his prey with sharp talons, growled : 

‘“*Tam the man! The hour is at hand. Mine shall be 
an English chariot. My outriders shall be the revolted 
regiment, and that foolish Zéphir, who is of my kin, shall 
drive my eight horses. The slaye must be the master, 
and the master must die. It will be so, for so says the 
Obeah woman, she who calls herself the Prophetess 
Romaine. Did she not come herself, as she said she 
would, and file away our cursed chains and set us all free ? 
All—all—and put me at the head. She said I was most 
like the Obi. And so we swarmed and fought, and did 
the work she set for us to do; to hack—and hew—and 
kill—and to spare not. Our hands are deep in blood. 
Ha! ha! that red, red sun may do his best, and sink to 
rest in his gory bed, but his fires are pale compared to 
us. For we are to go through all the land and spare not 
one white face. To kill—kill—kill—oh, what a burning 
joy in killing !” 

And the frail hut shook anew with the wild peals of 
ribald, fiendish glee ! 

Was the curse-laden air full'of the malefic influence, as 
a cold chill of lassitude seized the master, and Zéphir re- 
laxed the grip on his reins, as his keen glance once again 
caught a glimpse of that dreaded presence that to his 
heated imagination seemed to hover—now here —-now 
there, and everywhere ? 

Already in their rapid course they were traversing the 
picturesque plain of Cul-de-Sac, to the west on the Leo- 
gane road, amid the rich luxuriousness of waving cane, 
and dotted with its various sugar-mills and distilleries for 
the liquor fafia. 

Here and there, on some rising knoll, were clumps of 
logwood and bayahond - trees, and the well-shaded road 
ran not far distant from the beautiful bay ; the already 
declining sun cast over earth and sea a glory only known 
to the tropics. As they were nearing Port-au-Prince, to 
the amazement of the count, he beheld his son galloping 
toward him at full speed, borne on his fleet, foam-flecked, 
nostril-flaring horse. 

As they met, the Baron Charles bent over low, and 
almost whispered in the old count’s ear: 

‘My father, turn back. I was on my way.to warn you. 
Our brave friend Colonel Manduit has been basely mur- 
dered in front of the church, by his own regiment, who 
have been tampered with and revolted. It is said a mad- 
woman claiming to be a priestess of Obeah has strangely 
moved them. She has opened the prisons, and the coun- 
try swarms with the escaped criminals, with, it is said, our 
brutal slave Jeannot at their head. I find you well at- 
tended, sir, and so I will make my way, without loss of 
time, to the near roadstead of Leogane, where our ship 
Cleo, laden with our crops, swings at anchor. Incendiary 





fires are being lighted by the brigands, and I will clear 
our ship, and be prepared for the turn of events.” 

All this was hurriedly said ; then in an undertone, only 
audible to Zéphir, toward whom he inclined, he added : 
‘*Meet me to-night at the warehouse at Leogane, and 
we will arrange for signals in case of danger.” 

The young baron sped on, and the slave turned his 
head and asked : 

‘* Amo, shall we drive home ?” 

The master feebly nodded assent, and they returned to 
the Habitation Laborde ; but never again did the ill 
fated old man recross its threshold as of yore, for, as 
he descended from his carriage, he was rudely seized as 
a prisoner in the hands of the merciless Jeannot and his 
robber horde. 

‘As to you, my cousin and my foster-brother Zéphir,”’ 
sneered Jeannot, ‘‘ we appoint you to be special coach- 
man for our own sacred person.” 

“‘T hear and obey,” said Zéphir, promptly, and mut- 
tering, as he drove away with a gay flourish and crack of 
his whip, ‘“‘Yes ; even this to save Amo.” 

An hour before, and the aged count, enervated by long- 
continued and uninterrupted prosperity, gave every in- 
dication of the decrepitude of advanced years; but the 
sharp breath of adversity had, with its bitter tonic, in- 
fused new life. 

The noble impulses of a once gallant youth now revivi- 
fied, with their electric thrill, the languid current of his 
veins. 

Count de Laborde seemed to have cast off the weight 
of a score of years as he proudly marched to an out- 
house, where his manacled body was thrown upon the 
ground. - 

‘‘Thank God for two things!” he said. ‘My son is 
saved, and I shall not fail to die as should a Count de 
Laborde.” 

** Amo,” whispered a plaintive voice through a crack 
of the hut, “‘you shall not die. Sleep, if you can. Your 
loving slave will save you.” For already had this loyal 
heart planned a mode of escape, and with his quick and 
ready wit, to plan was to execute. 

He well knew that from this ferocious jailer there 
was no hope of respite, and he meant to make success 
assured, 

So engrossed was he with the one idea of saving his be- 
loved master, that as to the consequences for himself he 
had not given a thought. 4 

The plot was a bold one, and required immediate 
action. 

So he at once sought his cousin, who sat brooding in 
the old count’s easy-chair. 

He said, ‘‘ Jeannot.” 

**Call me general, rascal !” cried the burly scoundrel, 
offended. 

Instantly Zéphir bowed low. 

‘*General,” he said, may it please your excellency to 
order that the guildiveries (distilleriec) shall be rifled, and 
their full casks set running; that the hoarded dajfia shall 
be free to all, as a celebration of our freedom.” 

The proposition was seized with avidity by the outlaw. 

It just suited his sanguinary mood to bring about un- 
bounded license. 

**T give the instant order,” he eagerly replied. 

*¢ General,” said Zéphir, ‘‘ shall I call the chief steward 
for the keys of the wine-vaults, and the overseer to open 
the guildiverias ?” 

**Do all, get all—we give you full authority to-night,” 
said Jeannot, ‘‘ while my soldiers feast and make merry.” 

Some hours later, the once peaceful and well-ordered 
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‘* Amo! master !”” wept the 
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Habitation Laborde presented a scene of riotous con- 
fusion worse than bedlam let loose. 

Zéphir had been swiftly and silently everywhere. 

As the night wore on, the band of malefactors became 
stupefied by their repeated potations of tafia; and two 


thousand souls had pledged away their consciousness in 


huge, intoxicating draughts of the fiery beverage. 

And it was still the early night when Zéphir glanced in 
upon the banquet-hall, where every wretch, Jeannot ex- 
cepted, lay prostrate. 

He, too, seemed to be sleeping ; but no—he merely 
crouched, as does the supple panther, whom only blood 
can satiate, seeing and noting each thing. Nor did he 
fail to see Zéphir. 


ww slave, falling at his feet. 
= ‘* This to me!” 

\ But not a moment must be 
: lost, so, almost instantly col 
lecting himself, Zéphir com- 
menced his preparations. 

The hut had been 
a receptacle for refuse stuff. 
In one corner was an empty 
sugar-hogshead, which he 
turned on its side, and plac- 
ing some cane-stalks, that were 
scattered around the floor, 
within the barrel, then boring 
| a few gimlet air-holes here 
| and there, he said : 

‘“* Amo, Lam sorry, but there 
seems no better way. I must 
fasten you within, and con- 
sign you to the Baron Charles, 
But first sip this cordial and 
eat the bread.” 

Instantly divining the plan, 
the count composed himself, 
could, within the narrow circumference of 
the cask, the bulkhead of which was quickly closed, and 
then, with a strong effort, the precious merchandise was 
carefully placed in position, and rolled along the slanting 
board into thé cart, and they started. 

An hour after midnight Zéphir drew up his panting 


used as 


as best he 


| horses at the door of the Laborde warehouse in Leogane, 


**My cousin,” quoth he, ‘is eaten up by a zeal that | 


may soon eat him up. 
black cat springs.” 


We shall soon see which way the 


Then he lapsed back into his venomous musings. 

It was still another hour before Zéphir drove up in a 
low, lumbering cart, but so 
silently, that by ‘¢ajfia - dead- 
ened sound was 
heard, for the horses’ feet and 
the wheels of the ox-cart were 
carefully covered with felt. 

The sentinel slept heavily at 
the door of the cabin where 


ears no 


the planter lay in chains, as 
Zéphir hastily entered and 
knelt beside his master, gen- 
tly rousing him, saying : 
‘Amo, your blessing—I am 
;’ and at the 
severed his 


here to save you 
same time he 
chains. 

The aged man and 
throwing his arms lovingly 
around his deliverer’s neck, 
kissed him tenderly on either 
cheek. 

‘* You are a king of men,” 
said he, ‘‘ while J am but a 
Count Laborde. Command 
me, Zéphir !” 


arose, 





having met with no delay. 
Had he been seen? Yes, once, for a brief space, had 
the leering gaze of savage eyes been fixed upon him. 
But only for a momentary glance. 
‘Ah, ha!” snarled Jeannot. ‘So Zéphir steals. I’m 


glad of it, for I always hated his goodness. But I will 


humble his pride to-morrow, and show him, too, the full 
worth of my casks of sugar.” 

What premonition of evil made the barbarous Jeannot 
stand where he was so long a time, and finally, with a 
shivering sense of dread, stoop low to enter the hidden, 
arched, vine-clad mouth of a cavern, just where the road, 
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suddenly narrowing, became steep and precipitous to- 
ward the bay, closely hugging some bold rocks that were 
richly covered with tropical verdure ? 

Meantime, the Baron Charles had grown imptient wait- 
ing for Zéphir. And no words can ever paint the mingled 
grief and rapture of that meeting of father and son, nor 
their depth of gratitude to the faithful Zéphir. 

They both implored him to go with them on board the 
Cleo, that was swinging at anchor in the bay. 

But Zéphir thonght it his duty to return and watch 
over the Habitation. 

Ever-zealous, ever-loyal Zéphir ! 

* * . * * * 





The sheltering tangle of twisted roots, overlapping 
vines of sea-side grape and wild Indian fig, hid from view | 


the outlet of the subterranean passage leading to where 
dwelt the fearful woman whose incantations called for 
seas of blood. 

Even the ruffian Jeannot, who came to consult her by 
appointment, trembled in her presence. 

Now crawling upon hands and knees, he soon gained 
the spacious inner chamber of the cave. 

Uncouth idols, of strange and repulsive shapes, were 
sculptured upon its dark, slimy walls, while coiled in the 
void spaces and remote recesses were deadly serpents, 
her familiar pets. 

A hideously deformed dwarf, her minion, and whose 


| 


| ary. 


humped shoulders looked like bat’s wings, had only a | 


minute before entered by a secret way, and as he rolled 
into a dark corner, panting with fatigue, he was scarcely 
noticed by the negro chief. 

Never had he seen the Obeah witch of such dire aspect. 

Into her crisp, woolly, matted hair was twisted a golden 
serpent, with ruby, flaming eyes, and she was clad in a 
flowing saree (a West Indian gown), with quaintly woven 
golden threads of samite. 

She twirled aloft a vibratory stringed shell, that, as it 
was swung in cireles, filled the hollow vault with reso- 
nant, half-formed sound, as of the slow swell of heaving 
tides; and from out its concave, tinted depth flashed 
forth strange similitudes of solemn shapes, and forked 
tongues of concealed adders, that with the sweep of si- 
lence foreshadowed her prophecies of near-looming chaos. 

This weird weapon of sound she called her ‘‘ Dis Di- 
vining Lyre.” 

The witch averred it had been Jubal’s own, in the 
ancient of days. 

As Jeannot entered, she turned upon him with ges#ticu- 
lations of unbounded fury, and scarcely could she articu- 
late her imprecations. 

Monster of cruelty as the man was, superstition made 
him powerless in her hands. 

He did not venture to speak, but stood trembling in 
every limb. 

‘“‘Tdiot ! fool! traitor !” she shrieked. ‘‘ Why did you 
let him escape ?” 

“*O Queen of Obi,” gasped the terrified wretch, ‘‘spare 
me! I know not whom you mean. I never meant to be 
merciful.” 

‘*Who ?” she shouted. ‘‘ Who, infernal dolt, but the 
master I doomed to die. And now, my Lyre tells me that 
he has gone forth in a cask. How dare you ?” 

Jeannot, quick as the vivid lightning’s flash, divined 
the truth. 





He said not a word, but bounded upward with the | 


strong spring of an enraged wild beast, then disappeared. 
“Revenge !” he cried. 


And just as he emerged from the gloomy arch, Zéphir | 


was passing, on his return home. 
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It was as one might snatch a pistol from his belt and 
fire when the loving soul of the faithful slave was freed 
from mortal bonds. 

But as the fiend yelled forth his triumph, he was con- 
fronted by the infuriated priestess, who, with one well- 
directed lunge, plunged her poisoned dagger to the hilt 
in the demon heart of the monster Jeannot, 





CARDINAL LAVIGERIE AND THE 
AFRICAN SLAVE-TRADE. 
By MArc F, VALLETTE. 

Cuartes Martian AtuemManp Lavicertr, the great 
apostle of the African slaves to-day, was born at Esprit, 
France, October 31st, 1825. He made his studies at St. 
Sulpice, in Paris, where in due time he was ordained to 
the priesthood. His career as a priest was such as to 
single him out as a man to command, and on March 16th, 
1863, he was preconized Bishop of Nancy and Toul. But 
such a field was inadequate to meet the yearnings of so 
great a soul. Bishop Lavigerie had devoted his life to 
the service of his fellow-men. He was at heart a mission 
His was to be a life of sacrifice. He had taken a 
deep interest in the French colonies in Northern Africa. 
He heard the Arab children calling upon him to deliver 
them from error’s chain, and he longed to be among 
them. On March 27th, 1867, Pope Pius IX. appointed 
him Archbishop of Algiers, and he soon set out for his 
new field of labor. The diocese to which he had just been 
appointed was full of hardships, privation and suffering. 
The native population was smarting under the humilia- 
tion of European conquest, and the conduct of many of 
the French colonists was anything but edifying. These 
influences had to be counteracted. It required no little 
tact to accomplish all this, and to overcome the influ- 
ences of Mohammedanism. The archbishop was fully alive 
to the wants of his charge. He had longed for that field 
of labor ; he had studied its situation, its wants, and the 
means of supplying them. He repaired to the Seminary 
of Foreign Missions, that fruitful source which supplies 
the world with trained missionaries, and called for volun- 
teers for his far-off diocese. He wanted men of intelli- 
gence, devoted to their holy calling ; men of sacrifice, men 
of strong constitutions; men with a knowledge of the 
manners and customs, and of the likes and dislikes, of the 
African people ; men who were acquainted with the dis- 
eases peculiar to those regions, and had sufficient medical 
skill to treat them; men trained in mechanical arts, who 
could teach the natives how to make a living when they 
had given up their half-civilized mode of life and em- 
braced Christianity. His appeal was earnest and full 
of Christian charity, and it met with a hearty response. 
When Archbishop Lavigerie landed in Africa he was sur- 
rounded by a band of missionaries who knew the great 
work that was before them, and who were ready to bear 
all manner of trials and dangers for the salvation of souls. 
The Diocese of Algiers was large ; it extended south into 
the Soudan. There were blacks as well as Arabs to be 
cared for, and to be brought within the pale of Christian- 
ity. They lived in abject slavery, the prey of the merci- 
less Arab slave-trader. It would be a long time before 


the good archbishop could do all he wanted to for this 
portion of his flock, but he looked forward to the day 
when he could at least begin the work of redeeming the 
African slave. 

In the course of his episcopate of twenty years, he has 
had an opportunity to visit the greater part of his diocese. 
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He has crossed and recrossed the Great Desert of Sahara, 
that divides the northern from the southern portion of his 
territory, and he has had ample opportunity to see slavery 


in all its horrors. In the early part of his episcopate, as | 


we shall see further on, Archbishop Lavigerie appealed to 
the French Government for aid for his suffering Arabs ; 
to-day the cardinal appeals to the world in behalf of 
the negro slave. 
sade against African slavery, and Pope Leo XTIT. has not 
only encouraged him in his glorious work, but has given 
him $60,000 to help it along. In July, 1888, Cardinal 
Lavigerie (raised to the Cardinalate in March, 1882,) ad- 


dressed the Anti-slavery Society of London, and gave a | 


touching picture of the suffering of the blacks at the 
hands of the cruel Arabs, who are pushing their way into 
the very heart of Africa. He described the burning of 
African villages, and told how the unfortunate inhab- 
itants were yoked together and driven on long and pain- 


ful journeys to the market-places ; how the weak ones | 


fell by the way-side and were slaughtered. ‘‘May God 
preserve me,” says the cardinal, ‘‘ from accusing without 
compulsion any man, and especially any people. ... But 
I cannot resist saying that, of all the errors so fatal to 
Africa, the saddest is that which teaches, with Islam, that 
humanity is made up of two distinct races—one, that of 
believers, destined to command ; the other, that of ‘the 
cursed,’ as they call them, destined to serve. Now, 
among the latter, they place the negro in the lowest 
grade—on a par with cattle.” 

It is a source of great gratification to know that the 
cardinal has met with great encouragement in all the 
countries he has visited. Part of his plan is, that five or 
six hundred European soldiers, well equipped and organ- 
ized, would be able to abolish the slave-trade from Lake 
Albert Nyanza to the south of Lake Tanganyika. He also 


bringing them up in schools, and of sending them back 
as missionaries to the parts of Africa to which they orig- 
inally belonged. We shall see further on how successful 
a similar plan was in civilizing and Christianizing the 
Arab tribes in and around Algeria. Cardinal Lavigerie 
has already sent several young Africans to the House of 
the White Fathers, at Lille, France, to pursue the course 
of the Catholic Faculty of Medicine, in the hope that by 
sending among the natives of Africa physicians of their 
own race, who will give their gratuitous services to their 
countrymen, he will be able to draw them to him, and 
lead them more readily to the foot of the Cross. 

There is every reason to hope that the great missionary 
will be as successful with the blacks as he has been with 
the Arabs. A glance at his work among the latter people 
may not be uninteresting at this time, when his crusade 
is attracting so much attention thronghout the world. 

The Christian Arab villages are the outgrowth of the 
famine of 1868, and were built by Christian charity. The 
events of that terrible period will never be forgotten by 
the Algerine Arabs. Famine, closely followed by the 
plague, carried off one-fifth of the native population in 
the space of a few months. The most revolting scenes 
met the eye along the mountains, in the valleys, and by 
the road-side. Men reduced to the condition of mere 
skeletons; women eating the weeds they found in the 
fields ; children starving at the dried-up breasts of their 
mothers, or perishing along the highways; and all this 
enshrouded in the sombre veil which Mussulman fatality 


throws around suffering and death, Added to this misery | 
Fathers and moth. | 


were crimes unknown to civilization. 
ers murdered their offspring and fed upon their flesh ; 
brother strangled brother and drank his blood; ties of 


He has started out to preach a cru- | 


| cue of little orphans. 


| to him. 


| beings; their limbs were like skeletons 
purposes to purchase young slaves with the object of | 


| 
| 
| 
| Sometimes horses and wagons, thus loaded down with 
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| kindred and of friendship were severed, and naught was 
seen but a savage fever that shone from the eyes of wan- 
dering and famished hordes. 

It would have been one of the blackest episodes in the 
history of our day had not the light of charity gleamed 
| through the darkness. Amid the silence of death, a cry 
| was heard ; it was the cry of the shepherd pleading for 
his flock. Its sound went forth unto Christian lands, and 
it was not long before offerings of money, clothing and 
food poured into his lap. France herself came to the 
rescue, and emulatien in charity, courage and heroism was 
| manifested on all sides, 

Pious missionaries, Sisters of every religious order, 
charitable ladies headed by the leading lady of France at 
that time—the Duchess of Magenta, Mme. Macmahon— 
physicians, soldiers, all responded with energy, and cheer- 
fully faced death in the plague that had broken out. 
How many noble souls fell victims to the cause of charity 
is known only to God. One community alone lost twenty- 
two Sisters, who caught the malignant typhus, and died 
praising God. 

The Archbishop of Algiers, Mgr. Lavigerie, was to be 


| seen wherever there was the most need for his services; 


but he devoted himself in an especial manner to the res- 
He directed the priests and Sisters 
of his diocese to seek out all they could and bring them 
Committees were appointed in different parts of 
the Province, and they, too, sent in all the children they 
found wandering about in a state of starvation; and it 
was not long before Algiers beheld a scene full of horror 
and of pity. Day after day mules and Government wag- 
ons were seen stopping before the archbishop’s door 
and depositing their loads of children, numbers of them 
so emaciated as to be scarcely recognizable as human 
their stomachs 
swollen almost to bursting by the poisonous herbs they 
| had been feeding upon for some time past, and the rai- 
ment of filthy rags exhaling the offensive and fetid odor 
of the deadly typhus. 


these poor little unfortunates, presented the most horrible 
scenes. Among the living might be seen little prostrate 
bodies, with their heads thrown backward, their faces 
paler, if possible, than those around them, their large 
eyes staring wide open, their arms thrown out and moy- 
ing back and forth with the motion of the horse or 
wagon. These had perished, on" the way, of hunger, cold 
and disease. 

Others, and by far the larger number, evinced the 
greatest terror in their faces. Those of them who re- 
covered laughed heartily when they explained the cause 
of it. It was customary among the mountain tribes, to 
which most of them belonged, and where the strongest 
prejudices still exist against Christians, and the French 
people in particular, for mothers to tell their children 
the most horrible stories about the Roumis (Romans) as 
the French were called. ‘‘The French,” they would tell 
them, ‘‘suck the blood of infants and children, and when 
they succeed in carrying them off to Algiers, they either 
eat them or cast them into the sea.” This accounts for 
the fact that as soon as the children of these tribes saw a 
Frenchman they fled for their lives. 

In the case of these children flight was out of the ques- 
tion, but they trembled from head to foot as they were 
set down before the archbishop’s door. But when they 
saw kindly and venerable men—the archbishop among 
them—come forward and lift them gently, in their filth 
and their offensiveness, and set them down tenderly and 
| give them what they most needed, food, they gradually 
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became reconciled to their fate. 
to watch them carefully, lest their anxiety for food be at- 
tended with fatal results in their weak condition. 

In the course of a few weeks over two thonsand of 
these little outcasts were left at the archbishop’s. house 
and formed his adopted family. All France knows how 
he provided for it, how he raised it, how he saved it, both 
body and soul. 
that time. 

But it was not enough to bring up these children 
their future must be locked after, and that, too, in a col- 
ony where bad examples were more frequent than good 
ones, and more shameless. How was this to be done ? 
How guard 
them against 
the tempta- 
tion of re- 
turning to 
their tribes 
and resum- 
ing their 
former lives ? 
These ideas 
filled the 
mind of Mgr. 
Lavigerie, 
and as far 
back, too, as 
1869, when 
he appealed 
to the Chris- 
tian people 
of France for 
the adoption 
of his chil- 
dren. 


Twenty years have passed away since 





‘** Thave al- 
reuly taken 
steps,’’ he 
said, ‘‘to- 
ward settling 
them down 
in such a 
manner that 
they shall be 
able to help 
one another, 
and preserve 
the excellent 
training they 
have been 


Indeed, it was necessary | 


“Tt is true that we shall not make much headway with 
| the adult population who refuse to yield to civilizing in- 
fluences, but if we had been able to do for the last forty 
| years simply what we are now doing for the children we 
have picked up along the highways, what glorious results 
would we not have achieved ! 
‘‘We are pushing forward with confidence and are 
ready for our work. The land is ready ; our children are 
| growing up; some have already reached the years of 
manhood, and we shall found our first village before the 
close of the year. Others will follow, and in a few years 
all our children of to-day can be settled down in different 
places, some of which I have already carefully selected. 
“When I 
reflect over 
my plans at 
night in my 
solitude at 
St. Eug éne, 
with my eyes 
fixed upon 
the transpar- 
ent depths of 
African sky, 
I pray to God 
for time and 
grace to fin- 
ish the work 
[ have com- 
menced, and 
[ sometimes 
imagine that 
my grave 
would not be 
out of place 
near one of 
these peace- 
ful y illages 
in which my 
children are 
to dwell. I 
feel as if my 
last sleep 
would be 
more tran- 
quil among 
those who 
are indeed 
my children 
in gratitude 
and in ten- 


And 

pur- 

chased land for this purpose, so that, later on, we may 
be able to establish villages of Christian Arabs, after the 
manner in which villages composed of Frenchmen, Span- 
iards, Swiss and Italians have been formed at different 
points in Algeria. 


given. 
F Rice CARDINAL 


‘We shall form families by uniting our orphan boys | 


and girls in marriage, we shall allot to each family a suffi- 


cient quantity of land to support them and their children, | 


and we shall take groups of twenty, thirty and forty of 
these young families, organize them into villages, and 
continue to extend such help to them as our means will 
permit. 
join in giving a helping hand to these young people. 
Besides, the State is greatly interested in their welfare, as 
this is the only means by which these people can be res- 


cued from their misery and made to become good citizens. | 





We are confident, too, that the State will also | 


derness. It 

nee “seems to me 

that these souls for whom so many sacrifices have been 

| made, and whom my care shall have regenerated, will 

| pray with greater earnestness for forgiveness for the sins 
of my life.” 

The good archbishop has lived to see the realization of 
his hopes. In less than eight years two villages have 
been built and inhabited by young Christian Arabs, one 
named in honor of St. Cyprian, the great Bishop and 
martyr of Carthage, and the other in honor of St. Monica, 
the mother of the great St. Augustine, Bishop of Hippo. 
Passengers on the train between Oran and Algiers get 
a glimpse of a very pretty village on the side of a hill. 
| The River Chelif flows at its foot, and another little 
stream bounds it on the right. On.this site a Roman 
colony existed long, long ago, and that it was a Christian 
colony is evident, from the fact that the columns of a 
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church were found in digging among the ruins. Six 


Mgr. Lavigerie founded the Community of Sisters of the 


years before, where this village now stands, the deep si- | African Missions, and they did for the women what the 


lence of the surrounding solitude was only ocasionally 
broken by the sharp cry of the jackal or the hyena. Now 
the village forms a sort of oasis in the desert. The houses, 
which are built apart from each other and arranged in 
streets, are unpretending, it is true, but models of clean- 
liness — the never-failing sign of civilization. Rows of 
young eucalyptus-trees already hang their green branches 
over the white walls. An humble church, as white as the 
dwellings it looks down upon, is surmounted by the em- 
blem of the salvation brought to this youthful popula- 
tion. Adjoining the village is a large garden, divided up 
into as many parts as there are families living there, and 
back of this village is a sort of park, in which are kept 
the oxen that do the work, and the cows and goats that 
supply milk. In the country around, the sterile land is 
gradually being cultivated, and waving wheat-fields are 
to be seen everywhere. Upon all sides there is presented 
a spectacle of life and activity. Should a stranger in- 
quire the name of this village, he would be told: ‘ This 
village belongs to the marabout’s children.” The mara- 
bout is the archbishop, for these people call the Christian 
missionaries by the same name by which they designate 
their own priests. The marabout’s children are the or- 
phans, and the Arabs have come to look upon Archbishop 
Lavigerie as the father of the children he saved from 
death, and it is customary with them to name villages 
after their founders. 

In speaking of this village, Archbishop Layigerie said : 
“In this village, built by our own efforts, we have com- 
menced the work of settling down those of our wards 
who have reached years of maturity. We have found no 
more efficacious manner of doing this than that of keep- 
ing our promises to them, and of assuring their future by 
gathering them together far from the dangers of city life 
and from contact with dissolute Arabs.” 

These villages became the safeguards of the young. 
Dwelling there, under the watchful eyes of their guard- 
ians, helping one another, encouraging one another to 
labor and to practice the virtues of the Christian family, 
they are protected against the temptations and the exam- 
ples of reckless colonists. ‘‘ Here,” as the good arch- 
bishop used to say, ‘‘ not only are my children growing up 
around me, but my grandchildren also, for I have been 
a ‘grandfather’ for some time now.” 

It was, indeed, a touching sight to see the venerable 
archbishop, on his visits to St. Cyprian, surrounded by 
nuabers of these little ones, calling him ‘‘ Grandpapa 
Monseigneur,” pulling his garments and ruthlessly get- 
ting upon his lap and searching his pockets for bondons. 

3ut the good father’s work was not finished when his 
“children” had been thus provided for. He had chil- 
dren of a larger growth to look after. The victims of 
diseases, so numerous among the native population, 
needed a place where their afflictions could be relieved | 
and their diseases treated. A house, isolated from the | 
others, was fitted up as a dispensary, and here the Arabs 
of Sahara came, with their loathsome sores, their filth and 
their fevers, to be treated by the missionaries. In a short 
time the cures effected were noised far and wide, and 
soon the good missionaries were obliged, for want of 
room, to treat their patients in the open air. There, 
kneeling upon the bare ground, they would wash and 
dress their running sores, and treat them for all their 
ailments. It was not long before another difficulty con- 
fronted the archbishop. The Arabs began bringing their 
women for treatment, and cases arose which the fathers | 
could not undertake to look after. To meet this want, | 


| diificulty was to build a hospital. 


| at once. 


missionaries did for the men. But there was still a want 
that was keenly felt. This was the means, not merely of 
giving temporary treatment to these sick Arabs, but to 
provide for those whose weak condition made their im- 
mediate return to their homes dangerous, if not abso- 
lutely impossible. What was to be done? To allow 
them to return was to condemn them to death, to keep 
them at the Mission was impossible, for want of room, 
and to assign them to any of the houses was to expose 
the inmates to infection. The only way to overcome this 
But where was the 
money to come from to do so, and to support it when 
built ? Mgr. Lavigerie pondered over these difficulties, 
and trusted to that Providence which never fails the 
French missionary; and Providence came to his assist- 
ance in a manner he least expected. 

General Wolff was in command of the Military Depart- 
ment of Algeria. He was imbued with the Christian and 
sympathetic spirit of the Bedeaus, the Sonis, the Ladmi- 
raults and the Macmahons. He had watched the coura- 
geous and trying efforts of the devoted archbishop. He 
admired his zeal and his prudence. He was fully alive to 
the benefits, both moral and civil, that had grown out of 
the charity of the missionaries toward the sick and suf- 
fering Arab tribes in the vicinity of St. Cyprian, and 
meeting the archbishop, one day, on his rounds, he 
broached the subject to him. 

‘““These people feel at home in this neighborhood,” he 
‘*They appreciate the care and atten- 
tion of your missionaries. Why not build a hospital 
right here, large enough to accommodate them ? It will 
be a work of Christian charity as well as of political ad- 
Besides, your grace is aware that it has always 
been the policy of France to win over her conquered sub- 
jects by acts of kindness.” 

We can readily imagine the effect of these words upon 
the archbishop. He too had thought of Government help, 
but he was hardly prepared to ask for it just then. He 
thanked General Wolff for the suggestion, and intimated 
that he was ready to give the land at his disposal as a site 
for the building, but he added that the most important 
thing was still wanting—money. 

‘And how much do you think it will take to erect a 
hospital such as you would require ?” 

** At the very lowest calculation, it would cost $20,000 
to put up one wing alone.” 

“Very well,” said the general; “if I can obtain the 
consent of the Governor, I will give you a part of this 
amount. We have had, for the last fifteen years, quite 
an amount in the treasury of this division, collected, dur- 
ing a visit of the Emperor, for just such a purpose ; but 
as no practicel plan was ever agreed upon, the money, 
some $8,000, has remained untouched. If this can be 
transferred to you, charity will soon supply the balance.” 

General Chanzy, the Governor, was not slow in recog- 


went on to say. 


vantage. 


| nizing the great advantages to be derived from the plan 


suggested by General Wolff. Mgr. Lavigerie set to work 
Trusting in Providence for the means yet to 
come, he determined that everything in the hospital 
should be of the best, and arranged so as to give the 
greatest amount of comfort to the inmates, The style of 
architecture was Moorish, and when the natives saw the 
magnificent structure, with its splendid appointments, its 
baths and its gardens, they inquired whether it was to be 
the palace of a prince. When told that it was to be an 


asylum for their sick poor, they shook their heads sor- 
rowfully, remarking that the poor sick could never pay 
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for attention in such a place. It was with the greatest 
difficulty that they could be persuaded that the doors of 
this hospital were to be opened to all, without money 
and without price. 

It took two years to build the new St. Elizabeth’s Hos- 
pital and prepare it for the reception of patients. In 
February, 1876, Mgr. Lavigerie saw the completion of his 
great work of charity. He was anxious to celebrate the 
event in amanner that would long be remembered by 
the natives. He sent out invitations to their chiefs, and 
they came from all parts of the country in great numbers. 
Neither distance nor the rainy season could deter them. 
Invitations were also sent to all distinguished foreigners 
within reach, and to all the Government officials in and 
around Algiers. The Prince Royal of Holland, the widow 
of the illustrious General de Lamoriciére, and a large num- 
ber of English families wintering in Algiers, sought and 
obtained permission to witness the grand diffa which the 
good archbishop was about to give to his Arab children. 

It would take too long to attempt a detailed description 
of this opening and dedication of the St. Elizabeth’s Hos- 
pital, The scene around and about the building was 
picturesque and full of life. There, on the hill-side, was 
the bright and happy village, peopled by what were once 
dying and plague-stricken outcasts, rescued by the hand 
of charity. Ata short distance from it rose the beautiful 
new hospital, decorated with flags and streamers, and sur- 
mounted by the cross. The plain below was white with 
the tents of the vast Arab camp that had come to partici- 
pate in the ceremonies. The whole is encircled by the 
mountains, which form a background to this picture, and 
high above them is distinguished the snowy peak of Ou- 
azansenis. The whistle of the train from Algiers set 
every one in motion. Arabs in various-colored costumes 
rode back and forth, their steeds at full speed, and per- 
formed all manner of strange evolutions, discharging 
their carbines, and forming again in line with wonderful 
rapidity. The new-comers from the capital were alarmed, 
and imagined that these warriors had attacked the abode 
of charity ; but they were soon convinced that they were 
being welcomed in truly Arab style. General Wolff, at- 
tended by a brilliant staff, advanced, as Commander-in- 
chief of the Department. The Maire, with his two ‘‘ad- 
juncts,” one a Christian and the other a Mussulman, and 


the Municipal Council, also half Christian and half Mus- 


sulman, came next in order; and these were followed by 
a long procession. The Maire addressed a few words to 
General Wolff, and then the roar of the cannon echoed 
and re-echoed along the mountains, bells rang out joyful 
peals, and squadron after squadron of Arabs discharged 
their carbines and pierced the air with their peculiar cries. 
The happy archbishop, clad in pontifical robes, with miter 
and crozier, and surrounded by his clergy and a number 
of native orphan acolytes, stood under a crimson velvet 
canopy, and after having blessed the negro hospital, 
turned to the four corners of the earth, and in a loud and 
distinct voice sang out the words of solemn benediction. 


This was followed by a salvo of artillery and the ringing | 


of bells. The Prince Royal of Holland, General Wolff, 
with Mme. de Lamoriciére on his arm, and the civil and 
military officers of the place, at once came forward and 
offered their congratulations to the true pastor of his 
people. 

The scene presented on this occasion was, indeed, one 
never to be forgotten in those regions. Here was a coun- 
try just emerging from the darkness into light ; throngs 
of natives, respectful and deeply moved at what had 
taken place around them, gazed in wonder at the’ priests 
in their sacred vestments, at the archbishop invoking the 


blessing of Heaven upon the land he had converted, and 
especially upon his Christian villages, and upon the new 
hospital, over the door of which was the simple inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘ Bit Allah” — The House of God. Such a deep im- 
pression did all this make upon the spectators, that 
Colonel Playfair, the Consul- general of England, ex- 
claimed to those around him: ‘We have seen another 
Augustine.” 

The religious ceremonies were followed by Arab races, 
tournaments, games, feasts (/fantasias and diffas), which 
we cannot stop to describe here. Suffice it to say, 
that provision had been made by Mgr. Lavigerie to feed 
this vast multitude. Oxen and sheep without number 
were roasted in the open air, and French and Arab cooks 
looked after the wants of their respective nationalities, 

Bou-Alem, the Arab chief, was visited in his tent by 
the archbishop, the Prince Royal of Holland, and Mme. 
Lamoriciére. To the latter he said : ‘‘ Madame, the first 
time I made ‘ powder speak’ along this valley, it was by 
order of your lamented husband, General Lamoriciére, 
for the subjection of the country. Iam an old man now, 
and I make it ‘speak’ again to-day to celebrate the con- 
quest achieved by monseigneur — the conquest of all 
hearts by good deeds.” 





| When the archbishop returned to the hospital he was 


obliged to sit on the porch and listen to the songs of the 
Arab bards, and to some Christian hymns that had been 
composed for the occasion. This celebration ceased at 
night-fall, and when the sun rose the next morning the 
camps were deserted and the Arabs from a distance had 
returned to their homes. 

It is impossible to estimate the good results of the 
work accomplished by Cardinal Lavigerie for the civiliza- 
tion of the native population in the vast Diocese of Alge- 
ria. But it was noé the Arab alone, as we have seen, that 
claimed his attention. The poor negro, the victim of 
Arab cruelty, has a soul to save as well as his Arab 
master or his white brother, and the Christian bishop is 
the bishop of ali his people, without distinction of race or 
color. 





The system of man-hunting is, and has long been, the 
curse of Africa. South of the Great Saharan Desert is 
the Soudan region, the great hunting-ground of the Arab 

| dealer in human flesh. Here he captures his victims and 
| carries them to the slave-markets of Kuka, in Bornu, 
| whence the unfortunate negroes are driven across arid 
| desert tracks, under burning sung, to Murzuk, in Fezzan, 
| to be distributed along the northern shores of the Medi- 
| terranean. The horrible sufferings of these poor creatures 
| are beyond description, and the path of the caravan from 
| the Soudan to the slave-market can be traced by the 
bones that lie on either side of the track. The Sultan of 
| Morocco levies an ad valorem duty on slaves brought into 
| his dominions, the annual profit of which nets him some 
| $24,000. This fact will explain, to a certain extent, at 
| least, the ill success that has attended the efforts of Chris- 
tian missionaries to abolish slavery. Indeed, so bitter is 
the feeling of the Arabs against the Christians for their 
| labors in this direction, that the German Missions at Zan- 
zibar, both Catholic and Protestant, have been attacked, 
the missionaries killed, and their orphan charges scattered 
or carried away into slavery. 
| When we consider the enormous pecuniary advantages 
derived from the capture and sale of negro slaves, we can 
very readily understand that those engaged in it will 
| be loath to give it up. Where there is no humanity it 
is useless to appeal to humanity. If the slave-trade is to 
| be abolished in Africa, it must be done by force. Laws 
may be enacted, but they are not enforced. The Christian 
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nations of the world must take united and decided action 
in this matter. No one understands this better than the 
great African apostle of our day, Cardinal Lavigerie. A 
great portion of his life has been spent in the careful 
study of this question. He has been authorized to visit 
the countries of Europe and to enlist the sympathies of 
the noble-hearted of all religious denominations to act in 
concert in behalf of the enslaved negro. England, France, 
Belgium, Italy and other countries have received him 
favorably, and given him the most generous proofs of 
their sympathy. 

The immediate result has been the recent Anti-slavery 
Congress at Lucerne, Switzerland, discussing the most 
effective means of accomplishing the object in view. 
The organization of an 
to be stationed at suitable places in the 
and elsewhere, for the protection of the 
negroes, is one of the main objects of this Congress. 
Whether the present unsettled condition of affairs in 
urope will be favorable to such a step is vet to be seen, 
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TENERIFFE. 


but the fact remains that moral suasion having failed, 
the avarice of barbarism must be met by the furce of ciy- 
ilization. To-day the voice of the black man’s friend 
rings throughout the European Continent and through- 
out the world in behalf of the oppressed negro slaves, 
‘Ye bands of Senators .... 
Who right the injured and reward the brave, 
Stretch your strong arms, for ye have power to save! 
” * ” x ” + * 
Hear him, ye Senates! hear this truth sublime: 
He who permits oppression, shares the crime.” 


CLIMBING MOUNT ‘TEYDE, OR 
PEAK OF TENERIFFE. 

My first impression at the sight of Teneriffe (writes Mr. 
Edward Cotteau) was far from favorable. The majestic 
amphitheatre of the mountains, the blue waters of the 
sea, the white houses of the town of Santa Cruz, formed, 
But I asked how 
could the name ‘ Fortu- 
nate Isles” ever have 
been given to this chaos 
of accumulated rocks, 
these wild and barren 
gorges, this ruddy plain 
destitute of water- 
courses and of all vege- 


THE 


indeed, a landseane of real beauty. 


tation. 

A stroll in the streets 
of Santa Cruz was not 
more encouraging. A 
few trees in the squares, 
narrow streets with bal- 
conied houses, the Plaza 
de la Constitucion, alone 
The heat 
was intense, and a mus- 
quito-net in my room 
But I 
could not complain of 
the people, whose man- 
ners were charming. 

Fortunately, an En- 
glish company had just 
put steamers here to 
run from island to 
island, and I was free 
from the danger of be- 
ing becalmed on a 
felucca. Running along 
the bleak eastern shore, 
[ reached Laguna, the 
ancient capital of the 
island. Two very fine 
churches, relics of its 
former greatness, alone 
relieve its deserted look 
and grass-grown streets. 
Now that it can be 
reached in two hours 
from Santa Cruz by 
steam, it has become a 
resort for the wealthy 
in Summer, as its ele- 
vated position, pure air 
and well-tilled fields are 
most attractive. A de- 
lightful road, bordered 


met my eye. 


was a warning. 
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by gum-trees and pop- 
lars, with blooming lau- 
rels and geraniums, 
leads to the village of 
Tegueste. 

Twice a day a dili- 
gence starts from La- 
guna for Orotava, but a 
more wretched vehicle, 
harness and team could 
not be found. Yet, as it 
made its way slowly 
along, I could enjoy the 
palms and bananas, the 
agaves, euphorbias and 
prickly - pears of the 
tropical landscape. 
Here I caught my first 
glimpse of the famous 
Peak of Teyde, gener- 
ally called Teneriffe, 


which is not visible 
from Santa Cruz, and 


was wreathed in clouds 
as our steamer ap- 
proached the island. 

At Santa Ursula the panorama is so incomparably 
beautiful, that I felt the expression ‘‘ Fortunate Isles” 
to be no exaggeration. Before us, bounded on one 
side by the blue waters of the Atlantic; on the other, 
by Teyde’s mighty mass, lay the magnificent Valley of 
Orotava, proclaimed by Humboldt the finest in the 
world. Nowhere in the world, he declared, had he 
found a more varied aspect, a more seductive whole, 
a more harmonious combination of masses of rock and 
verdures. The town, more than a thousand feet high, 
is shielded by the mountains from the burning winds of 
Africa, and affords one of the most charming Winter re- 
sorts for invalids. 
the spot comfortable hotels have been opened. From this 
point there are many excursions, down to the sea by a 
gentle declivity or upward to the mountains. The most 
attractive is to climb the Peak of Teneriffe, 10,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. 

left the Hotel of the Hesperides (Mr.Cotteau continues) 
at6a.m. My caravan consisted of the mule on which I rode, 
a horse carrying provisions and blankets, Ignacio Dorta, 
our guide, and an arriero—the two latter on foot. The 
path, skirted by thorny agaves, brambles and geraniums, 
rose rapidly as we passed amid cultivated fields, vine- 
yards and cochineal plantations. Here and there a peas- 
ant’s hut relieved the landscape. When we reached an 
altitude of 3,000 feet, we entered a little grove of arbo- 
rescent heather, in which a flock of the splendid Canary 
goats were browsing ; but we were passing beyond the 
limits of habitation and cultivation. 

At 9 a.m. we halted for breakfast. Then the ascent be- 
came more steep, as we traversed a vast stream of lava, 
seamed by deep ravines. The way over scoria and rolling 
stones became very hard, as it gave no foot-hold to our 
animals. There was no sign of vegetation, except here 
and there a clump of the leguminous Adenocarpus frank- 
enioides. 

Two hours’ hard work brought us to the Estancia de la 
Cera, a plateau 6,000 feet high. From this point we had 
a fine view of the volcano, its perfectly regular cone 
rising more than 5,000 feet from the centre of a vast 
plain. This plain, known as the Cafiadas, is an ancient 
crater, bordered on all sides except the gap, where we 


Since the English began to resort to | 











THE CRATER OF THE TEYDE. 


1 
| 
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entered by a circuit of precipitous rocks hundreds of 
feet in height and curiously indented at the top. It 
took fully two hours to cross the Cafladas, though we did 
not ascend more than 1,200 feet higher. This part of the 
journey is very oppressive, the heat of the sun and that 
reflected from the pumice being intolerable. I longed 
for a pair of colored glasses. In this waste nothing grows 
amid the obsidian blocks except a few tufts of retama 
(Spartium nubigenum), a plant of the Broom family, pre- 
cious as fuel in these desolate heights. 

The White Mountain, the last outwork of the Teyde, 
is a mass of yellowish pumice. At its summit we made a 
short halt, and swallowed a little native wine, well wa- 
tered, then we made our attack on the cone itself. By 
an interminable zigzag path through a steep stream of 
black lava, where it seemed impossible for a beast to find 
a footing, a toilsome climb of an hour and a half brought 
us to the refuge of Alta Vista. Here a little wooden house 
has been recently erected to shelter many engaged at this 
altitude in extracting sulphur. 

It is but just four o’clock, afid not feeling exhausted, 
I accept my guide’s offer to visit the Cueva del Hielo, or 
Ice Cave, where snow, with ice-cold water, is found at all 
seasons. There was no trace of path. We had to leap 
from rock to rock, which is rather risky, as the Alpine 
iron-shod staff is unknown here. The guile had prom- 
| ised me one, but brought only a stick like a walking-cane. 
These hardy fellows are so inured to the mountain, that 
they think nothing of the obstacles. I saw our arriero 
come cheerfully down from the Cueva, balancing a good- 
sized barrel of water perfectly on his head. 

The altitude at Alta Vista is about 9,500 feet, and my 
thermometer showed only 7°. From this point I wit- 
nessed a splendid sunset. The shadow of the Peak was 
first projected like a gigantic triangle over the Cafadas. 
Then passing beyond the immense rocky circle, and ris- 
ing as the sun descended, it made its way over the blue 
sea to the Grand Canary, which appeared transfigured 
under a flaming halo. Deep blue at first, the shadow in 
a few minutes passed through all imaginable colors, then 
vanished suddenly, leaving on my memory an undying 
picture of one of the finest spectacles in nature. 

After lighting a good fire of retama, and dining on the 
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provisions we had brought, I tried in vain to take some 
well-earned rest. If our little house had not been invaded 
by the sulphur-workers, it would not have been so bad ; 
but the straw and blankets were peopled by denizens that 
never let me close an eye. 


We started a little before 3a. m. Our object was to 


gain the summit of the cone, still some 1,600 feet above | 


us, before the sun rose. 

The night was dark. Ignacio was well supplied with 
bundles of splinters of Canary pine, a resinous wood, 
which gives a bright light when burning. With these 
torches we silently groped our way for an hour and a 
half. Formerly you had to climb from rock to rock, but 
now a path had been made through the huge masses of 
lava, and a sure-footed mule might ascend by it. I pre- 
ferred to go on foot, on aceount of the cold and the dark- 
ness. At last wo reached the little circular plateau called 
La Rambleta, on which the crowning cone rests. As our 
supply of torches was exhausted, we had to crouch down 
at the foot of a rock to escape the wind and wait for the 
first raws of dawn. The thermometer stood at 4°. 

Half an hour passed. By five there was light enough 
to justify our advancing. We had only about five hun- 
dred feet more to climb, but this last part of the ascent is 


by far the most difficult of all. You have to climb at an | 


angle of 45°, over scoria and pumice, that often roll 
from under you and carry youdown. Half way up, my 
strength gave out. I felt the first attack of soroche, or 
mountain sickness, which may well be compared to sea- 
sickness. Eleven years before I had been seized with it 
en the Andes. The suffering is caused by the rarefaction 
of the air in these great altitudes. Panting for breath, I 
had to stop every five minutes, whether I would or not. 


At last I threw myself down, declaring that I could go | 


no further. Ignacio pointed to the summit, only fifty or 
sixty feet above my head. The sight aroused me. One 
more effort and I reached my destined goal. Thespot on 
which I took my seat was warmed by the fire of the vol- 
cano. Sulphurous vapors issued on all sides; a crater 
yawned one hundred and twenty feet deep at my feet. 
It is not yet clear daylight. The thermometer stands 4°, 
as at La Rambleta. Some fruit, ice cold, and a glass of 
Teneriffe wine, restored me. We lit our cigarettes, and 
fixing our eyes on the east, waited for the sun to rise. 


A little before six, a blood-red spot surged up at the | 


horizon, which at once assumed the most brilliant and 
varied hues. 


tingeing with rosy light the apex of the volcano ; the tall 
points begin to grow light while the valleys are still in 
profound darkness. 
forming a triangle of remarkable regularity, extends like 
a dark veil over the blue sea. Its apex touches Isle 
Gomera, now visible in its whole extent and free from 
vapors. Further on are seen Isle de Fer and La Palma, 
while on the other side the Great Canary is luminous 
with increasing light. I distinguish perfectly, north of 
it, Isleta and Port de la Luz. Then, from my height of 
six thousand feet, I overlooked a long train of dazzling 
white clouds that resembled a fantastic archipelago. 

At my feet, my sight caught the Pico Viejo crater, 
some thousands of feet high; a forest of minor summits 
appear in their smallest details, further down in the 
Circus of the Cafiadas ; and Icod with it white houses, 
Orotava and the port; im fact, the whole Island of Tene- 


riffe, with its bays and countless rugged promontories, 


like a map in relief. 
By half-past seven, in spite of an icy wind, the sun was 
oppressive, and my cap was but a slight protection against 


How describe this magnificent pictpre ? | 
The fiery disk emerged from the ocean, its first rays | 


Ere long, the summit of the Peak, | 


its oblique rays. After visiting the crater, and ascertain- 
ing that at certain points the heat of the soil is intense, 
and full of sulphur everywhere, I thought of descending. 

To get down what had cost so much to climb was but 
child’s play. You have only to slide down the pumice 
path. A few minutes brought us to La Rambleta. An 
hour later, I was breakfasting at Alta Vista, and pursued 
my way on foot to the White Mountain. There I found 
my steed. Descending mounted is more difficult than 
ascending ; the declivity is so steep that you risk breaking 
your neck at every step; but the Teneriffe beasts are so 
| sure-footed that accidents are rare. Yet I congratulated 
| myself none the less when I crossed the threshold of the 
| Hotel of the Hesperides at five o’clock. 

To ascend Teneriffe is a long climb, and fatiguing from 
the heat, the lack of shade, and the precipitous path-way, 
but offers no real difficulty to one accustomed to mount- 
ain travel. There is no precipice, and no danger except 
of a fall from your horse. 

Icod de los Vinos is a large village west of Orotava. I 
saw it from the summit of the Teyde, and paid it a visit. 
There is nothing specially interesting there except its 
Dragon-tree, now the largest in the archipelago since a 
storm laid low the famous one at Orotava. It is a tree of 
remarkably slow growth, and as that of Icod has a trunk 
forty - five feet in circumference, its antiquity is highly 
respectable. 





| 





ON LENDING AND BORROWING. 


LenpineG and borrowing may well go together ; for they 
are like the Siamese twins—in principle inseparable. He 
| who lends encourages borrowing ; he who borrows ,de- 
pends on lending. 

We do not, of course, refer here to business lending, 
such as makes the chief part of the banker's trade, and 
which forms a considerable portion of the rich solicitor’s 
lucrative profession ; because without such transactions 
business would stagnate, and the wings of enterprise 
would be sadly clipt. In such cases either credit or se- 
curity stands against the loan, and, in strictness, it is 
rather a sale of money for a certain period than a loan, 
just as one may hire or buy the use of a horse for half a 
year, as well as for a week, a day, or an hour. Legitimate 
| banking business is the sale of the use of money for defi- 
| nite periods. 
| We refer to that kind of friendly and promiscuous lend- 
| ing which would wholly lose its character were there any 
| definite attempt to put it on a business basis. And there 
| are no more insidiously dangerous indulgences than such 
lending and borrowing. 

Shakespeare strikes the note very clearly here in Po- 
lonius's advice to Laertes—a passage which itself might 
be taken to prove the absolute absurdity of Voltaire’s no- 
tion of the character which has infected the whole of the 
French criticism of ‘‘Hamlet”—to the effect that “the 
good man, Polonius, is an old dotard, much more crazy 
than Hamlet. Polonius says: 

“ Neither a borrower nor a lender be, 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry.” 





‘Who goes a-borrowing goes a-sorrowing,” says the 

| old proverb ; and another, namely Franklin, has it: ‘‘He 

that would know the worth of money, let him go and try 
to borrow some. A popular rhyme has it : 


“ This world is the best we live in, 
To lend, or to spend, or to give in; 
| But to beg or to borrow, or to get a man’s own, 


| Tis the very worst world, sir, that ever was known.” 
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There is a Scotch proverb, beyond all others quaint and 
direct : ‘‘ He that lends his pot may seethe his kail in his 
loof ”’— (i.e., may boil his broth in his hand). 

Lord Bacon was wont to commend the advice of the 
plain old man at Buxton, that sold besoms. 
lazy young fellow came to him for a besom upon trust, to 
whom the old man said: ‘‘ Friend, hast thou no money ? 
Borrow of thy back, and borrow of thy belly, they'll never 
ask thee again ; I shall be dunning thee every day.” . It 
is the same in high as in low life: 

“Lend Spunge a guinea! Ned, you'd best refuse, 
And give him half—sure half’s enough to lose.” 


Sir Henry Taylor, after having set it down as a rule— 
‘never to lend money to a friend, unless you are satisfied 
that he does wisely and well in borrowing it,” goes on to 
say : ‘Some men will lend money to a friend, as .it were, 


to purchase the rights of remonstrance ; but the right so | 


purchased is worth nothing. You may buy the man’s 
ears, but not his heart or understanding.” 

The first time Douglas Jerrold saw a celebrated song- 
writer, the latter said to him, ‘‘ Youngster, have you sufti- 
cient confidence in me to lend me a guinea?” ‘Oh, 
yes,” said Jerrold, ‘‘I have all the confidence, but I do 
not have the guinea.” 

Sir Henry Taylor thus briefly and naively describes the 
usual course of borrowing : ‘‘'The ordinary course of bor- 
rowing is something like this : A, becommg embarrassed, 
through some (perhaps venial) imprudence, is kindly as- 
sisted by his friends, B, C and D, who, however, do not 
altogether approve his conduct, but then it would be un- 
generous in them, under the protection of the favors they 
are conferring, to assail him with reproaches. So far all 


goes smoothly between A on the one hand, and B, C and | 


D on the other. But A, having, by the loans he has re- 
ceived, staved off any immediate consequences of his im- 
prudence, is ‘under a rather stronger temptation than 
before to forego the severe self-denial which would set 
him right again. He has now broken the ice in the mat- 
ter of asking favors; he has incurred whatever humilia- 


tion belongs to it ; and having begged once, it costs him | 


comparatively little to beg again. 
ging and borrowing goes on, therefore, becoming contin- 
ually more frequent and less efficacious ; and as the bor- 
rower grows less and less scrupulous, he nourishes his 
pride (the ordinary refuge of those who lose their in- 
dependence) and resents every repulse as an insult. B, 
C and D then discover that they are not to be thanked 
for what they have lent, but rather reproached for not 
lending more and more ; whereupon they withdraw their 
friendship ; and those who ignorantly look on; or, per- 
haps, hear the story of A whilst B, C and D are silent, out 
of consideration for him, make remarks of inconstancy 
in friendship and the manner in which men are forsaken 
by their friends ; and the desertion only leads the man to 
consider himself as a castaway and to throw himself into 
still more reckless and shameless courses.’” 

And, by way of further discouragement of lending, Sir 
Henry goes on to say, in his simple and effective style : 
‘‘T have never known a debtor who was not, in his own 
estimation, an injured man ; and I have generally found 
that those who have not suffered by them were disposed 
to side with them ; for it is the weak who make the out- 
cry, and it is from the outcry that the world is apt to 
judge. They who lend money to spendthrifts should be 
prepared, therefore, to suffer in their reputation as well 
as in their pu Let us learn from the Son of Sirach : 
‘Many, when a thing was lent them, reckoned it to be 
found, and put them to trouble that helped them. Till 
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A proud, | 


This process of beg- | 


he hath received, he will kiss a man’s hand ; and for his 
neighbor’s money he will speak submissively ; but when 
he should repay, he will prolong the time, and return 
words of grief and complain of the time. If he prevail, 
he shall hardly receive the half and will count as if he 
had found it ; if not, he hath deprived him of his money, 
and he hath gotten him an enemy without cause ; he pay- 
| eth him with cursings and railings, and for honor he will 
pay him disgrace !’” 

And Sir Henry very characteristically adds the follow- 
ing : ‘‘I have known a man who was never rich, and was, 
indeed, in a fair way to be ruined, make a present of 
several hundred pounds, under what he probably con- 
ceived to be an impulse of generous friendship ; but if 
that man had been called upon to get up an hour earlier 
| in the morning to serve his friend he would not have 
| done it. The fact was, that he had no real value for 
money, no real care for consequences which were not ta 
be immediate ; in parting with some hundreds of pounds 
he flattered his self-love with a show of self-sacrifice ; in 
parting with an hour’s folding of the hands to sleep, the 
self-sacrifice would have been real, and the show of it 
not very magnificent.” 

On the declining of requests for loans we may set down 
the following: ‘‘In declining a suit,” says Sir Arthur 
Helps, ‘‘do it without assigning any reason ; for remem- 
ber that in giving any reason at all, you lay some founda- 
tion for a future request.” 
| And again: ‘*To withstand solicitations for loans is 
| often a great trial of firmness. .... The refusal which 
| is at once the most safe from vacillation, and perhaps as 
| little calculated to give offense as any, is the point-blank 
| refusal, without reasons assigned.” 

And here we cannot help recalling the anecdote of the 
| old Scotch burgher elder, who was asked for a loan of 
| fifty pounds by a friend who was inclined to be rather 
free in his ways of life. ‘‘ Well, John,” said the old 
burgher, ‘‘I ken we wad quarrel afore I got the money 
| back, and sae I think it best we sud quarrel while the 
| money is in my pouch (pocket).” 

The following, from the Saturday Review, several years 
ago, is well worth inserting here: ‘‘One of the most 
| striking peculiarities about thriftless people is a constant 
| expectation of sympathy, whenever their carelessness 
brings them into embarrassment. They speak of money 
as housekeepers speak of servants. The whole fault lies 
on one side, and that, of course, tfot their own. Money 
is to them what her trunks and bandboxes and baskets 
are to a nervous old lady on a journey ; only the journey 
never ends, and the trunks are constantly missing, and 
the bottoms of the bandboxes perpetually tumbling out. 
The demon of greed bears them an especial gtudge, and 
ever eludes their grasp. Nobody worthy of the name of 
friend can refuse sympathy for those against whom fort- 
une is so spiteful. Then they will advance a stage, and 
demand practical illustrations of sympathy from their 
friends in the shape of a ‘temporary obligation.’ The 
obligation soon changes its character, and becomes con- 
solidated. Friends as well as fortune quarrel with these 
unlucky beings, who then either drift into downright 
beggary, or else, just contriving to hold their heads 
above water, pass their days in one continued and sordid 
struggle. Why we should sympathize with the folly and 
carelessness which produce such results is not evident. 
There are some forms of weakness which we may justly 
compassionate, but the self-indulgence and neglect which 
are comprised in thriftlessness deserve contempt rather 
than pity, and the spendthrifts who flounder helplessly 
through the world have invariably themselves to blame.” 
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THE ROMANCE OF BLACK GULCH. 
By VIRGINIA BAKER. 


Tuey struck Black Gulch the same day, tho’ they kem ; knowed ’em years afore whenst he lived in Virginny. 
into it from diff'runt d’rections an’ in diff’runt ways— | They hailed from Virginny, he said, was neighbors there 
Reynolds tearin’ down the mountain from Red Peak on a | onct. But bein’ neighbors ain’t allus bein’ friends—no, 
bronco, Rivers ploddin’ up the mountain from Lucky | sir, it ain’t—an’ Bill allowed ez these two had quarreled 
Ford a-top of a little gray mule — which 
Arkansaw said were not strange, it bein’ dead 
agin natur’ fer two sech ter set about doin’ J | 
anything in a sim’lar manner. 

Arkansaw were right, stranger; there were 
no more sim’larity betweenst the looks o’ 
them two then there is betweenst the looks 
of a grizzly an’ a tame rabbit. Reynolds were 
a giant—six foot three, lackin’ quarter of an 
inch, withoutn his butes. An’ he were han’- 
some, too, like this yere Appolyon, which I 
hev heerd were a musikil kerrecter ez were 
worshiped fer a god onct by heathing nations. ‘ ; LH Hj 

Rivers were a leetle man, the smallest size ia ; Hi Wy I, 
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‘* HH WOULD SET ON A ROCK FOR HOURS IN THE MOON- 
LIGHT, BREATHIN’ OUT SECH DISTRESSED SOUNDS EZ 
WERE ENOUGH TER GIVE THE HULL GULCH THER 
DUMPS JES’ TER LISTEN TO ’EM.” 


*boutn a piece o’ land or suthin’, an’ was mortial 
enemies. . 

That leetle sawed-off a mortial enemy ter anybody 
were suthin’ which were mightily pleasin’ ter Arkan- 
saw. He were mightily tickled with the idee, an’ he 
were bound, he said, fer ter raise some fun in the 
gulch outn him. He were bound, he said, fer ter git 
him an’ Reynolds tergether an’ then ter stir ’em both 
up. But he never done it, bein’ furbid by Bison Bill. 
And whenst Bison Bill furbids a thing there ain’t any 


‘“HE WERE TURRIBLE PROUD 0’ BESS, BILL WERE.” of the boys ez gretly hankers ter disobey him, no, 
sir. He air a sure shot, air Bill, full or sober. 
ez grows ‘ceptin’ reg’lar A-1 dwarfts, an’ a skillington of | It were noticed by us all ez Bill were fur from seemin’ 


skin an’ bones. An’ he were mighty puny an’ scart- bilin’ over with joy ter see Reynolds, tho’, ez I said, he 
lookin’. Whenst I first seed him, which it were whenst | ‘lowed him fer ter be a old acquaintance. But it were 
he clumb down offn his mule in front of Decker’s, I | diff’runt with Rivers. Bill clutched his hand ez if he 
thought, fer sure, he were a harf-growed boy. were never a-goin’ ter let it go ag’in, an’ whenst he did let 

There warn’t nobuddy in the gulch ez knowed either | it go it were a r’yal purple. Bill hev a grip like a b’ar’s. 


one on’em cept Bison Bill, an’ he knowed ’em both—' Bill kerried Rivers. mule an’ all, hum to his shanty, an’ 
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that evenin’ invited the hull of us over, an’ we all went. 
It were a bloomin’ time we hed. Bill “lowed ez, hevin’ a 
old an’ pertickler friend a-visitin’ of him, he would cele- 
did. 


The visitors 


Terbacker an’ whisky was free an’ 


contriberted ter the en- 


brate, an’ he 


flewin’. gen'rall 


tertainment of the company. There were more noise 
crowded inter thet shanty in three hours then hed ben 
heerd in the gulch for six months past. There were 
singin’ an’ laughin’ an’ tellin’ of stories—not a still voice 


in the crowd but one, an’ thet were Rivers’s. Through 
the hull evenin’ he sot there, his leetle faded eyes bulgin’ 
his head like biled like we 


was a company of wild painters, but dumb ez a fish. 


outn oysters, a-starin’«. us 


Bill ‘lowed CZ how it were his way. He were naterally 
timidious whenst with strangers. 

gulch, stranger, it 
were that, why sech a scart little 
critter should ever hev lighted outer a Virginny farm in- 
ter the middle of ther Rockies. We arsked thet question 
of Bill the next day, an’ he ‘lowed ez Rivers, like the rest 
of us, hed a hankerin’ fer the nuggats. He ‘lowed ez, in 
this yere diffikilty wot I hey spoken of, Reynolds hed put 
up a lawsuit dodge game o’ some sort, an’ Rivers hed 
used up the heft of his capital fightin’ it. Which it were 
asked immijit by Arkansaw, winkin’ at me, why Rivers 
didn’t feller wot hed bad. 
Which it were answered by Bill ez, outside of lackin’ the 


It were a mysterious puzzle to the 


actin’, meek - lookin’ 


clean out a used him s0 
grit, Rivers were pious, an’ with a conscientious con- 
science couldn't clean out even a mortial enemy. 

Bill “lowed ez how, tho’ not bein’ much on the pious, 
himself, he hed allus hed a powerful likin’ for Rivers, an’ 
were mighty glad the feller hed turned up in Black 
Gulch. He ‘lowed ez how him an’ Rivers hed agreed ter 
stake a claim, ez pards, an’ ter sink a shaft. Which they 
done in the Forked Lightnin’. 

Reynolds hed a hankerin’ fer the nuggats, ez well ez 
Rivers, an’ arter prospectin’ around awhile, he went ter 
work an’ staked a claim, too, and settled down in a shanty 
at the foot of Lookup Mountain. So them two mortial 
enemies, wot ned been separated fer years, was onct more 
located in ther same an’ identikil vicin’ty. 

It were a lively time ez the boys hed fer the 
weeks arter Rivers kem, an’ it would a-ben a livelier one 
ef it hadn't a-ben fer Dill 
could think of but they 
bless you ! 


fust few 
There warn’t much ez they 
But, 


innercent 


put it on the programme. 
’ the 
est, least suspiciousest little critter, puttin’ nat’ral-borned 


Rivers didn’t savvy He were 


idjits ter one side, ez ever I set my eyes onto, an’ there 


hes a consider’ble number of all kinds, from various 


parts ’o the kentry, 
warn't any kind of a dodge ez the boys put up on him ez 
would swaller the big- 


traveled through this section. There 
he smoked it were a dodge, an’ he 
gest-sized bar or Injin story ez they stuffed him with. 
He were green, stranger ; he were that fer a fact—green 
ez a cactus, an’ the nervousest, shakinest critter ez ever 
you knowed wot hedn’t got ther St. Vital’s dance. Whenst 
he kem he didn’t 
then a three-day-old Injin papoose, an’ whilst the boys 
er tryin’ to, I thought 
he would finish the hull crowd. Which he afeared 
he'd do that him Whenst he 
would pint thet vere six-shooter of Bill's at a mark ahead 


know no more boutn shootin’-irons 


was a lurnin’ him ter handle ’em, 


were 


hissulf, an’ made wuss. 


of him, you never quite knowed ef you were standin’ bx 


hind him but wot, arter the smoke hed cleared away, you 
might find the bullet lodged inside yer skull-bone. Volks 
ez visited the shanty gen'rally left their broncos at a 


tell the 
over. An’ he were afraid o’ women ter thet extent ez, ef 
you didn’t know him, you wouldn’t believe it were possi- 


consider’ble distance down the road firin’ were 
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ble fer a man ter be. Old er young, it didn’t make no 


diffrunce—he were scart o’ the sect from A ter Z. An’ 
he hedn’t much more kerridge where men was. He was 


bluffed down easy. Take him all the way round, stranger, 
the boys all ‘lowed ez he were the derndest fool ez ever 
struck Black Gulch. 

Not thet any of the women was hankerin’ ter cure him 
o’ this timidiousness. Thet air’s a virtue wot females, or 
at least the heft of ’em, hez themselves, an’, consekently, 
bein’ naterally contrary -dispositioned, don’t want males 
ter hev. There were no show for, Rivers —er, for that 
matter, any either — whilst feller as 
Dick Reynolds were in Black Gulch. 


other man sech a 

Yes, sir, it were all up with the boys, so fur ez the 
women was concerned, after Reynolds settled down in 
thet leetle shanty at ther foot of Lookup Mountain. 
Nary one on ’em stood a chance aginst him. A pair of 
dare-devil black eyes an’ a head of black curling hair hez 
But he 

an’ J 


a powerful influence over the feminine natur’. 
didn’t women — not a continental 
reckon it he didn’t ez made 
keer so much fer him. Females air a powerful sing’ler 
they air thet. 
‘em yet but what rung in a cold deck on me sooner or 
later—never. 
Black Gulch 
Richard Reynolds. 


keer fur the 


were knowin’ the women 


sect, stranger [ never played with one on 


warn't long in discoverin’ ther size of 
There was most ev'ry v'riety amongst 
us, them days, ’an some was toughers ; but Reynolds were 
a match fer any two of ’em. He were white, he were. 
There warn’t but one man in ther gulch ez could handle 
the shootin’-irons ter ekal him, an’ thet man were Bison 
Bi.l. 

It were *boutn a year arfter Bill an’ his leetle pard 
sunk thet shaft, thet they struck their first streak of 
luck. It were a pocket, an’ outn it they pried the yvaller 
nuggats by the handful. An’ then Bill brung his sister fer 
to lire with 

We hed 
She were livin’ then in Injianny with a uncle wot hed 


He were the single, solitary one. 


him. 
hearn some ’boutn this sister afore she kem 
brung her up. But all of a suddent the ammonia gits a 
grip onto this yere uncle’s chist, an’ four days arfter th 
An’ then Bill 
‘lows ez how all along he hed ben hankerin’ fer ter see 
little Bess—thet’s wot he calls her hez 
pried out them nuggats he is goin’ fer ter fetch her 
An’ so he goes an’ fetches her. 

The wust-upset man in ther Rockies were thet leetle 
Rivers whenst he found out his pard were cale’latin’ ter 
interduce a female inter the fambly. 


first pain kitches him he is plarnted. 
an’ seein’ C7 he 


here. 


He warnted ter quit 
Bill’s premises ter onct, but Bill wouldn’t hear ter no 
But 
arfter the sister kem, we all noticed ez he kep ez clear o’ 
ther house ez ho 


sech thing, an’ so, at larst, he ‘lowed he’d stay. 


could, an’ allus acted terrible scart ef 
she jes’ turned her eyes his way. He took ter prowlin’ 
round ther mountains, playin’ of chunes on a flute, 
which them chunes was the melancholiest, an’ he played 
‘em the wust of anybuddy ez I ever heerd tackle a wind 
instrument. But he seemed ter enj'y himself amazin’ly 
wailin’ of ’em out. Me an’ Arkansaw reckoned ez they 
expressed his feelin’s. 

She were a purty little thing, thet sister were, twenty 
so small an’ child-like 


lookin’ thet you wouldn't hev thought she 


two or three year old ef a day, but 
were scurcely 
an’ brown, an’ whenst 
[ looked at her face I allus thought of a flower jest blowed 
out. An’ she were dressed up some, fer, on the way from 


over seventeen. Her eves was big 


Injianny, Bill had laid out a part of his pile in dry goods. 


Silk gownds an’ di’mon’ ear-rings warn’t none too good 
| fer every-day wear fer her, Bill said, an’, fer cert’in, little 
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Bess hed the bulge on every other woman in the gulch | 


where clothes was. He were turrible proud o’ Bess, Bill 
were. 

Wal, hevin’ sech a pretty face an’ sech garmints, an’ a 
interest in the Forked Lightnin’ 


present from Bill 


which were a birthday 
it were only nateral thet ther male sect 
should fall in love with her, which they did immijit. 
There were a widderer, down to Lone Tree, ez were a- 
mournin’ by the grave of his wife—which she hed ben 
buried only ’boutn a week—-whenst ther stage parsed by 
the grave-yard with Bess’s face a-lookin’ through the win- 
der—it were whenst she kem from Injianny. An’ the very 
nex’ day thet widderer, wot hed ben bowed to the yearth 
by sorrer only a few hours afore, were up ter ther gulch 
a-inquirin’ around fer ter find out who Bess were. He 
were ‘lowin’ ter Arkansaw ez he were fearful lonesome. 

sut thet widderer were not, by no means, the only one 
ez fell a bleedin’ victim ter ther glances of them big 
brown eyes of Bess’s. There were Arizony Sam, from 
over Devil’s-foot Gully way, ez ‘lowed ter hev ben dis- 
app’inted in his youth, an’ were swore ter hate ther sight 
of a female woman ferever ; an’ there were a young ten- 
derfoot ez were prospectin’ on Lookup Mountain—which 
he hed onct ben a doctor at Yaller Bluffs, but were obliged 
ter quit biz on account of a scurcity of patients—an’ there 
were a consider’ble number of our own boys ; an’ there 
were Reynolds. 

The fust time ez ever Reynolds clapped his eyes onto 
leetle Bess he were plum gone. Yes, stranger, plum 
He were the hardest-hit man I ever see. He were 
that confusled an’ beyuggled, that onct, whenst he see her 
parsin’ along ther street, he throwed down his hand an’ 
tore through ther door ter jine her, like he were a sky- 


gone. 


clone on legs, tho’ he were holdin’ a sequence flush an’ 
Arkansaw were only bettin’ on a pair of deuces. It air 
true stranger ; yes, sir, I were there an’ seed it myself. 
He were hard hit, were Reynolds. 

An’ Bess were parently a borned trifler. It were curus 
ter see ther way thet she, a little mite of a girl, whiffled 
these yere tall an’ full-growed men around. But women 
does sech things, an’ hey done ’em in times parst, an’ will 
ez long ez this yearth shell roll, tho’ how, 
air a secrit which hez never ben revealed ter the sect of 


do ‘em, probly, 


man. It were a sight, stranger, fer ter see thet widderer 

he were then jest ’boutn harf-way betweenst sixty an’ 
seventy, an’ hed buried three wives 
Bill’s of a Sunday evenin’. 


ful enough ter keep him ter home 


a-friskin’ up ter 
Wind er rain warn’t power- 
like he were a young 
youth of eighteen, an’ hed never knowed such things ez 
stiff knees, tho’ it were a fact thet, *boutn the time his 
larst wife died, he were fairly hobblin’ with rheumatic 
troubles in both of ’em. An’ it were a sight fer ter see 
Arizony Sam, with his hair ‘iled an’ a biled shirt on, 
carstin’ sech sheep’s glances ez I never would hey be- 
lieved he knowed how ter carst; an’ it were a sight ter 
see thet young tenderfoot a-gatherin’ of wild verbs fer ter 
Bill ‘lowed 
knowed an’ could give the names of the hull kit in a 


press in a book fer Bess which ez Bess 


dead language—an’ it were a sight ter see Reynolds. 
He were hard hit, stranger, he were that, hard | 


no mistake. She didn’t like drinkin’, an’ he give thet up ; 


an’ she didn’t like cussin’, an’ he give thet up ; an’ she 
didn’t like chawin,’ an’ he give thet up. It kem hard, 
but he done it. He were a reeformed 1 An’ tho’ at 
fust she fit shy of him, sl 


he arfter awhile began ter show 
him a marked an’ perticler favior. It were a sick day fer 


the others whenst that happened. Even Arizony Sam, 


wot hed the cheek of a mule, or he wouldn't hey carst 


them looks at any woman arfter sech abuse ez he hed | hear him. 


OF 


| us surprised. 


ther dumps jes’ ter listen to ’em. 
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ee — wattle - 


heaped on the sect in general, ‘lowed ez how he expecied 
he would hey ter take a back seat. We warn’t none of 
The glarnces from them black eyes of 
Reynolds's hed allus proved fearful dangerous ter the 
hearts of the females. But Bill tore around like he wero 
a jemented crazy man. He ‘lowed ez no one ez were a 
enemy ter his pard should marry his sister, I lowed ez 
all the women I ever knowed—an’ I hey knowed a good 
many of ’em, white, Injin an’ Chinese—was contrary-dis- 
positioned, an’ thet the more he jawed ’boutn Reynolds, 
the more favior Bess would show the feller, which was an 
argiment ez were backed up by Arkansaw. An’ so, be- 
tweenst us, we got him outardly soothed down. But in- 
ardly his feelin’s were a-bilin’ like hot springs. His pard 
knowed how ho felt, but he didn’t say nothin’. Only the 
sithin’ of his flute growed more melancholier, an’ his 
time wuss, every day. He would set on a rock fer hours 
in the moonlight —it were Summer—breathin’ out sech 
distressed sounds ez were enough ter give the hull guleh 
He kep clearer of ther 
house than ever, along of bein’ afeerd of fallin’ in with 
Reynolds, who were there often. 

Along ’boutn the fust of September he an’ Bill struck a 
second streak of luck. It were another pocket, an’ one 
day *boutn six weeks later, they struck a vein. 

It were on the evenin’ of thet day, whenst me an’ 
Arkansaw were parsin’ Decker’s, ez we heerd the sound 
of swearin’, an’ steppin in, found a lively time were in 
progress. Side of the bar stood Bison Bill, an’ I ain’t 
stretchin’ the truth, stranger, whenst I say thet outn his 
mouth were a-perceedin’ a string of rip-roarin’ swear 
words ez were the wickedest ez I hev heerd since I hev 
lived in Black Gulch, an’ I hey lived here nigh twenty- 
five years, too. They was hove by Bill at ther head of 
Reynolds, who were standin’ facin’ him. 

It were "boutn the way ez Reynolds had used thet 
leetle pard of his’n, ez Bill were cussin.’ Bill had kem 
over from home—which he were full in ther beginnin’ 


an’ hed invited every galoot wot he met, quite promis- 


| cus, inter Decker’s fer ter drink ’countn his luck. 


‘it an’ | 


An’ 
whilst he an’ ther rest were standin’ there, Reynolds 
stepped in fer ter speak to Arizony Sam. 

Bill ter onct arsked Reynolds to hey suthin’, which 
Reynolds hevin’, ez I said, swore off, arsked fer ter be 
Which Bill, bein’ confusled by ther tanglefoot, 
immijitly says air because of Reynold 


excused. 


mortial 
enemy ter his pard, an’, ‘lowin’ez he will clean out any 


bein’ a 


man ez is down on his pard, squares off at Reynolds, the 
same time heavin’ out this string of cusses. An’ just ez 
me an Arkansaw gits inside the door, he, all of a suddent, 
kitches his shootin’-iron outn his belt, p’ints it at Rey- 
nolds’s head an’ blazes away. 

It were done so quick that nary one of us ever knowed 
edzackly how it happened ; but all ter onct, ez the iron 
goes off, the door wot Arkansaw hed shut busts open, an’ 
a little lean figger comes rushing in betweenst the two 
men, an’ in another minute Bill’s pard is stretched cut 
stiff, with a stream of blood oozing outn his shoulder 
and splashin’ onto the floor. 

Fur the space of a second it is still, stranger—still ez 
the everlastin’ tomb; an’ then Bill, with the ghas’liest 
white face ez ever anybuddy but a dead man wore, cries 
out, ‘*Pard ! oh, pard !” 

Thet rouses us from the kind of trancet thet we air in, 
an’ me an’ Arkansaw springs to Rivers’s side. An 
Arkansaw lays his tremblin’ hand on thet heart, wot we 
don’t know is 


an’ drops in a heap inter a cheer. 


eZ 


still beatin’, Rivers’s opens his eyes. 
‘‘Dick !” he says, slow, an’ almost so low, we carn’t 


‘¢ Wher’ air he ?” 
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Reynolds comes forward an’ kneels down by his side. 
‘*Oh, George, George,” 
do it ?” 
Rivers tries ter smile. 
"Twer fer little Bess’s sake,” 
bad, Dick. 


man on ther face 


he cries out, ‘wot made you 


**Don't feel 
I’m a poor leetle critter ez ain’t like any other 
of the yearth, an’ it don’t make no dif- 
ference whether I die or not. I sha’n’t be missed. But 
you—she loves you.” Then, with a great effort, he lifts 
hissulf up. ‘‘ Bill, Bill,” tell Bess I done my 
best ter make her happy ”"—an’ then he sinks backard 
in a swound. 


he says. 


he says, ‘ 


The nighest person ez knows anything ‘boutn medicine 
air thet young tenderfoot, 
a minute a bronco, with Arkansaw atop of it, 
up Lookup Mountain like a harricane. 

I wouldn't never hev thought, stranger, ez I would ever 
hev ben ez glad to see anything ez I were to see the spec 
tacles of that tenderfoot whenst I ketched a glimpst of 
‘em, glistenin’, ez "boutn fifteen minutes later he jumped 
offn thet bronco at Decker’s door. 

Half an hour arfterward, whenst I kem outn the room 
where we hed kerried Rivers, I found Arkansaw waitin’ 
fur me in ther barroom. 

‘Jim,” says he, ‘‘hev he parsed in his chips ?” 

“No,” says I, ‘not yet.” 

“Uh, Jim,” says he, “fer ter think thet leetle flute- 


a doctor, an’ in 
is tearin’ 


wot were onct 





: thet Lone Tree widderer an’ Arizony Sam. 


| Rivers, 


GULCH. 





tootin’ sawed-off, wot we all 
‘lowed were sech a plum 
- fool, should hev hed the 

Nn y nerve!” He stopped, an’ 

Mh ih | drawed his sleeve acrost his 
eyes. ‘‘ There air one thing, 
certing,” says he, kinder 
husky - like : ‘ef he does 
parse ’em in, his corp will 
hey the biggest funeral ez 
Black Gulch ever see.” 

But he didn’t die. Thet 
tenderfoot fetched him 
through, tho’ he were 
obleeged ter wrastle hard 
with Death ter do it. You 
may bet your life on one 
thing, stranger, an’ thet is, 
thet arfter thet, thet ten- 
derfoot didn’t do no more 
prospectin’ around Lookup. 
He hung his shingle out on 
Main Street, an’ it’s hangin’ 
there yit. I reckon he won't 
never hey ter quit biz ag’in 
fer lack of patients. 

It were a swell weddin’ 
we hed in ther gulch ’boutn 
four months later. Ther 
bride and ther groom was 
fer hevin’ of it private, but 
Bill ‘lowed ez the boys 
would be turrible disap- 
pinted onless it were a 
gen’ral affair, an’ so they let 
him hev his way. An’ a 
bloomin’ success he made 
of it. Most everybuddy, for 
milds around, was there, 
tho’ there was two or three 
ez was conspicuous by ther 
absence, amongst ’em bein’ 
The widderer 
were called ter Yaller Blutis by business cz had ter be 
‘tended to immijit, an’ Sam were feelin’ sick, an’ not ekal 
ter the effort of dressin’ up fer sech a occasion. An’ I 
reckon, wotever his sickness was, he h’ain’t never rekiv- 
ered from it, fer since that day he hev gone barfoot and 
wour blew shirts. 

The presents was numerous, an’ you kin bet thet the 
boys didn’t stick at payin’ a high price fer ’em, neither. 
Amongst ther harnsomest were a di’mon’ necklace with 
ther compliments of Richard Reynolds. Wot, stranger ? 
You thought ez how Reynolds were the groom! Wal, 
thet were a mistake. 

I ‘lowed ter you, a leetle 
played with a female 
on me 
married to a wife 


ez how I never 
yet but wot rung in a cold deck 
an’ I meant wot I said. I hev ben 
all of twenty years, but, ter this day, 
takes a hand in ther game, I ante up cautious. 
Females is queer, an’ leetle Bess warn't no exception ter 
ther gen’ral rule. Fer whilst all Black Gulch were thinkin’ 
ez Rivers were a fool, she were quietly a-discoverin’ of 
pints in his kerrycter ez not a man of us would ever hev 
thought of lookin’ fer. She were diggin’ down deep inter 
his soul, an’ findin’ out thet wot we had took ter be iron 
pyruts were the giniwine geld ore. 

Wot were she foolin’ round with Reynolds fer ? 
never thinkin’ 


while ago, 
sooner or later, 


whenst she 


Wal, 
she would keer fer him, were 
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fightin’ shy, an’ she were ‘lowin’ ez she would fetch him 
round by makin’ him jealous. Which thet air an old trick 
of females, stranger, but it fools the male sect every time. 


DICKENS’S LONDON. 


Lonpon and Dickens are so closely identified in the 
minds of most men, that it is almost impossible to take 
even a short stroll through any part of the city without 
stumbling upon some particular nook or corner which 
has been woven into realism by the magic pen of the 
master fiction-writer. This connection of Dickens with 
London is more profoundly intimate than would be sup- 
posed, and goes far beyond mere vivid and accurate de- 
scription of localities. In everything, whether animate 
or inanimate, he found out at once the characteristic feat- 
ure, and reproduced it in words of faultless precision. 
It is impossible for us not to feel that he pierced to 
the heart and spirit of the old buildings and streets, 
and this we feel all the more by recalling his accounts of 
the places that still survive. With such a guide, the old 
streets and houses long since demolished revive before 
us; and with them rises the old-fashioned London, its 
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humors, its society, of fifty years ago. It is, therefore, 
not surprising that this connection 
between the gifted writer and the 
old bricks of London should have 
become a study, and a very engag- 
ing study; and in antiquarians’ ac- 
counts of the great city, it is now 
become customary to trace the 
haunts and localities of the people 
and places described in his novels. 
But, alas! the day is fast ap- 
proaching, yea, even at the doors, 
when the London of Dickens shall 
have vanished like breath upon a 
mirror. As it is, the picture is {— 
sadly faded; many of the most 
familiar landmarks are gone, and 
their place is not known. We now 
search in vain for the old: Fleet 
Prison, Todger’s, the little Wooden 
Midshipman, the Saracen’s Head S) 
Inn, and countless other places = 
associated with the work of the 
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found poetical to a degree. How old, rusted and original 
is the tiny hall with its steep tiled roof and its quaint, 
square - paned windows, filled in here and there with 
stained glass, and decorated with coats-of-arms, and the 
dingy little court-yard, surrounded by grim, crazy-look- 


ing houses all white and overhanging. 


Staple Inn, which still holds its own in satisfactory 
style, revives in our minds many memories of Hiram 
Grewgious and Neville, and Mr. Tartar and ‘‘the flowers 
that grew out of the Dead Sea.” There is a certain char- 
acter about the old paneled dining-hall, with its baby 
lanthorn, clock and weather-cock, an honest dial with 
bold gilt figures, that all the inn may read as it runs. 
Mr. Grewgious’s chambers can be identified as No. 10, in 
the inner quadrangle, for the door is described as ‘ pre- 
senting in black and white over its ugly portal the 
mysterious inscription of P. J. T., 1747. Perhaps John 
Thomas, or perhaps Joe Tyler, for a certainty P. J. T. 
was Pretty Jolly Too.” Landless’s rooms are given with 
a graphic touch which recalls the whole place : ‘‘ The top 
set in the corner, where a few smoky sparrows twitter in 
the smoky trees as though they called to one another, 
‘Let us play at country.’ ” 

Furnival’s Inn, over the way, is sadly modern, yet there 
is a certain old fashion about it. It will be remembered 
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great novelist. One Ni 

The old Inns of Court, so 2 
graphically described by Dickens, 
are dwindling away one by one. 
Thaive’s Inn, ‘‘a narrow street of 
high houses like an oblong cis- 
tern to hold the fog,” is a thing of 
the past. Symond’s Inn, the 
‘‘little pale, wall-eyed, woe-begone 
inn” which figures so largely in 
the legal scenery of “ Bleak 
House,” has also disappeared from 
the scene; and now that Barnard’s 





NSS A 
Inn is threatened with destruction, a‘. ial 
Pip’s description of it as ‘‘the = | [ow a 
dingiest collection of shabby build- i? 
ings ever squeezed together in a RA 

rank corner as a club for tom- == 

cats” is hardly acceptable. It is Z 


certainly not a place calculated to c= 
cheer one up, yet, the very air of 
melancholy and abandonment is 
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that Dickens was residing here when, like a beam of 
Spring sunshine, he first made the world gay by those 
** Pickwick Papers” which to this day remain the most 
general favorite of all his works ; and it is stated that his 
roolus were in “‘ No. 15, on the right-hand side, as you 
enter.” Here, too, he locates honest John Westlock ; 
and here the latter courted Ruth by the open window in 
the moonlight, while Tom’s fingers wandered over the 
keys of the plano lost in rhapsody. 

Lyon’s Inn, indissolubly connected with the fame of 
Mr. Testator and his stolen furniture, 
demolished, and Sergeant’s Inn, where the body of Sam- 
uel Pickwick Esq., was formally handed over to the tip- 
staff to be 
since, and will undoubtedly ere long share the same fate. 
It was here that Mr. Pickwick, in the innocence of his 
heart, accepted the card of a lame gentleman loitering 
outside the entrance, who turned out to be a professional 
* bail.” 


Clifford’s Inn, where a certain friend of old Jack Bam- 


has been ruthlessly 


taken to the Fleet, was sold some ten years 


bers shut himself up in his bedroom-closet and took a 
dose of arsenic, also lingers on undisturbed, though sold 
and distribrted years ago. Here are a few ragged and 
blighted trees, « little railed-in square without grass, like 
a disused burial-groand, on which sadly blink the old tat- 
tered yet still serviceabic houses, incrusted together, as 
it were, and toned into a dec» copper color, with eaves as 
hagey as old eyebrows. The general solitude is rarely dis- 
turbed save by some hurried messenge> or business man 
tiking a fancied short cut from Chancery Lane to Fleet 
street, and the 
displayed, seems little troubled by customers. 

Gray's Inn is replete with recollections of Mr. Parkle 

| his friend, and of the gentleman who, by the help of 
the leeches and Mrs. Miggot, was restored to health. It 
also flavors strongly of ‘ Pickwick,” still retaining much 
of the appearance it must have presented when Mr. Pick- 
wick used to come there to consult little Perker. To en- 
ter the pre cincts from Theobald’s Road is to see the old 
iun under its most picturesque aspect. There are the 

ardens stretching away on the left, and that remarkable 

florid old iron gate, with its scutcheons, date and initials 
ll embroidered on it, through which we can see the 
grass and the trees. 

Here in Holborn Court (now called South Square), at 
No. 2, on the top story, resided Thomas Traddles, and up 
here he played *‘ Puss in the Corner” with Sophy and 
the girls, and otherwise conducted himself after the most 
unprofessional fashion imaginable. Nor should it be for- 
gotten that Dickens himself worked here as a lad in the 
oflice of a solicitor of his acquaintance at a modest weekly 
salary. His office associates he afterwards depicted in 
such samples of the profession as the vulgar Guppy, the 
jocose Mallard, the cunning Ja*kson, and the puffy-faced 
Lowton. 

The Temple is vividly described ia ‘* Barnaby Rudge,” 
and also figures largely in ‘‘ Martin Chuzzlewit” and 
Here Tom Pinch was installed 
by the eccentric Mr. Fipps, and here in Fountain Court 
he used to meet his sister, there being ‘‘a little plot be- 
tween them that Tom should always come out of the 


' 


tailor, with his forlorn book of patterns 


**Great Expectations.” 


mple by one way, and that was past the Fountain.” To 
Fountain Court, also, came Ruth and her lover—but why 
for they had no 
business there. It was not in their way. 
Traddles too, in after y 
practice expanded, was found by David ‘“ 
chambers in the Temple with a busy aspect”; and in Pa- 
per Buildings—‘‘a row of goodly tenements shaded in 


they came there at all ‘‘is a mystery 
It was quite 
out of their way.” ears, when his 


working at his 


| Prigg. 
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front by ancient trees and looking at the back upon the 
Temple "— resided Sir John Chester, “ sur- 
rounded by a variety of comforts which left the May- 
pole’s highest flight and utmost stretch of accommodation 


Gardens 


at an infinite distance behind, and suggested compari 
sons very much to the disadvantage and disfavor of tha‘ 
We might also be able to locate Pip’ 
at the top of the last house” in Garden Court, 
and to identify that dismal set of chambers on the second 


venerable tavern.” 


rooms ** 


floor once occupied by Eugene Wrayburn and Mortimer 
Lightwood, whose joint names were inscribed ‘‘in ex- 
tremely white letters on the dungeon-like black outer 
door.” In the Temple Gardens, still famous for their 
annual display of chrysanthemums, Pip, after his illness, 
used to walk about leaning on the arm of the uncouth 
yet gentle-hearted Joe Gargery, and from the ‘*‘ Old Tem- 
ple Stair,” a great Liver Gate like that at York House, he 
and Herbert Pocket started upon that unique steam-boat 
excursion to the mouth of the Thames. 

After leaving the Temple, if you stroll up Chancery 
Lane and past Curistor Street where Mr. Snagsby pur- 
sued his lawful calling as a law stationer, you will come 
to Lincoln’s Inn, so closely identified with the names of 
Miss Flite, and Esther, and Richard, and Ada. Here, in 
Old Square, the great Sergeant Snubbin had his cham- 
bers, and in the same square were the offices of Messrs. 
Kenge and Carboy. In that ‘‘perplexed and troublous 
Valley of the Shadow of the Law,” commonly called Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, you can see the very window of that 
frescoed chamber where Mr. Tulkinghorn, the impenetra- 
ble old family solicitor of the Dedlocks, used to sit for 
hours sipping his tawny port in the long English twi- 
light, and overlooking those fields where the shepherds 
Mr. Forster, 
by the way, omitted to point out to his readers what the 


play on Chancery pipes that have no stop. 


piety of American research has since put on record, that 
Mr. Tulkinghorn’s house was a picture of the biographer’s 
own residence. 

In Portsmouth Street, running from the south-western 
corner of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, will be found the original 
of the Old Curiosity Shop, restored a little, but still a 
curiously contrived building, now used as an old paper 
In Portugal Street, hard by ‘the 
public-house just opposite to the Insolvent Court,” was 
the scene of that conference between the erudite Mr. Sol- 
omon Pell and Mr. Weller the elder which resulted in 
Sam’s being locked up in the Fleet. 

On the left-hand side of Kingsgate Street a shop dis- 
playing a barber's pole may be identified as the home of 
Sairy Gamp, and the scene of her quarrel with Betsey 
Here she was called upon by the hypocritical 
Pecksniff, who, after performing for some time on the 
door-bell without any effect, applied himself vigorously 
to the knocker, whereupon he was requested by several 
female voices at once to ‘‘ knock at the winder,” which 
he accordingly did, to the great damage of the first-floor 
flower-pots, but finally sueceeded in awakening the slum- 
bering Mrs. Gamp, who, after some little delay, appeared 
upon the scene and drove off with him, umbrella and all. 

The new police-office on Snow Hill marks the site of 
Head Inn, where Mr. Wackford 
Squeers used to assemble his pupils before starting by 
coach for Dotheboys Hall. It was here that Mr. Frank 


and junk warehouse. 


the famous Saracen’s 


Cheery ble kicked the offensive stranger down the passage, 
and that honest John Browdie made that wonderful meal, 
including sundry joints, roast and boiled, pigeon - pie, 
fowl and tongue, not forgetting a few tankards of ale, and 
that after the squabble with the Squeers family he calmed 
his feelings by saying to the waiter: ‘“‘ Take these things 
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awa’, and let’s have soomet broiled for sooper—vary com- 
fortable and plenty o’t. Bring soom brandy and soom 
wather anda pair of slippers—the biggest pair in the 
house—and be quick aboot it.” 

It is pleasant tracking out others of these old inns to 
which the magic touch of Dickens imparted such a sin- 
The ‘‘George and Vulture,” Mr. 
Pickwick’s head-quarters in town, is still to be found in 
George Yard, off Lombard Street, in the shape of the ex- 


cular life and color. 


isting Thomas’s Chop House ; and in Clare Market, just | 


at the back of New Inn, is a tavern called ‘‘ George the 
Fourth,” which seems to answer accurately to the de- 
scription of the ‘‘ Magpie and Stump,” the favorite resort 
of Mr. Perker’s puffy-faced clerk Lowton, the latter name 
being probably borrowed from the existing ‘‘ Magpie and 
Stump,” in Fetter Lane. The Green Dragon, in Grace- 
church Street, in the same way, is probably the original 
of the ‘‘ Blue Boar,” which was so frequented by Mr. 


letter. 

In Charles Street, off the Hampstead Road, is the 
**Sol’s Arms,” the public-house where the inquest in 
‘* Bleak House” took place, and at the corner of Silver 
Street and James Street still stands the Crown Inn, of 
which Newman Noggs wrote to young Nickleby: ‘If 
ever you want a shelter in London (don’t be angry at 
this—I once thought I never should), they know where 
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that he had lived on a pair of boots for an entire fort- 
night ; how Sam Weller got ‘‘run in” for debt by his 
own volition, and how Mrs. Bardell got ‘“‘run in” for 
costs by Messrs. Dodson and Fogg ; and how in the full- 
ness of time Mr. Pickwick took leave of the old debtors’ 
prison, upon which occasion Sam invested his whole 
stock of ready money in mild porter, which he dispensed 
on the racket-ground, and hurrahed in divers parts of the 
building until his voice gave out. 

At the upper end of Shaftesbury Avenue there is a 
strange, forlorn alley, with a dilapidated, tottering old 
inclosure, which would exactly serve as the original of 
that dismal gate and alley, ‘‘ Tom-all-Alones,” where 
Mr. Snagsby, under the guidance of Inspector Bucket, 
came in search of Jo the crossing-sweeper ; and in Russell 
Court, that curious winding passage leading to the pit- 
door of the ‘‘Old Drury,” you may yet see the gate of 


| the dismal burial- ground on whose step Lady Dedlock 
Weller the elder, and where Sam wrote his first love- | 


I live, at the Sign of the Crown, in Silver Street, Golden | 


Square.” In Golden Square also lived Mr. Ralph Nick- 
leby, ‘‘in a large corner double house,” and as there is 
only one answering this description, it may be easily 
located. 

The Old Hummuns Tavern in Covent Garden, where 
‘a bed was always to be got at any hour of the night,” 
also survives. 
letter from Wemmick advising him not to return to the 
Temple, put up for the night in “a sort of vault on the 
ground-floor at the back, with a despotic monster of a 
four-post bedstead in it, straddling over the whole place, 


It was here that Pip, having received a | 


putting one of his arbitrary legs into the fire-place and | 


another in the door-way, and squeezing the wretched | 


little washing-stand in quite a Divinely Righteous Man- 
ner.” Covent Garden was always a favorite locality of 
Dickens, and as a boy, when he had no money to buy 
anything, he tells us he used to come here and ‘‘stare at 
the pine-apples.” 

The Golden Cross, it is true, is still to be found at 
Charing Cross, but the large, well-built hotel of to-day 
bears no trace whatever of the old balconied inn of the 
same name, so famous in the last generation as a starting- 
point for stage-coaches to all parts of England. The 
coach-yard of this inn was the scene of that memorable 
‘“‘set-to” be ween Mr. Pickwick and the cabman which 
was cut short by the timely intervention of the green- 
coated stranger. Here the Pickwickians and their new 
acquaintance drank brandy and water, ‘‘ hot, strong and 
sweet”; here they started for Rochester by the ‘‘Com- 
modore,” the stranger. enlivening the journey by his 
Munchausenish anecdotes. 

The Congregational Memorial Hall and Library, in 
Farringdon Street, now occupies the site of the historic 
Fleet Prison, through the machinations of a 
buxom lodging-house-keeper and a brace of pettifogging 
lawyers, Mr. Pickwick was confined for several months. 
We all remember, I should hope, how that great man, 
while making a tour of the ‘‘ poor side,” encountered 
Jingle and Job Trotter, whose eyes on this particular 
occasion ‘*had gone out of town altogether”; how Jin- 
gle made Mr. Pickwick’s blood curdle by informing him 


where, 





was found. It still looks exactly as in the print, “with 
houses looking on every side, save where a reeking little 
tunnel of a court gives access to the iron gate.” Hard by, 
in Clare Street, there stood, until a few years since, John- 
son’s Alamode Beef House, where, upon one occasion, 
David Copperfield, the double of Charles Dickens in his 
youth, carrying his daily allowance of bread under his 
arm, purchased ‘‘a small plate of alamode beef to eat 
with it,” the waiter staring at the precocious boy eating 
his humble dinner as though he had been a monster. 
In Gower Street is a house associated with some scenes 
in the boy Dickens’s life full of pain and misery. At 
No. 145 (No. 4 it was then) Mrs. Dickens set up a school, 
or, rather, tried to set up a school. It is a strange 
feeling to stand before this house and recall the words of 
the then small actor in the comedy: ‘I left at a great 
many doors a great many circulars, calling attention to 


the merits of the establishment. Yet nobody ever came 


to school, nor do I recollect that anybody ever proposed 


to come, or that the least preparation was made to receive 
anybody. But I know that we got on very badly with 
the butcher and baker; that very often we had not too 
much for dinner, and that at last my father was arrested.” 
Every effort had been made to stave off the evil day ; and 
little Charles, whose eyes were already wide open, had 
become familiar with the inside of a pawn-shop, and had 
sold the paternal ‘“‘library ” piecemeal to the original of 
the drunken second-hand book-seller with whom David 
Copperfield dealt as the representative of Mr. Micawber, 
whose prototype, by a strange coincidence, was passing 
tranquilly out of the reality, while his comic counter- 
part was blossoming into a whimsical immortality. For 
Mr. Micawber is the type of a whole race of men who will 
not vanish from the face of the earth so lortg as the hope 
which lives eternal in the human breast is only tempora- 
rily suspended by the laws of debtor and creditor, and is 
always capable of revival with the aid of a bowl of milk- 
punch. Amore humorous, and at the same time a more 
genuine, character was never conceived, and if anything 
is wanting to complete the comicality of the conception, 
it is the wife of his bosom with her mind made up not to 
desert Mr. Micawber. 

In Little College Street, Camden Town, is the house 
where the little waif lodged when employed at Warren’s 
Blacking Warehouse, the landlady of which he afterward 
immortalized in ‘‘Dombey and Son” as Mrs. Pipchin ; 
and in Buckingham Street, Strand, is the house where in 
after - years the novelist, who lived there for some time 
himself, makes David Copperfield reside in ‘‘ a singularly 
desirable compact set of chambers, forming a genteel resi- 
dence for a young gentleman.” 
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In Doughty Street, where he removed on his marriage, 


there is a certain prim monotony, every house being of | 
the same cast—small, and exactly suited for a clerk and | 


his family. It is something to pause before No. 48 and 
think of ‘‘ Oliver Twist” and ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby ” written 
in this study. With unceasing prosperity, he moved 
from this humble but snug quarter to a more pretentious 
mansion, ‘‘ Tavistock House,” in Tavistock Square, where 
he lived for ten years. During those ten years he made 
it re-echo with his quiet and cheery spirit. Not far dis- 
tant is No. 1 Devonshire Terrace, a later residence of the 





| was inveigled into matrimony by a persuasive gentleman 

in a white apron standing in the archway. 
In the poverty-stricken district of St. Giles you may be 

| able to locate the original of the establishment of Mr. 
Venus, preserver of animals and birds, and articulator of 
human bones ; and if by chance you should find yourself 
down in Bevis Marks, you would have little difficulty in 
finding the small dark house once occupied by Mr. Sam- 
son Brass and his monstrous virago of a sister, ‘‘ whose 
accomplishments were all of a masculine and strictly 
legal kind,” with its parlor-window so close to the path- 
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THE OLD WHITE HART IN’ SOUTHWARK, SCENE OF MR. PICKWICK’S FIRST MEETING WITH SAM WELLER. 
(RECENTLY DEMOLISHED. ) 


novelist, where he wrote ‘“‘ Master Humphrey’s Clock,” 
‘David Copperfield,” and some other works, and where 
the grip of actual life met its melancholy death before 
the kitchen-fire. 

Doctors’ Commons, south of St. Paul’s Church-yard, 
with its ‘‘low archway on the carriage side, book-sellers 
at one corner, hotel on the other, and two porters in the 
middle as touts for licenses,” is but little altered since 
the morning that Mr. Alfred Jingle came here in search 
of a marriage-license, save the ‘‘two porters in the mid- 
dle” are conspicuous by their absence. Here, too, it will 
be remembered, David Copperfield was installed in the of- 
fice of Spenlow and Jorkins, and here the elder Mr. Weller 


| way that the passers-by unconsciously cleaned it with 
their coat-sleeves en passant. 

In the more fashionable neighborhood of Piccadilly 
| resided the estimable Twemlow, ‘over the stable-yard 
in Duke Street, St. James,” and across the way, at the 
Albany, lived Mr. Fascination Fledgeby, whose other self 
was ‘* Pubsey & Co.,” of St. Mary Axe. It was here that 
Jenny Wren administered the salt, water and snuff to the 
livid back of Mr. Fledgeby, after Lammle had got through 
castigating him. 

If you go down Charterhouse Street, you will come to 
| Great Saffron Hill and Field Lane, intimately associated 
| with the carly days of Oliver Twist. One will recall that 
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“the artful Dodger crossed from the A: 








Wells Theatre, through Exmouth Street and Coppice Row, 
down the little ground which once bore the name of Hock- 
lev-in-the-Hole, then into Little Saffron Hill, and so on into 
Saffron Hill the Great, along which the Dodger scudded at 
a rapid pace,” directing Oliver to follow close at his heels. 
“A dirtier or more wretched place he had never seen. 
The street was very narrow and muddy, and the air was 
impregnated with filthy odors. There were a good many 
s:nall shops ; but the only stock in trade appeared to be 
heaps of children, who were crawling in and out at the 
doors or screaming from the inside.”” Hereabout lived 
‘agin the Jew—who, by the way, was a real character. 


= 


Italian organ-grinders now dominate in this locality, issu- 
inz from dingy, dirty holes and passages every morning 
to push and drag their carts and street-pianos about the 
city, and returning at night-fall with the spoils of their 
laor. 

At No. 157 Leadenhall Street you will see the spot where 
the little Wooden Midshipman stood until two or three 
years ago, ‘‘right leg foremost, taking observations of the 
hackney-coaches,” and marking the establishment of Sol. 
Gills, the genial and quiet ship’s instrument maker, though 
some designate No. 99, Minories, as the shop where Young 
Gay passed his earlier years, and to which he made his 
way after his protracted exile. Here it will be remem- 
bered the author first introduces his readers to the im- 


pzlsive and epigrammatic Captain Cutt! 

At Cornhill we look instinctively for the offices once 
tenanted by those astute partners, Dodson and Fogg, 
“in the ground-floor front of a dingy house at the very 
farthest end of Freeman’s Court.” Who 
cannot see the immortal Mr. Pickwick being lugged out 
of this office and down this court by the faithful Sam, 


having eyes 


who had arrived just in time to prevent him assaulting 
the ignoble Fogg ? 

In the heart of the city are yet to be seen several of the 
o! 1 churches so graphically described in the ‘‘ Uncom- 
mreial Traveler,” and which are dying hard. We are 
tc'd that in these churches ‘rot and mildew and dead 
ci‘izens formed the uppermost scent, while, infused into 


it, in a dreamy way, not at all displeasing, was the staple | 


character of the neighborhood. In the churches about 
Mark Lane, for example, there was a dry whiff of wheat, 
and accidentally an airy sample of barley. From Rood 
Lane to Tower Street, and thereabout, there was often a 
One church pear 


Behind 


subtle flavor of wine, sometimes of tea. 
Mincing Lane smelt like a druggist’s drawer. 


the Monument the service had a flavor of damazed or- | 


anges, which, a little further down toward the river, tem- 
pered into herrings, and gradually toned into a cosmo- 
politan blast of fish.” It was in one of these old city 
churches * 
pews, among which about a score of people lost them- 
selyes every Sunday,” that Walter Gay was married to 
Florence Dombey. It will be remembered that after the 
ccremony they drove off in a coach, Captain Cuttle hang- 
ing on at one door, and Susan Nipper holding fast by the 
other—so fast, indeed, that she fell into a swoon, and had 
to be carried into a neighboring baker's to recover. 

As we pass by Hungerford Bridge, we can hardly hel 
feneving that we can that ‘‘crazy old house, 


wharf of its own, at the bottom of a narrow street curving 





p 
with a 
down-hill toward the river,” where Dickens was employed 
23 a sort of shop - drudge. It is described in ‘‘ David 
Copperfield ” as Murdstone and Grinby’s. Between fact 
and fiction there is but a change of names. 


and Grinby’s wine warehouse, where David began life at 





rel to St. John’s | 
Road, struck down the small street that leads to Sadler’s | 


a great, dim, shabby pile, with high old oaken | 


Murdstone | 
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a salary of six shillings a week, was none other than War- 
ren’s blacking establishment, where a place had been 
found for the boy Dickens by a relative, a partner in the 
concern, and the bottles he had to paste over were, in 
reality, blacking-pots. He used to spend his dinner-hour 
in playing on the coal-barges, or in strolling about the 
back streets of the Adelphi, and exploring th: recesses of 
its dark arches in company with his co-laborers ‘ Polly ” 
Green and Bob Fagin, who are described in the story as 
Mick Walker and Mealy Potatoes. One of his favorite 
localities was a little public-house called the ‘‘ Fox under 
the Hill,” with an open space before it, approached by an 
underground passage, and outside which, as he tells us in 
**David Copperfield,” he remembers having sat upon a 
bench looking at some coal-heavers dancing. Who can 
forget the scene in which the friendless little boy attracts 
the wonderment of the good people of this tavern, where 
—it being a special occasion—he has demanded a glass of 
their ‘‘very best ale with a head on it”? He saw the 
scene while he was an actor init. ‘‘ Here we stand,” he 
says, in his autobiographical fragment, ‘‘all three before 
me now, in my study in Devonshire Terrace. The land- 
lord, in his shirt-sleeves, leaning against the bar-window- 
frame ; his wife, looking over the little half-door ; and I, 
in some confusion, looking up at them from outside the 
partition.” The ‘‘Fox under the Hill” has been closed 
since the erection of the Thames Embankment, and along 
with the other dilapidated tenements in the vicinity will 
doubtless soon be swept away. For years Dickens could 
not bring himself to go near this neighborhood, and such 
a sensitiveness is not hard to explain; for no man is ex- 
pected to dilate upon the days ‘‘when he lived among 
the beggars in St. Mary Axe,” and it is only the Bound- 
erbys of real life who exult in the sordid memories of 
the time before they became rich or powerful. 

If you cross London Bridge, and on arriving at the 
Surrey side, descend the flight of slimy, slippery steps to 
the river, you will find yourself on the exact spot of the 
interview between Nancy Sykes, Rose Maylie and Mr. 
Brownlow, just half a century ago. In order to realize 
the picture, it should be in the neighborhood of midnight 
and very misty, and if you care to run the risk of falling 
into the river, you may play at being Noah Claypole at 
the bottom of the steps. Once over the bridge, and we 
are in the Borough so graphically described in Old Jack 

Jambers’s tale about the queer client, which that individ- 
ual related for Mr. Pickwick’s special edification at the 
‘*Magpie and Stump.” The old High Street, once rich 
with its pointed gables and half - timbered, overhanging 
stories, with florid plaster-work and diamond casements, 
such as characterized the street architecture of old Lon- 
don, is now entirely altered in appearance, and all its 
picturesque features have disappeared. 

A little beyond the bridge, over against the Lady 
Chapel of the Saviour’s Church, there stood until a few 
years ago the Overman’s Almshouses, where David Cop- 
perfield was brought by Mr. Mell. ‘We went on,” 
writes David, ‘‘through a great noise and uproar that 
confused my weary brain beyond description, and over a 
bridge which, no doubt, was London Bridge (indeed, I 
think he told me so, but I was half asleep), 
to the 
almshouses, as I knew by their look and by an inscription 
on a stone over the gate, which said they were established 


until we came 
poor person’s house, which was a part of some 


for twenty-five poor women.” How one of the old women 
cooked Dayid’s egg and bacon which he had purchased 
| by the way ; how hugely he enjoyed his breakfast and 
his subsequent nap, and how the master at Salem House 
discoursed dismal music on the flute, which sent his 
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mother and Mrs. Fibbitson into eecstasies, are all set 
forth in the fifth chapter of ‘‘ David Copperfield,” so we 
will pass on to the Borough Market. 

It was here that Mr. Benjamin Allen, having seen Mr. 
Pickwick and his companions as far as London Bridge, 
and having confided to Mr. Winkle his determination to 
cut the throat of any gentleman except Mr. 
who should aspire to the affections of his sister Arabella, 
relieved his mind by giving ‘‘ double knocks at the door 
of the Borough Market office, and took short naps on the 
steps alternately until day-break, under the firm impres- 
sion that he lived there and had forgotten the key.” I 
an inclined to think that if any young gentleman from 
Guy’s Hospital or anywhere else were to conduct himself 
in such a light-hearted fashion to-day, he would be in- 
vited to explain his conduct in the Southwark Police 
Court the next morning. 

Strolling on by the water-side and through the build- 
ings of the great brewery described in the ‘‘ Uncommer- 
cial Traveler,” we arrive in due at Southwark 
Bridge, where Young John Chivery, gorgeously attired in 
a plum-colored coat, a silken waistcoat bedecked with 
golden sprigs, highly decorated pantaloons, and a very 
high hat, offered his hand and heart to Miss Amy Dorrit, 
both of which were kindly but firmly refused by that 
laly. I can hardly fancy any sane person proposing on 
Southwark Bridge nowadays, but in those times it was 
less noisy and raore deserted than it is now, owing prob- 
ably to the fact that a penny was charged to go across. 
To Southwark Bridge also came Arthur Clennam and 
Little Dorrit, and Old Nandy and Young John, and Maggy, 
and here for awhile did they forget the bustle of the Bor- 
ough, the squalor of Southwark, and the misery of the 


sob Sawyer 


course 


Marshalsea. 

From Southwark Bridge Road we turn into Lombard 
Street, and from Lombard Street—provided, of course, 
haven’t lost our way in the meantime—into Lant 
Street, the abode of Mr. Bob Sawyer and the scene of 
that memorable bachelors’ party which was cut short by 
Mrs. Raddles’s denunciations from over the banisters. 
Here, too, lived the boy Dickens, in the back attic of the 
house of an Insolvent agent whose family he has immor- 
talized in the ‘Old Curiosity Shop” under the name of 
Garland. ‘‘If a man wished to abstract himself from the 
world, to remove himself from within the reach of tempta- 
tion, to place himself beyond the possibility of any in- 
ducement to look out of the window, he should by all 
means go to Lant Street,” says Dickens ; and certainly, 
whatever changes may have come over London since this 
was written, Lant Street is just the same as it was then, 
if not, indeed, a trifle more so. 

A little way further on is Horsemonger Lane—now 
called Union Road—where the celebrated firm oi Chivery 
and Company carried on its business. The shop is there 
still, and you can yet see the marks on the door-post 
where years agone there was affixed a bracket supporting 
the little Highlander ‘“‘ who looked like a fallen cherub 
that had found it necessary to take a kilt”; and if you 
go inside 


we 


and look out of the back window you can see 


the yard where Young John sat for hours, and finally 
became ‘fa broken-down ruin that goes to his mother’s 
heart.” 


At the corner of the Borough High Street formerly 
stood the King’s Bench Prison, sacred to the memory of 
Mr. Micawber, who during his sojourn there presided at 
the club, played merrily at skittles, drew up petitions and 
cheerfully waited for something to turn up, whilst David 
played casino with Mrs. Micawber, and listened to remi- 
niscences of her papa and mamma. We catch another 
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| glance of the interior of the old prison in the ‘‘ Uncom. 


mercial Traveler,” and of its inmates suffering and dy- 
ing of the ‘‘dry rot.” 
now marks its site. 


A gigantic working-man’s dwelling 
It was at this same corner that a 
certain long-legged young man with a donkey-cart, hay- 
ing pocketed David’s half-guinea, was for lugging him 
to the ‘‘ pollis,” but suddenly changing his mind, jumped 
into his cart and drove off, closely pursued by the help- 


| less little waif, who, after various collisions with horses, 


and wheels, and lamp-posts, was obliged to give up the 
chase in despair. 

On the left, between King Street and Mermaid Court, 
stands what remains of the old Marshalsea Prison, the 


| house No. 119 now occupying a portion of the prison- 


grounds. Although most of the debtors’ “hotels” have 
been swept away or built over, you can yet explore the 
very room on the second-floor occupied by the Father of 
the Marshalsea, and you can yet climb up to the garret 
where Little Dorrit used to tell those wonderful tales to 
Maggy about the Princess, and gaze out upon the spiked 
wall. ‘‘Many combinations did those spikes upon the 
wall assume, and many light shapes did the strong iron 
weave itself into, many golden touches fell upon the rust, 
while Little Dorrit sat there musing. New zigzags sprang 
into the cruel pattern sometimes, when she saw it through 
a burst of tears; but beautiful or hardened, still, always 
over it and under it and through it, she was fain to look 
at her solitude, seeing everything with that ineflaceable 
brand.”” The ‘‘ineffaceable brand,” however, has now 
disappeared, the spikes haying been removed when the 
walls were lowered and the building adapted to ordi- 
nary residential purposes. The second prison, ‘‘ consist- 
ing of a strong cell or two and a blind alley, some yard 
and a half wide,” formerly reserved for smugglers and 
other desperate characters, has been transformed into a 
factory, and I imagine the day is not far off when the rest 
of the building will follow, and the Marshalsea will exist 
only in memory. It should not be forgotten that the 
elder Dickens—who, by the way, is said to have been the 
original of Mr. Micawber — passed, with his family, a 
considerable portion of his days in the old prison. Here 
they lived in fair comfort, waited on by a faithful “ orf- 
ling” who had accompanied the family and its fortunes 
from Chatham, and who figures in the ‘‘Old Curiosity 
Shop ” in the character of the Marchioness. 

Hard by, in the Church of St. George the Martyr, we are 
shown the font where Little Dorrit was christened, and 
the very spot in the sombre vestry where in after-years 
she slept on the floor, with the burial-book for a pillow, 
forgetting for a moment ‘‘ the shame, desertion, wretched- 


| ness and exposure of the great capital, the wet, the cold, 


| the slow hours and the swift clouds of that dismal 
night.” Here, too, did her hard and checkered career 


come to a close when she signed her name, in ‘‘ the third 
yolume,” on her marriage with Arthur Clennam. 

Before taking leave of Southwark, we should not for- 
get to visit that little music-shop ‘‘ having a few fiddles 
in the window, and some Pan’s pipes and a tambourine, 
and a triangle with certain elongated scraps of music,’ 
where Mrs. Bagnet resided, and where Mr. George made 
frequent visits. 
broker’s shop patronized by Mrs. Bangham ; the lodgings 
of Frederick Dorrit, over Mr. Cripple’s Academy, or the 
‘“‘row of mean and not over cleanly houses situated 
within ‘‘the Rules” of the King Bench Prison, and not 
many hundred paces distant from the ‘Obelisk in St. 
George’s Fields,” where Nicholas Nickleby came to call 
on Madeline. 

In the Borough High Street the White Hart Inn still 


J 


Nor should we omit to notice the pawn- 
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THE HALL OF GRAY’S INN. 


lingers on in a half-crazy condition, a melancholy blue- 
nosed phantom of its former self. It is impossible to 
visit the old hostelry without recalling Dickens’s vivid 
word-picture of another great coaching inn in the days of 
the degeneracy. Everything was suggestive of ‘‘ past 
coachfulness and present coachlessness. The old room 
on the ground-floor, where the passengers of the ‘‘ High- 
flyer ” used to dine, had nothing in it but a wretched show 
of twigs and flower-pots in the broad window to hide the 
nakedness of the land ; and the other room, where post- 
horse company used to wait while relays were getting 
ready down the yard, was as airless as a hearse, insomuch 
that Mr. Pitt, hanging high against the partition, had 
good reason for perking his nose and sniffing. The stop- 
perless cruets on the spindle-shanked sideboard were in 
a miserably dejected state ; the anchovy sauce having 
turned blue some years ago, and the cayenne pepper hav- 
ing turned solid. The old fraudulent candles, which were 
always being paid for and never used, were burnt out at 
last, but their tall stilts of candlesticks still lingered, 
and still outraged the human intellect by pretending to 
be silver. The moldy old unreformed Borough Member, 
with his right hand buttoned up in the breast of his coat, 
and his back characteristically turned on bales of peti- 
tions from his constituents, was there, too; and the 
poker, which never had been among the fire-irons, lest 
post - horse company should overstir that fire, was not 





there as of old.” Such is the melan- 
choly condition of the White Hart 
to-day—yet a certain flavor of the old 
coaching days still lingers about the 
straggling court-yard. Even the 
most prosaic finds himself uncon- 
sciously believing that Sam Weller 
cleaned boots in that very yard, and 
that up the rickety stair in the corner 
he led Messrs. Pickwick, Wardle and 
Perker to the room of the spinster 
aunt. There are many who, in such 
faith, take delight in visiting all the 
scenes of Dickens’s stories, and in 
this pursuit the Americans are not 
behind the rest. 


DICKENS’S SCENES AND 
CHARACTERS. 

Wuen “Pickwick” was written 
(says Sydney Scrope), Dickens had 
not yet adopted the system of com- 
pounding strangely fantastic names, 
but mostly took his names from real 
life. Pickwick was a well-known 
coach proprietor, and only the other 
day in one of the English courts a 
witness appeared, bearing this very 
name, who declared ‘himself a de- 
scendant of the original Moses. Pick- 
wick, and to add to the piquancy of 
the situation, he was examined by 
the novelist’s son, Mr. Henry Dick- 
ens. In the same way the peppery 
Dr. Slammer was taken from a Dr. 
Sam Piper, a single - minded, hot- 
tempered gentleman of the old 
school, with a penchant for strong 
language, who was one of the char- 
acters of Chatham about fifty years 
since, while Jingle and the mulberry-liveried Job were 
clearly suggested by Robert Macaire and Jacques Strop, 
played in London the year before. 

The immortal Sam Weller is said to have been modeled 
from a popular actor of the period named Sam Vale, 
whose speeches were worded with the illustrations that 
Sam was so partial to. The name is particularly associ- 
ated with Dorking, where it will be remembered was Mr. 
Weller senior’s inn, the ‘‘ Markis o’ Granby.” 

The names of the astute partners Dodson and Fogg 
were lately discovered in an old life of ‘‘ Orator” Hunt, 
one syllable being altered, while those of Wardle, Low- 
ton, Dowler, and some others, are found together in the 
report of the Duke of York’s case. Count Smorltork, 
one of the distinguished foreigners.at Mrs. Leo Hunter's 
fancy dress breakfast, is clearly modeled from the Prince 
Puckler-Muskaw, who was then ‘‘doing” England in a 
hurry and taking notes of his travels. 

The memorable breach-of- promise case in the same 
way is probably adapted from the cause célébre of Norton 
rs. Lord Melbourne, which only the year before had been 
engrossing the town, and in which Sir William Follett, 
who was engaged for the plaintiff, had laid great stress 
on some trifling notelets about as harmless as those of 
Mr. Pickwick : 

“ The first is in these words: ‘I will cal] at about half-past four 
or five. Yours, MELBOURNE.’ ” 




















et geeesee 
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I shall not be able to come to- 
I probably shall come to-morrow. Yours, 
“ MELBOURNE,’ ” 
“The last: ‘No house to-day. I will call after the levee, about 
four or half-past. If you wish it later, let me know; I will then 
explain about going to Vauxhall, Yours, MELBOURNE.’” 


“The next: ‘How are you ? 
day. 


Sir William Follett gravely urged that ‘‘ these letters 


because they did not begin and end with the words, ‘ My 
dear Mr. Norton,’” and added that ‘‘there may be latent 
love, like latent heat, in these productions ;’ which, by 
the way, is one of the points made by Sergeant Buzfuz, 
why describes the notelet entreating Mrs. Bardell not to 
trouble herself about the warming-pan, as ‘‘a mere cover 
for hidden fire.” The signature, too, ‘‘ Yours, Pickwick,” 
is exactly like ‘“‘ Yours, Melbourne.” Mr. Justice Stare- 
leigh, who tried the case of ‘‘ Bardwell rs. Pickwick,” 
was drawn from th» well-known Judge Gazelec. 

One of the most attractive sides of ‘* Pickwick ” is the 
complete insight it offers of a state of things which has 
now faded out. These characters and incidents belong to 
the state of society that then existed, when the slow and 
deliberate mode of traveling by coach, the putting up at 
inns, enforced a sort of fellowship and contact, led to ac- 
quaintance and displays of peculiarity, promoted a species 
of adventure often not without its farce. In old -fash- 
ioned country houses characters such as were found at 


Breet y (NIH) 
i iti 


| papers of the period, ordinary incidents enough. 
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Dingley Dell were not at all improbable, while mistakes 
in double-bedded rooms, cordial acceptance of adventur- 
ers and impostors, such as Captain Fitz-Marshall, elope- 
ments and duels, were, as can be seen from the news- 
The 
vivid yet unaffected style in which these now abolished 


| incidents are brought before us is extraordinary. Nothing 
showed a great and unwarrantable degree of affection, | 


could be more perfect as a word-picture than the account 
of the Fleet Prison, the way of life there, the singular 
characters, their reckless originality, yet all contributing 
entertainment while they forwarded the strict ‘‘ business ” 
of the piece. We know as much of the Fleet as if we had 
resided there for months; we are as familiar with the 
scene of that ball at Rochester, at which Mr. Jingle cut a 
dash in Mr. Winkle’s new suit, as though we had been 


born and bred within the shadow of the cathedral, and 


we are as intimate with every member of the Wardle 
family as if we had taken part in that memorable rubber 
of whist at Dingley Dell and listened to the old lady’s 
tale about the beautiful Lady Tollim Glower. 

More interesting still is the series of pictures of a now 
vanished London—the Fleet, the Borough, the Law 
Courts, the old inns. Inns, indeed, owe much to Dickens, 
who has lent a tone of almost poetic association which 
has helped to preserve them. Sam’s inn in the Borough, 
the White Hart, which has lingered on till to-day, is now 
doomed by ‘‘modern improvements.” 
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CHINESE INSECT WHITE WAX. 

‘“‘ IxsEcT-TREE ” is the name given by the Chinese in the 
extreme west of Sze-chu’an to what is probably the Ligus- 
trum lucidum of botanists. It is also called the winter- 
green or evergreen tree ; while in the east of the province 
it is known as the “‘ crackling-flea tree,” owing, it is said, 
to the sputtering of the wood when burned. It is an 
evergreen, with leaves which spring in pairs from the 
branches. They are thick, dark-green, glossy, ovate and 
pointed. In the end of May or beginning of June the 
trec bears clusters of small white flowers, which give 
place to small seeds of a dark-blue color. In the month 
of May, 1883, Mr. Hosie found attached to the bark of the 
boughs and twigs numerous brown pea-shaped excres- 
cences or gall In the 
earlier stages they looked like minute univalves clinging 
to the bark. The larger galls were readily detachable, 
and when opened, presented either a whity-brown pulpy 


i, 
7 
i 


. in various stages of development. 


mass, or a crowd of minute animals, whose movements 


were only just perceptible to the naked eye. Recently 
an opportunity of examining these galls and their con- 
tents with some minuteness in the chief wax-producing 
locality in the province presented itself. They are very 
brittle, and there was found, on opening them, a swarm 
of brown creatures, like minute lice, each with six legs 
and a pair of club antenna, crawling about. The great ma- 
jority of the galls also contained either a small white bag 
or cocoon, containing a chrysalis, whose movements were 
visible through the thin covering, or a small black beetle. 
This beetle also has six legs, and is provided with a long 
It is called by 
the Chinese the ‘‘ buffalo,” probably from its ungainly ap- 
pearance. After a few days it turned out that each chrys- 
alis developed into a black beetle, or ‘‘bufialo.” If left 
undisturbed in the broken gall, the beetle will, heedless 
of the wax insects, which begin to crawl outside and in- 


proboscis, armed with a pair of pincers. 


side the gall, continue to burrow with his proboscis and 
pincers in the inner lining of the gall, which is apparently 
his food. The Chinese believe that he eats his minute 
companions in the gall, or at any rate injures them with 
the pressure of his heavy body, and galls in which beetles 
are numerous sell cheaper than others. But careful in- 
vestigation showed that the beetle does not eat the other 
insects, and that his purpose within the gall is a more 
When a gall is plucked from the insect-tree 
an orifice is disclosed where it was attached to the bark. 
But if the gall remained 
attached to the tree no mode of escape would appear to 
be provided for them. The beetle provides this mode. 
With his pincers he gradually bores a hole in the cover- 
ing of the gall, which is of sufficient size to allow him to 
escape from his imprisonment, and which allows egress at 


useful one. 


By this the wax insects escape. 


the same time to the wax insects. When the beetles were 
removed from the galls some of them made efforts to fly ; 
but at that time their elytr@ were not sufficiently devel- 
oped, and they had to content themselves with crawling, 
a movement which, owing to the long proboscis, they per- 
Through the orifice thus created 
of the 
enough. When 
flicht by bear- 


formed very clumsily. 
by the beetle the insects escape to the branches 
tree, if the gall be not plucked soon 
plucked, the galls are carried in headlong 


ers who travel through the night for cool to th 

ma ke TO { ] evel r ] l j ] ] { resery 

1 te in order t { it force 

the insects to escape from the gall ‘ing t] urne? 
The wax-tree is usually a stump, varving from thre 


four to a dozen feet in height, with numerous sprouts or 
branches rising from the gnarled top of the stem. The 


| leaves spring in pairs from the branches. 


They are light 
green, are ovate, pointed, serrated, and deciduous. The 
branches are rarely found more than six feet in length, 
as those on which the wax is produced are cut from the 
stems with it. 
are too pliant, and it is only in the third year, when they 
are again sufficiently strong to resist the wind, that wax 
insects are placed on them. In June some of the trees 
bear bunches apparently of seeds in small pods. 

The wax insects are transferred to these trees about the 
beginning of May. They are made into small packets of 
galls, which are inclosed in a leaf of the 
wood-oil tree, the edges of which are fastened together 
with rice-straw. 


The sprouts of one and two years’ growth 


twenty or thirty 


These small packet sare then suspe need 
close to the branches under which they hang. A few 
rough holes are made in the leaf by means of a large 
needle, so that the insects may find their way through 
them to the branches. On emerging from the galls the 
insects creep rapi lly up the branches to the leaves, where 
they remain for thirteen days, until their mouths and 
During this period they are said to 
molt, casting off ‘‘a hairy garment,” which has grown 
in this short time. They then descend to the tender 
branches, on the under sides of which they fix themselves 
to the bark by their mouths. Gradually the upper sur- 
faces of the branches are also dotted with the insects. 
They are said not to move from the spots to which they 
attach themselves. The Chinese idea is that they live on 
dew, and that the wax perspires from the bodies of the 


insects. 


limbs are strong. 


The specimens of the branches incrusted witi 
wax show that the insects construct a series of galleries 
stretching from the bark to the outer surface of the wux. 
At an early stage of wax production an insect called by 
the Chinese the ‘‘ wax-dog ” is developed. Mr. Hosie was 
unable to obtain a specimen of this insect, but it was de- 
scribed to him as a caterpillar, in size and appearance like 
a brown bean. His theory (which, he confesses, is un 
supported by outside evidence) is, that the female of the 
‘** buffalo ” 
the boughs of the insect-tree or the wax-tree, as the case 
may be, and that the ‘ wax-dog” is the offspring of the 


There may possibly be a connection between 


beetle, already mentioned, deposits eggs on 


** buffalo.” 
this caterpillar and the gall containing the wax insects 
It is said that during the night and early morning the in- 
sects relax their hold of the bark, and that during the heat 
of the day they again take firm hold of it. The owncrs 
of trees are in the habit, during the first month, of be- 
laboring the trees with thick clubs to shake off the ‘* wax- 
After 
this period the branches are coated with wax, and the 
~ wax-dog x 


dog,” which, they assert, destroys the wax insects. 


is consequently unable to reach his prey. 
The first appearance of wax in the boughs and twigs has 
been likened to a coating of sulphate of quinine. This 
gradually becomes thicker, until, after a period of from 
ninety to a hundred days, the wax in good years has at- 
When 


the wax is ready, the branches are lopped off, and as 


tained a thickness of about a quarter of an inch. 


much of the wax as possible is removed by hand. This 
is placed in an iron pot with water, and the wax, rising 
to the surface at melting-point, is skimmed off and placed 
in round molds, whence it emerges as the white wax of 

The wax which cannot be removed by hand 
is placed with the twigs in a pot of water, and the sam 
pr i me through. The latter is less white and of 


uality. But the Chinese, with the 


commerce, 


ir usval 
eareful that nothing be lost or wasted, take the i 


ts, whi have meantime sunk to the bottom of the 
pot, and placing them in a bag, squeeze them until they 
They finish their 


+< 


sec 


have given up the last drop of the wax. 
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short, industrious existence by being thrown to the pigs. 
The market price of the wax is thirty-seven cents a pound. | 


It is used chiefly in the manufacture of candles. It melts 
at 160° F., while tallow melts at about 95°. In Sze- 
chu’an it is mixed with tallow to give the latter greater 
consistency, and candles, when made, are dipped in melted 
white wax to give them a harder sheathing and to prevent 
the tallow from running over when they are lighted. 


LORD BACON ON GARDENS. 


Ler us consult the best of all authorities on Elizabethan 
gardens, Lord Bacon himself, than whom none has ever 
written a more delightful essay on Adam’s occupation— 
beginning thus: ‘‘ God Almighty first planted a garden ; 
and, indeed, it is the purest of all human pleasures.” 
And again he says: ‘‘Men come to build stately, sooner 
than to garden finely, as if gardening were the greater 
perfection.” Beginning in lordly style, he enjoins that 
for the royal ordering of gardens there ought to be one 
for each month of the year. Thereupon he cites a pro- 
fusion of flowers for each season, a knowledge in which, 
however, he was almost equaled by the poets of his day ; 
for Ben Jonson, Drayton, the Fletchers, and many more, 
seem to have prided themselves in quoting as many 
flowers in their lines as ever bloomed in the old-fash- 
ioned knots of their gardens. ‘‘And because the breath 
of flowers is far sweeter in the air (when it comes and 
goes like the warbling of music) than in the hand, there- 
fore nothing is more fit for that delight than to know 
what be the flowers and plants that do best perfume the | 
air.”” Roses, damask and red, hold fast their smells, he 
says, even in a morning’s dew ; but best of all flowers 
for smell is the double white violet, next the musk-rose. 
Then he cites ‘‘the strawberry-leaves dying with a most 
excellent cordial smell”; next, the flower of the vines, 
which he likens to the little dust of bent-grass. After | 
these, which seems strange, come such strong-smelling 


flowers as wall-flowers, pinks, etce., while he recommends 
that whole alleys should be set out with thyme, burnet 
and mint, which, when crushed underfoot, perfume the 
air delightfully. 
smell of dying strawberry-leaves, which Lord Bacon pre- 
fers to honeysuckle or sweetbrier ? Other writers besides 
myself have been puzzled by it ; and as a child I remem- 
ber straying on mellow Autumn days beside the straw- 
berry- beds, sniffing vainly at the decaying leaves and 
wondering what the great philosopher meant. I had 
been given an old small copy of his Essays, bound in 
black leather, its pages yellow with age, and into this I 
dipped with all the pride and eagerness of a discoverer, 
imagining few besides myself could ever have read so old 
a book, and studying with especial delight his fancied 
noble palace and gardens in the essay on gardening. 
Lord Bacon liked the pleasaunce grounds to be divided 
into three portions. That next the house was a green, 
‘“because nothing is more pleasant to the eye than green 


Have any of us, nowadays, noticed this 


grass finely shorn.” This was to have covered alleys for 
shade on either side leading to the garden. ‘‘ As- for the 
making of knots, or figures, with divers colored earths, 
that they may lie under the windows of the house on that 
side which the garden stands, they be but toys ; 
see as good sights many times in tarts. The 


you may 
garden is 
best to be square, encompassed on all the four sides with 


a stately arched hedge.” These arches were to be about 
fourteen feet high, with the lower portions of hedge be- 
tween just the same width as the arches. Over every arch | 


should be a little turret to hold a cage of birds, and be- | 


AND 


| violets, strawberries and primroses. 
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tween the arches ‘‘some other little figure, with broad 
plates of colored glass gilt for the sun to play on.” (These, 
or metal globes, that glitter in the sunlight, are still fa 
vorite ornaments of gardens in Holland.) For the inte 
rior of the garden, Bacon advises this should not be to 
bushy or full of work. As for ‘‘images cut out in junipe 
or other garden stuff, they be for children. Little low 
hedges, round like welts, with some pretty pyramids, I 
like well.” In the very middle he wished a fair mound, 
thirty feet high, with three broad ascents and alleys (the 
latter apparently encircling it), and on the top of this 
was to be a fine banqueting-house, with neat chimneys 
and not too much glass. He also gives precise directions. 
The fountains should be kept freshly flowing and clear, 
and adorned (as usual, he adds) with gilt or marble im- 
ages. Bacon also recommended that there should be a 
bathing-pool, finely paved, and embellished with colored 
glass, or things of such lustre, and surrounded by low 
rails and statues. There were also to be fruit-trees and 
arbors in this garden. 

For the third and furthest portion of ground, it was to 


| be a heath, imitating a natural wildness. ‘Trees I would 


have none in it, but some thickets made only of sweet- 
brier and honeysuckle, . and the ground set with 
. . I like also 
little heaps, in the nature of mole-hills (such as are in 
wild heaths), to be set, some with thyme, some with pinks, 
some with germander.” And on the top of these little 
mounds he advised standard bushes of red currant, goose- 


| berry or rosemary should be pricked in, but kept small 
with cutting. 
| 


And herewith I take my leave of Lord Bacon, and of 
Elizabethan gardens. 


THE ITALIAN PARLIAMENT. 


Tue Italian Parliament consists of two houses—the 
Senate and the Chamber of Deputies. The Senate is 
composed of princes of the royal house who are of age, 
and of an unlimited number of members, above forty 
years old, nominated by the King for life. The Lower 
House has 598 members, elected by ballot on a franchise 
comprising all male citizens over twenty-one years of age 
who can read and write, and who pay taxes to the amount 
of nineteen lire per annum. Neither Senators nor Depu- 
ties receive any salary, but are allowed to travel free 
throughout Italy by rail, or from-port to port in the king- 
dom by steamer. The duration of Parliament is five years, 
but they may be dissolved by the King at any time. 


GREENLAND AND SWITZERLAND. 

Witt Greenland ever take the place of Switzerland as 
the scientific play-ground of Europe ? Dr. Nansen thinks 
it will, and there is much to be said in its favor. In the 
first place, the dash of adventure which it is becoming 
more and more difficult to find in Switzerland is liberally 
supplied to all who travel in Greenland. And, in the 
second place, Greenland affords a splended field for en- 
larging and correcting the glacial observations which fifty 
years of scientific study have pretty well exhausted in 
Switzerland. His expedition has proved, says Dr. Nan- 
sen, that ‘‘the whole of the interior of Greenland is cov- 
i se shield-shaned ca 


ered by an immet » of ice and snow, 


must have a thickness of at least 


which in some places 
5,000 or 6,000 feet.” Surely here there must be a field on 
which might be settled once for all the vexed questions 


of glacier motion and glacier structure. 
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DEATH AND THE MAIDEN.—- FROM THE PAINTING BY 
MME, SARAH BERNHARDT. 





MAIDEN. 


DEATH AND THE MAIDEN. 


* Come, Maiden, come out from the youthful throng, 


With thy laughing eye and thy voice of song; 
Come down from thy father’s ancient halls, 
From thy happy home and its cherished walls. 
Thine eye is bright and thy cheek is fair, 

But the cold earth-worm shall revel there ; 
For I come with my damp destroying breath 
To bear thee down to the shades of death.” 


“ Oh, stay, grim Death, till the Summer flies, 
Till the lily fades and the violet dies; 

For I cannot leave these blooming bowers; 
Oh, no, I must wither with the flowers. 

Oh, stay till the birds forsake their shade, 
Oh, stay till the flowers begin to fade, 

Then bear me down to the silent tomb; 
’Tis meet to die when the world is gloom.” 


“ Come, Maiden, come, for the flowers are dead, 
And the musie of the groves has fled, 

And the vines that clustered round thy bower 
Have sunk ‘neath Autumn’s withering power. 
Come, for the Summer's bloom is past, 

And the stormy winds are coming fast, 

For the raven croaks in the hollow tree; 

Then haste, Maiden, haste and follow me.” 


“ Oh, stay; there is one who loves me well, 
And I cannot go with thee to dwell. 

He waits for the Winter’s evening hour 

To lead me to the bridal bower. 

Oh, take me not when my heart is glad, 
But stay till his coldness makes me sad. 
Stay, stay till his love hath ceased to be: 
Not soon, I ween, wilt thou come for me.” 


* Come, oh, come, for thy joys are o'er, 

And thy early hopes are thine no more; 

The rose that bloomed on thy cheek hath fled, 
And where is the light thine eye once shed ? 
He that once loved thee, his heart is cold, 

He loves thee not as in days of old, 

For he has caused the bitter tears to flow; 
Then come with me to the shades below.” 


“Oh, call me not, though my heart is woe, 
For I love my child, and I cannot go. 
And the little flower that God hath given, 
Oh, let me fit its soul for heaven! 

For none would guide in a world like this 
Its infant feet to a world of bliss, 

And its soul in guilt would be beguiled. 
No, I cannot go, for I love my child.” 


“Come, lone one, come, for thy troubled heart 
Hath none beloved from whom to part, 

For the child that Heaven in pity gave, 

I have laid it low in the silent grave, 

And those you loved in the days gone by 
jeneath the clods of the valley lie; 

There is none on earth to weep for thee 
Then, lone one, come and follow me.” 


“They laid my child in the dark, cold grave, 
Where the mournful yew and cypress wave ; 
[ have strewed wild roses round its tomb 
Oh, let me live till those roses bloom, 

For daily I sit me there and weep 

Where the lonely and the loved ones sleep, 
And when I have seen those roses bloom 

I will go with thee to my long, last home.” 


“TI come, I come, and my arm is strong; 
Follow me down to the sleeping throng. 

The flowers strewed round the loved one’s clay 
Have budded, blossomed and withered away. 
Then cross with me Death's stormy main; 

The end is bliss, though the journey’s pain. 

My arrow is sure, and strong my bow, 

Then haste with me to the shades below.” 
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By EF’ 
CHAPTER I. 


Ir was an iron gate, set in a boundary-wall of faded 


brick and crumbling mortar—an ugly, rusty gate, as tall | 
| sparrows were drinking from the pools about the iron 


as a man’s head, and securely locked. 
The passer-by could se little of the domain which lay 

























‘“SHE DREW A SLIP OF PAPER FROM HER POCKET, 
SHE COULD INTO THE WEED-GROWN WALK OF 
BOOK, AND TURNING, THREW HER WHITE 


THE 


beyond it, for a screen of unpruned trees, tawny now with 
Autumn tints, bristled the entire length of the wall, and 
intercepted the view from the street. 
The place lay on the outskirts of a small New England 
town, not many miles inland. 
The time was nine o’clock of a raw October morning. 
Vol. XXVIII, No, 4—29. 


HERON’S 


AND PUSHING HER ARM THROUGH 
GARDEN.” 
ARMS PASSIONATELY 


WIFE. 








WIFE. 
Ha ai w 


Rain had fallen the previous night, and a heavy mist still 


SPEAKS. 


curled and clung in the yellow tree-tops. Some English 
gate; their saucy chirping, and the moisture dropping 
monotonously upon the bricks, alone broke the 
silence. 

Suddenly a woman appeared in the wet road, 
gliding into view along the line of the wall, like a 
creature of the fog—chilly, noiseless. She was of 
medium height and slender build. 
gray straw bonnet, a water-proof garment of the 
same and a thick gray veil. Her hands, 
small and lady-like, were incased in gray gloves. 
She drew near to the gate, scattering the spar- 
rows in a whirring panic of neutral-tinted wings. 
lifted a corner of her veil, and 


She wore a 


color, 


Cautiously she 
looked around. 
This is the place,” 


tered ; 


the strange woman mut- 


‘*surely this is the place!” 


THE RUSTY GATE, 
‘*SHE HESITATED A MOMENT, 
AROUND ME.” 


FLUNG IT AS FAR AS 
THEN DROPPED HER 


Her face, thus reyealed, had the stamp of thirty years 
upon it. It was of a long oval form and a dull opaque 
whiteness. ‘The yellowish eyes were set too close to the 
nose for beauty ; the nose itself was thin and long, the 
chin slightly prominent. She took firm hold of the gate, 


and tried to push it back, 
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‘Locked !” she said, then flattened her long, pale face 
against the iron bars, and looked through into the in- 
What did she see ? 


A weed-grown walk, stretching under neglected trees, 


cl sed space beyond. 


some badly kept grass-plots, a sheet of stagnant, willow- 
bordered water, on the surface of which a flotilla of dead, 
drowned leaves rotted, and a small, melancholy house, 
standing on the brink of that 
windows in its roof and a porch above the door. A 
little Even through the mist the 
could see old and dilapidated, and 
slinking out of sight, like 
Her yel- 


and its 


same water, with dormer- 


hermitage. 
woman that it 
that it had the appearance of 
a frightened thing, behind the 
low eyes roved greedily over 
She shook the 


dreary 


was 


row of willows. 
the 
gate with noiseless vehc- 


small house 
surroundings. 
Inence. 

‘You, in there,” she muttered, ‘‘ you, who live behind 
bolts and bars, here’s a message for you—come and pick 
it up! Come quickly, for God knows you have no time 
to lose !” 

She drew a slip of paper from her pocket, and pushing 
her arm through the rusty gate, flung it as far as she 
could into the weed-grown walk of the garden. Like a 
bird of omen it fluttered for an instant in air, and alighted 
& yard or two away in a drift of frost-bitten leaves. 

Then the woman turned to go. But a feverish curios- 
Who would come to pick the paper 
She went off a few steps, but wheeled quickly and 


ity was upon her. 
up? 
returned to her post, peering in again at the neglected 
garden at the lonely cot- 
tave with the dormer-windows, all dim and dubious in the 
fog. Yes. A door opened, 


and a figure came out of the small house 


at the willow-fringed water 


Nobody stirring there yet ? 
a female, in 
the garb of a servant, with a basket on her arm. She 
shuffled down the sodden path toward the gate, and the 
woman in gray stood motionless, almost breathless, watch- 
ing her appre ae) 

Patty Swan, the servant, drew near to the paper, 
touched it with her coarsely shod foot, then stooped and 
picked it up. 
gaze alighted on the stranger who was staring in upon 
her from the street. 

Patty bristled like an angry hen. 

‘“Who are you, and what do you want here ?” she de- 
manded. 

Without 
the gate, dropped her veil, and vanished around a corner 
of the brick : 


The next instant her keen, suspicious 


a word the gray woman stepped back from 


wall. 

In a flutter of excitement Patty Swan turned about, and 
retraced her steps up the walk, to the melancholy little 
cottage, where I, Hazel Ferrers, the heroine of this his- 
tory, 
morning lessons to the only teacher I had ever known- 


sat in a room opening on the porch, reciting my 


my beautiful young mother. 

I see it all again, as I write 
furniture, the meagre 
strewn with books, 


the low walls, the shabby 
the grate, 


fire in £ the round table 


and above all, my mother, as she sat 


by ny side in that little room, helping me with a tir 
some Ire neh exercise. 

She wore a black gown ol ine xpensiv » materia le 
always wore black, which served to accentuate the marble 


heaven I shall 
cut like an 


: 
crowned the 


r skin. On this side of 
The fe 


red- gold hair 


whiteness of lx 


1ever see a lovelier face. 
old cameo. Rich 1 
deer-like head. 


atures were 
“asses of 
She had the look and bearing of a prin 
cess; but in her brown eyes lurked the mournful, far 

The 
Young 
as I was, I had long felt that we were living under a 


off look which is said to forebode an early death. 
shadow of some great trouble hung upon her. 





| cloud at Lake Cottage. 
much to me. 


Patty Swan sometimes hinted as 


**Miss Hazel, you are not like other children,” she 
would say, ‘‘and your mamma is not like other mammas, 
Lord help you both !” 

This invocation puzzled and annoyed me by its fre- 
** Wouldn't you like to have the Lord help you, 
too, Patty ?” "*Tea;” 
she answered, ‘‘ seeing as I am set to watch over you and 
your mamma, I'll own that I’ve great need of Him.” 

As my mother and I sat struggling with a French verb, 


quency. 
I demanded w.th some asperity. 


we heard that good creature’s step in the porch; and 
instantly she was at the door, her face full of vague 
alarm. 

‘Such a queer thing has happened, ma’am,” she said 
tomy mother. ‘When I got to the gate just now, there 
was this bit of paper in the walk, and there was a strange 
woman, too, standing and staring in at me, like a born 
nat’ral. I asked what she wanted, and she never answered 
a word, but turned and went off like a shot.” 

With a surprised air, my mother put down my French 
grammar and took the paper which Patty held out. I 
hurried to her side, and we both saw that the sheet con- 
tained ene word written in a female hand: 

* Released !” 

So far as I could comprehend, there was nothing alarm- 
ing in the dissyllable : but my mother stared blankly for 


only one- 


a moment, and then fell back in her chair, with the pallor 
of a deadly fear on her face. 

“Patty,” she gasped, ‘‘ what was the woman like ?” 

‘‘She was dressed all in gray, ma’am, and wore her 
an ordinary-looking party. J never set eyes 
on her before.” 

‘* Patty !” 
‘our day of safety in this place is over. 
must seek another shelter.” 


veil down 
my mother’s voice was sharp with terror 
We must leave 
at once ; we 
As I leaned against her side, I could hear her poor 
heart thumping like a trip-hammer. Patty, to my sur- 


prise—for she was not an emotional creature—burst into 
tears. ‘‘Oh, my dear, dear mistress,” she cried, ‘‘ where 
will we go ?—where can we hide? I know what you 
mean. The Beast is out of his cage!” 

My mother sat staring blankly, and enswered not a 
word, 


‘And being out,” continued Patty, ‘ he’s free to track 
us to this place, ma’am, and devour us all. I hayen't 
forgot his old threats ; 

By a great effort, my mother regained her self-control. 

‘Hush, Patty ; 


no more have you.” 


you frighten Hazel!” she said, with 


dignity. ‘*‘We cannot talk of this matter now. Stop 
erying and go about your errands. You have trades- 
people to see in the town—parchases to make.” 


** How can I leave you alone, ma’am ?” sobbed Patty. 


‘** How can I know that you will be safe while I am gone ? 
Let me nd this very minute for the police.” 

My mother took her servant by the hand and led her 
mt of the door. I heard a murmur of voices; then I 
aw Patty go off down the walk, with her basket in hand. 
My mother returned to her place at the table, and picked 


up my French grammar as though nothing had occurred. 
The incident had put me out not alittle. I was both 
terrified and curious. 
‘*Mamma,” I 
Beast out coming 
She hesitated a moment, then dropped her book, and 


true that there is a 


to deyour us ?” 


tammered, ‘‘is it 


of a cage 


turning, threw her white arms passionately around me. 
‘That was one of Patty’s foolish figures of speech, 
darling. Do not think of it again.” 


*“But what does ‘ Released’ mean, mamma?” I per- 
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sisted. ‘‘ And why must we go away from Lake Cottage, 
where we have always lived ?” 


She shuddered, and clasped me closer. 





‘‘T have an enemy, Hazel, who has sworn to do me | 


great evil. To him I already owe unspeakable things ; 
but for him you and I would not to-day be alone and un- 
protected in the world. For ten years I have lived at 
peace here in Lake Cottage, knowing that my foe was be- 
hind strong walls, powerless to work me further harm. 


my guard. Oh, my darling, we must now leave Lake 
Cottage, because it is no longer safe for us to remain 
here.” 

My fair young mother had always seemed to me the 
most angelic—the most adorable of beings. Dropping 
my face on her soft, white neck, I could only cry out in 
‘“Who can be your enemy, mamma? Who 
would do you harm ?” 


dismay : 


Her eves darkened, like a lake overshadowed by tem- 
pest. Some vision of dread had suddenly arisen before 
her, 

“It is a long story,” she shuddered, ‘ and too terrible 
for a child like you to hear. In the years to come you 
will know all, Hazel. Meanwhile, you understand, do 
you not, that danger threatens us, and that we, like all 
weak, defenseless creatures, must arise and fly before it ?” 

‘‘Yes, mamma,” I answered, with a creeping chill—a 
sudden sinking of heart —‘‘ I understand.” 


CHAPTER IL. 
HAZEL SPEAKS. 
Aut interest in my lessons was over for that day. 
By the time I was released from study, Patty returned 
the town. She looked flushed and disordered, as 
though she had lost no time on the road. 
‘‘Goodness knows I haven't stopped to draw a full 
breath, through fear of what might happen in my ab- 
sence, ma’am,” I heard her say to my mother. 


from 





‘You have seen nothing to alarm you on the way, 
Patty ?” my mother queried, with a slight tremor in 
her voice. 

‘*No, thank the Lord!” replied Patty. 

We dined early. 
out for my daily airing in the garden. 


tv 


The mists had 
vanished, the sunshine glistened on the yellow leaves 
and the stagnant water bordered with willows. I 
down on a rickety bench among the dilapidated beds of 
our ill-key and looked at the cottage. 

It was a small, stutty affair, with chimneys that smoked, 
and walls that reeked with dampness. I was eleven years 
I could 
count on my fingers the times that I had been permitted 
Patty purchased all 

My mother and I made 
Hermits in a cell never 


sat 


t garden, 


5 


old, but I had never known any other home. 


to go outside the iron entrance-gate. 
the necessities of the household. 
no visits, received no visitors. 

lived 
hended the secret of this seclusion, and why I had no 
why my mother, in spite of her 


more isolated. Now, for the first time, I compre- 
playmates, no pastimes 
beauty and youth, was always sad. 
Patty’s figurative speech—that mysterious foe, whose ex- 
istence I had never suspected till to-day—was the cause 
of it all. 

[ sat digging my toes into the wet earth and meditat- 
I had read of fathers in books. Where was mine ? 
I had not the slightest memory of him, nor could I recol- 


lect that anybody had ever mentioned his name in my 










ing. 





But that word ‘Released’ was written to warn me that he | 
is again at large ; that my day of security is over—my | 
hiding-place known ; that it is necessary for me to be on | 





presence. Was he living or dead? Dead, of course, and 
to his non-existence my mother and I owed our present 
defenseless state. 

*T must ask mamma to tell me about my father,” I 
thought ; then I heard the voice of Patty, shouting : 

**Miss Hazel! Miss Hazel !” 

She came flying through the withered flower-stalks, her 
skirts pinned up about her stout person, a feather duster 
in her hand, with which she beckoned me from afar. 

‘* Hurry, miss !” she cried. ‘‘'There’s a visitor in the par- 
lor. Your Aunt Ferrers has come !” 

Aunt Ferrers! Who was she? I had never heard of 
such a person. 

‘*T have no aunt,” I answered. ‘‘ Patty, what can you 
be thinking about ?” 

The faithful creature looked all awry and full of excite- 
ment. She grasped and dragged me off the bench. 

‘Gracious me! miss, here are three of us at Lake Cot- 
tage—how do you suppose we live? On air? Money 
must come from some quarter—your Aunt Ferrers pro- 
vides it. Often you have seen me bring letters to your 
mamma ; well, your Aunt Ferrers wrote ’em. For years 
and years she has supported us all from her own allow- 
ance. Your poor mamma was educated for the life of a 
lady. She can no more earn her own living than a babe 
inarms. The food we eat, the clothes we wear, the rent 
of Lake Cottage, all come from your Aunt Ferrers. She’s 
the one only friend that has stood by your mamma 
through good report and evil.” 

All this, while she dragged me forward with one hand, 
and brandished that duster with the other. 

‘* Patty,” Tasked, ‘‘ when did my father die ? and was he 


| very, very poor, that he had to leave mamma and me to 


After the meal I was allowed to go | 


Aunt Ferrers’s charity ?” 

Patty stopped and stared, as though her breath had 
been suddenly knocked out of her. 

** Heaven above !” “You dreadful child, 
who told you that you ever had a father? Don’t go to 
mention him in your mamma’s hearing, or you'll see her 
drop dead as a door-nail. Mind, now! You may talk of 
anything on the earth, or under the earth, miss, but 
never of your father! There, come along. TI al- 
ways did believe in special providences. The Lord Him- 
self must have sent Miss Ferrers to us this day.” 

I suffered Patty to lead me into the house. On a sofa, 
in our shabby parlor, I found a visitor—the first that I 
had ever seen at Lake Cottage. -She was a small, wrin- 


she gasped. 


never 


kled, white-haired lady, plainly dressed, but with an un- 
mistakable air of birth and breeding. My mother sat 
beside her, holding her hand. Soth had been crying 
bitterly. Patty drew me forward to the sofa. 

‘“‘This is the child, ma’am,” she said ; ‘‘ her mother’s 
image, as you can see.” 

Then Patty went out, closing the door softly after her, 
and Aunt Ferrers snatched me to her heart and covered 


| me with kisses. 


Plainly the Beast of | 


‘Oh, Constance,” she said to my mother, ‘‘she is 
And to think that your father has 
It is too cruel! You asked just 


now how I dared brave his displeasure by coming here 


lovely — lovely ! 


never yet seen her! 


to-day. ‘The need was too urgent for me to think of con- 
sequences. A crisis is approaching. Something must be 


done, and immediately, to bring this child and her grand- 
father together.” 
The tears stood in my mother’s beautiful eyes. 
‘*How can that be ?” she answered, breathlessly. ‘‘ He 
has disowned me—cast me off; forbidden me ever to see 
him more. He would not receive my child.” 


‘*But he must! he must!” cried our visitor, ‘It is 


| 
| 
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your only hope, Constance. Your daughter is his heir- 
ess. Shall we let her rights slip from her, and make no 
effort to save them ? His will is written ; he has given 
everything to that young Francis Heron. We have no 
time to spare. We must act promptly, or all is lost, and 
forever.” 

My mother grew deadly pale. 

*‘T care little for his wealth, Aunt Helena ; 
old place in is heart that I regret. Sometimes my pun- 
ishment seems greater than I can bear. You alone have 
made it possible for me to live. But for you, I must 
have perished long ago, and my child with me. What 
would you have me do? What can Ido? My father 
has become as flint to me. He vows never to see fhy face 
He sends me back my letters unopened. He for- 
bids me ever again to call him father.” 

“Yes, yes,” sighed Aunt Helena, ‘‘I know he is very 
bitter against you, Constance. It is your child — your 
child, on whom my hopes rest. She cannot be held re- 
sponsible for the past disobedience of her mother, and 
‘could he once look upon her, he would no longer remain 
obdurate. It is not in human nature to withstand such 
a face. She will surely soften his hard heart. After all, 
he is not stone, but flesh and blood, like ourselves.” 

My mother sprang up from the sofa, and began to 
pace the floor in great agitation, her black dress trailing 
behind her over the well-worn carpet, a scarlet fever-spot 
burning in the soft oval of her cheek. 

“Do you think it possible,” 
would consent to see Hazel ?” 

**Consent ? Never !” answered our visitor. ‘* She must 
be presented to him without that preliminary.” 

"Oni" 

**Don’t hesitate, Constance! Your child’s interests 
must be our first thought. Will you see the Ferrers 
fortune pass from the rightful heiress to an alien, like 
Heron, without protest ? 
on all sides. 

“True,” murmured my mother. 
with an air of resignation. ‘I will do anything that vou 
may think good,” she said. 

** Then to-morrow,” replied Aunt Ferrers, ‘‘ I will come 
for Hazel—I will carry her to town, and present her to 
her grandfather. 


it is my 


more. 


she said, ‘‘ that my father 


Dangers are closing about you 


She sat down again 


Doubtless he will be very angry with 


me, but that does not signify. The will in Francis 
Heron’s favor must be changed. Think of it !—should 


Judge Ferrers die suddenly, that boy would inherit 
everything ; should / die suddenly, you would be thrown 
friendless, penniless upon the world, Constance, for, as 
you know, I have nothing beyond the allowance which 
your father is pleased to give me.” 

‘And which you have, for the past ten vears, divided 
with me,” 

The tears stood in Aunt Ferrers’s gentle eyes. 

‘Ts not the situation very grave ?” 


said my mother. 


she asked. 
Do as you will, Aunt Helena 
ise to bring Hazel safely back to me.” 

Aunt Ferrers smiled sadly. 

‘*Have no fear. 
may be, he will do the child no harm. 
fully grave, wise eyes. 
the importance of the part she is to play, as mediator be- 
twixt you and the grandfather she has never seen ?” 

‘*She will comprehend it,” sighed my mother. 
is very bright and quick.” 

‘‘And now,” said Aunt Ferrers, with a sudden change 
of voice, ‘‘ let us talk of your personal safety, Constance. 
Oh, my poor girl, Patty tells me that you received a 
fright this morning, and—a warning !” 


** Yes, yes. only prom- 


‘* She 


However hard of heart your father | 
She has wonder- | 
Can you make her comprehend | 
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‘“* Yes,” assented my mother. Then she looked at me, 
and put her finger on her lip. A few moments later Patty 
was called to take me away, and I heard no more of the 
conversation. 

At the end of an hour, Aunt Ferrers departed. Patty, 
key in hand, escorted her to the gate. As I stood at a 
window, watching the two vanish beyond the willows, my 
dear mother came softly to my side, and put her arms 
around me. 

“There are some things that I must explain to you, 
Hazel,” she said. ‘‘ Not very far away I have a father 
living, whom I love with my whole heart. But long ago 

before you were born, dear—I disobeyed him, and he 
has never forgiven me. He is a stern man, and I grieved 
and angered him greatly.”” She shuddered. ‘He has 
never seen me since the day I left his house—he has 
never seen you.” She bent low, stifling a sob in my 
thick curls, 

‘**Tell me more, mamma,” I entreated, my heart burn- 
ing within me. 

‘** To-morrow, Aunt Ferrers will take you to your grand- 
father’s house. You must try to soften his heart toward 
me—your unhappy mother. You are my ambassador, 
Hazel. Everything depends upon you now. Oh, my 
darling, can I trust you ?” 

“Yes,” I answered, stoutly ; ‘‘I will do che best I can. 
What is my grandfather like ? Where does he live ?” 

** You will know all that to-morrow.” 

‘Are you afraid of him, mamma? Is he che Beast 
who wants to devour us ? 
to throw that paper into our garden ?” 

**Oh, no!” gasped my mother, trembling. ‘‘ What put 
that thought in your head? Your grandfather may be 
hard and stern, but he would do us no physical harm. 
Do you fear to approach him, Hazel ? Does your heart 
fail you? Iwill not”’—with a wan smile —‘‘send you 
into the lion’s den against your will.” 

I have no fear,” I answered. 

‘**For your sake, more than for mine, I wish you to go 
to him. He is rich and honored—he can shelter and keep 
you when I am dead—he can save you, if he will, from 
all the want and sorrow and despair with which I have 
been overwhelmed. I will not ask his forgiveness for 
myself, if only he will take you to your rightful place in 
his home and heart. Let him be just to my innocent child, 
and I will be content to remain in exile.” 

Her words disturbed me sorely. 

‘I do not want to live with my grandfather !” I cried ; 
‘‘and why do you talk of dying, mamma ?” 

A wild sunset, flaming across the window, cast a curi- 
ous livid light upon her face. Her eyes looked down on 
me, large and strange and solemn. 

‘“Of late,” she whispered, ‘‘I have been tormented 
with evil dreams, dear—frightful, sinister dreams! Night 
after night, I see you cast friendless on the world—night 
after night, I see myself lying in a narrow-coffin, unable 
any more to shield or guide you. This is why I send you 
to your grandfather, Hazel. God grant that he may re- 
ceive you kindly! He is your natural guardian—able to 
protect you against all enemies. However short my own 
life may be—however dark the doom which may wait for 
me in the future—with him yow will be safe.” 


“No, mamma 


CHAPTER III. 
HAZEL SPEAKS, 
Tue morrow came—big with fate. 
| In preparation for the conquest of my grandfather's 
| heart, my mother dressed me with great care, and combed 





Did he send the gray woman 
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and curled my long hair with her own hands. Patty, too, ‘Lor’, yes, miss,” sighed Patty. ‘‘I was your mamma's 
fluttered around me in great excitement. She knew the | waiting-woman before she ever left her father’s house. 
family secrets, and more than once her feelings became I’ve stuck close to her since that hour. I'll stick to her 
too much for her. till the world ends. There! you do look like a little an- 


“Lord bless you for a born beauty, Miss Hazel,” she | gel—fit to move a rock, if so be it had eyes to see you.” 






nin 





THE LASS THAT LOVES A SAILOR, 


eried, ‘the old judge will never be able to hold out | At the hour appointed on the previous day Aunt Fer. 

ag’in you this day, unless he’s turned to granite. Oh, but | rers arrived to take possession of me. 

I remember him well !—born to rule, if ever a man was, | «Ts all well 2” my mother asked, anxiously. ‘ Does my 

and to make other folks tremble.” father suspect anything ? Has he discovered your visit of 
**De you know my grandfather, Patty ?” I interrupted. | yesterday ?” 
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‘‘He suspects nothing,” the dear, white-haired lady 
answered, cheerfully. ‘Francis Heron is to lunch with 
him to-day. I see that you have armed Hazel cap-a-pie 
for conauest.” She looked breathlessly into my mother’s 
pale fe ze. ‘*My poor girl, is all well here? 
suffered any fresh alarm—seen anything more of the gray 
woman ?” 

“No,” shuddered my mother ; ‘‘ but at the last moment 
I feel strangely reluctant to send Hazel on her mission. 
Oh, Aunt Helena, take care of my darling !” 

“JT will. Fear nothing,” answered Aunt Helena. 
ean trust her with me, Constance.” 


Have you 


‘You 


Then we went down to the gate, which Patty had un- 


locked, entered a carriage waiting there, and rolled off to 
the nearest railway station. 

She was very kind and gentle—this new-found aunt 
—I was sure that she must love my mother fondly. She 
put me in a car, with a box of French bonbons to comfort 
me, and took a seat by my side, asking me many ques- 
tions about our hermit life at Lake Cottage. There were 
anxious lines in her face, and now and then a heavy sigh 
escaped her. 

The train—an express—tore rapidly on. Soon bridges 
and water, and an immense wilderness of roofs and spires, 


WIFE. 


upon everything, and a luncheon-table, shining with old 
silver, painted Sévres, and Benares bowls of Maréchal 
Niel roses, 

At the board sat two persons—one, a thin, sallow, 
olive-skinned youth—the other, an elderly gentleman, 
with an ugly aquiline profile, and huge gray eyebrows 
beetling over his keen, unpleasant eyes. This latter 
party was in the act of taking some black grapes from 
a silver dish, and so absorbed was he in talking to the 
sallow youth, that he did not notice the movement of 
the portigre—did not see Aunt Ferrers and myself halting 
in mortal dread on his threshold. 

‘** Heron,” we heard him say, ‘‘ am I to understand that 
you mean, after leaving college, to take up your abode 


| on your Black River estates ?” 





with one great gilded dome rising above all, like a minia- | 


ture sun, burst on my wondering eyes. It was my first 
experience of travel—my first glimpse of the vast world. 

The train slackened speed—stopped. We had reached 
the city of wealth and culture—the city of pride, preju- 
dice, and narrow, crooked streets. 

‘*Come,” said Aunt Ferrers, and we alighted on a plat- 
form, under an arched roof of glass and iron. Ata side- 
door an English brougham, drawn by iron-gray horses, 
We en- 
tered the vehicle, and through a net-work of noisy ways 
started for that paradise of aristocratic Boston, the Back 
Bay. 

Bewildered, I looked from the carriage-window on the 
vast human hive into which I had made my first plunge. 
Endless walls of brick and stone met my eves 


and driven by a coachman in livery, awaited us. 


vast, hur- 
rying crowds of men and women—ancient trees, in a con- 
fusion of autumnal tints. Then the brougham rumbled 
into Commonwealth Avenue, and stopped before an im- 
posing stone dwelling. 

‘“My dear, this is the place,” said Aunt Ferrers. 

She led me up a flight of steps into a hall, ceiled and 
paneled with carven oak. 


. o* . / . 
with a Pompeiian mosaic for a hearth-stone. Palms in 


On one side was a fire-place | 


huge jars stood on the landing. We ascended a wide | 


° ° ° ° | 
stair to a boudoir, where a white-capped maid came to | 


attend us. My hat and cloak were removed, and the 
servant brought a tray of dainties, of which I tasted 
sparingly. Where was my grandfather? I wanted to 
go to him at once. I was glad when Aunt Ferrers took 
my hand and said, impressively : 

“The moment has come, Hazel 
longer.” 

Down the shallow stair we went; the house seemed 
very still. We crossed the hall to a portitre of magnifi- 
cent tapestry. A footman waited there. Aunt Ferrers 
motioned him aside and drew back the fabric with her 
own hand. But in the act she 


we cannot delay 


suddenly paused, as 
though strength and courage were failing—as though she 
could not take the fateful step across the threshold. 
And while she thus held the tapestry in her trembling 
grasp, I, through the opening, peered eagerly into the 
room beyond. 

I saw walls of an exquisite primrose tint, an inlaid 
floor, a bow-window of stained glass that cast a soft glow 


| you nothing but torment. 


‘**Yes, sir,” answered Francis Heron. 

‘Listen to me, lad: sell that property—it will yield 
Even in your father’s day 
the mill-folks were a lawless lot —forever in revolt. 
They ended by burning the mills over his head—he lost 
his life in the fire. Go to the North Pole—to the Equator 


| —anywhere—but give Black River a wide berth.” 


The boy answered with the impatience of.one who is 
used to having his own sweet way, and does not relish 
outside interference. 

**T have no hankering for the North Pole, sir, nor the 
Equator. I thank you for your counsel, and the interest 
you feel in my father’s son; but I am going to rebuild 
Heron’s Mills, and set up my Jares and penates in the old 
house at Heroncroft, as soon as I leave Harvard.”’ 

“Just powers ! ‘Whom the gods design to kill they first 
make mad.’ I wonder if the character of Black River na- 
tives has improved since your father’s time ?” 

“‘T fear not. They are said to be a set of disreputable 
vagrants.” 

** And you fancy, lad, that you can take them in hand, 
revive the industries which they wantonly destroyed, 
and put a wholesome check upon their lawlessness ?” 

** Exactly, sir !” 

** Rubbish ! 
from boy hood. 


Your father and I were sworn friends 
For his sake, I try to dissuade you from 
this absurd scheme, Heron.” 

‘*Pardon me, sir, I am not to be dissuaded. I am 
mulish by nature, as you know. I look upon the whole 
matter as a duty. I think my father would 
of + 

‘*He was burnt in his mills. 
fate.” 

‘“*That remains to be seen, sir.” 

The next instant Aunt Ferrers had moved forward into 
the room, drawing me with her. The beautiful inlaid 
floor seemed rising to meet us. My heart beat fast, but I 
thought of my mother, and I went straight up to the 
gentleman with the eyebrows, and made him a little 
courtesy. 

**Tam your granddaughter, sir,” I said. ‘I am Hazel 
Ferrers, and if you please, I have come to see you.” 

Francis Heron stopped short in the midst of his sen- 
tence. Both men stared. Then my grandfather pushed 
back his plate of grapes. An appalling look, like 


approys eC 


You will meet a similar 


“Lightning in a sudden spleen unfolded,” 


swept his face. With those stiff gray brows making sin- 
ister shadows over his eyes, he glared, not at me, but at 
poor Aunt Helena. 

‘What damnable trick is this ?” he shouted, in a voice 
that promised ill for my cause. ‘‘ Who brought this 
child into the house, Helena ?”’ 

“Tl” she answered, firmly. 


‘**Philip, you see before 
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you poor Constance’s little daughter— your one only 
grandchild, bone of your bone and flesh of your flesh. 
Have you no welcome to give her ?” 

On his feet he 
more frightful than when seated. 
sciously, as it seemed, Francis Heron arose also, 


Judge Ferrers arose from his chair. 
was even 
He ap- 
peared to be holding his breath, as though he perceived 
the air around him charged with dynamite. 

‘* Helena,” sneered my grandfather, still glaring straight 
over my head, ‘ how is it that I, who never had a son, 
am requested to welcome a grandchild called Ferrers — 
the maternal, not the paternal, name ? Why such a very 
uncommon arrangement ?” 

She was a gentle, timid woman, but she flushed an- 
grily. 

‘*Are you ignorant of your daughter’s misfortunes, 
that you ask that question, Philip ? Oh, shame! shame ! 
Surely your rightful heiress, the last scion of your house, 
may be permitted to shelter herself beneath your name ?” 

‘My rightful heiress !” he echoed, in a hard, dry voice. 
‘‘Ah, now I have the key to this trumpery bit of melo- 
drama! You have somehow discovered that my will is 
written.” 

Again the color arose in her delicate old face. 

‘*Philip, blood ought to be thicker than water. 
stance is my niece. 
have not. 


Con- 
If you have ceased to love her, I 
I must and will speak for her. She is living 
in poverty, obscurity, and worse yet, danger, all of which 
you can change, if you will, to plenty, protection and 
safety. Have you not punished that unhappy girl 
Have you not kept her in exile long enough ? 
Look at this child—your own flesh and blood—what has 
she ever done amiss ? If you have made a will and disin- 
herited her—if you have robbed her of her birthright— 
consigned her in her helpless childhood to the mercies of 
the world—I tell you to your face, Judge Ferrers, you 
have done a wicked, cruel, shameful thing !” 

An ugly apoplectic purple surged over his amuiline 
face. He extended his arm suddenly, as if to smite the 
bold little woman. Frightened by his gesture, I started 
back, and fell over a chair, prostrate on the slippery floor. 


enough ? 


Instantly Francis Heron, who had not yet spoken a word, 
darted round the table, snatched me up and set me on 
my feet. Quivering with wrath, my grandfather addressed 
himself again to Aunt Helena. 

‘Your niece has only herself to thank for her poverty 
and suffering. In defiance of my authority, she made 
her choice twelve years agone, and she may abide by it 
to the end of her days, for neither by stratagem, nor in 
Let 
her send no offspring of her shameful marriage to this 
house, for I acknowledge no kinship with it. It is quite 
true that my will is made—it is also true that not a dollar 
of my money will she or her child ever receive. To ease 
your mind, Helena, and gratify the curiosity which is the 
bane of your sex, I tell you frankly that my whole fort- 
une is bequeathed unconditionally to the son of my dead 
friend—Francis Heron !” 


any other way, will she wrest forgiveness from me. 


Uncon- | 





** You will accept it, lad, or I will scatter it to the 
winds of heaven—I will burn it, bury it; but to the 
woman who was once my child, and is now as dead to me 
as though she lay in her grave, it shall never go! Let 
her perish in the gutter, and her offspring with her !” 

Heron stood facing my grandfather, looking ill-pleased 
with his part in our family tempest. 

** Allow me to retire, sir * he began, stifily. 

**T forbid you to move from this spot ! thundered the 
judge. 

Then Aunt Helena made one last effort. She took my 
face in her two hands, with the long hair falling away on 
either side, and lifted it to my grandfather's gaze. 

**Look at her once, Philip !” she implored, ‘and you 
cannot drive her from you. As you hope for pardon 
yourself, forgive Constance—take her home—she is in 
peril and unprotected. For this child’s sake, receive the 
mother—for the mother’s sake, receive the child.” 

If there was beauty in my face, it did not move him ; if 
there was a vulnerable spot in his heart, this appeal failed 
to find it. My poor mother had sinned past all forgive- 
ness. Before such wrath as his, blood was not thicker 
than water—its mysterious influences had no power to 
affect him. 

‘‘You are my sister, Helena,” he cried, in a terrible 
voice, ‘‘but should you dare repeat this offense, I will 
turn you from my house—I will disown you, as I dis- 
owned the daughter who defied and disgraced me years 
ago! Now, take that child out of my sight!” 

‘¢ Philip, oh, Philip !” cried Aunt Helena, but he waved 








| her off. 


This, as I knew, was no secret to my aunt, but the sal- | 


low boy started and grew very red. 

**T decline to accept it, sir!” he cried; ‘‘I will have 
nothing to do with the abominable business !” 

‘‘Hold your tongue, lad!” shouted my grandfather. 

“‘T warn you, sir, you will accomplish nothing by be- 
queathing your money to me!” persisted Heron, with 
vehemence. ‘‘God is my witness, I will restore every 
farthing of it to your daughter.” 

It was the feather that broke the camel’s back. 
Ferrers gave a roar of exasperation. 


Judge 


‘‘Not a word more ! 
worse for you !” 


Take her away, or it will be the 
She was conquered! She drew me blindly toward the 
door. 

I broke from her grasp, and turning toward my grand- 
father, stamped my foot, and shouted : 

“You horrid, wicked, dreadful old man! I hate you 
with all my heart. I will hate you so long as I live.” 

Aunt Helena seized me anew, and dragged me forcibly 
over the threshold. 

“Oh, Hazel,” she groaned, you have completed our 
utter ruin !—all is lost—come away !” 

The last I saw of that room was a flood of rosy light 
falling through its stained window, and my grandfather 
standing in the radiance, with his back turned upon us, 
while the sallow boy Heron gawved after our ignominions 
retreat, with something in his eyes that made me think 
he was sorry for us. Then the porticre fell into place, 
and rejected, disowned, I stood with Aunt Helena in the 
beautiful oaken hall. 

*“*T want to go back to mamma !” I panted. 

‘*Tmmediately,” sobbed Aunt Helena. ‘‘My poor Con- 
stance! I fear this disappointment will quite break her 
heart.” 

In haste and silence we made our exit from the grand 
house which, for years after, was to be to me but a mem- 
ory and a dream. 

The brougham which had brought us from the great 
depot carried us back to it, and directly I feund myvelf 
again seated in the car beside Aunt Helena, retracing the 
distance betwixt the city and our poor cottage. 

‘* Will my grandfather be very angry with you, aun 
I queried, anxiously ; ‘‘ will he make you suffer for trying 
to help us ?” 

‘*No, dear, no—don’t think 
Helena, shading her eyes with 
might not see her tears. 

Darkness was gathering by the time we reached the 
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of me,” answered Aunt 
her gloved hand that I 
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cottage—the forlorn, blustering darkness of an Autumn 
eve. 

For once the gate was unlocked, and we went up the 
walk under the fading trees—a crushed and hopeless pair. 
My mother, too anxious to remain in-doors, was waiting in 
the porch —her pale face and sunny hair glimmered 
through the dusk. I broke from Aunt Helena and flew 
to meet her. 

“He would not look at me, mamma,” 
would not speak to me. He is a hard, 

While with one hand she drew m« 


I cried ; ‘he 
cruel man.” 
to her breast, with 
the other she snatched at the wood-work of the porch for 
support, 

*Oh, Aunt Helena,” 

és Yes.” 
schemer, 
Your cause is lost 
you! 


she cried, ** your plan has failed !” 


answered poor Aunt Helena, ‘‘I am but a sorry 
Constance. I managed the affair very badly. 


you are disinherited, and Hazel with 


CHAPTER IV. 

HAZEL SPEAKS. 

‘*‘Some time, mamma, I will go again,” I sobbed; ‘‘to 
please you, I will go again to my grandfather.” 

‘*No,” she answered, firmly, ** 
that house. 
made us, Hazel 

* Take 


change.” 


you shall go no more to 
We must be content to remain what he has 
outcasts !” 

courage, ma’am,” said Patty; ‘‘he may 


vet 
‘** Never !” replied my mother. ‘If, after twelve years, 
his anger against me burns as fiercely as ever, how can I 
hope that he will ever forgive ?” 

* What of heart!” groaned Patty. 
stiffness of neck! It is 
set agin his own, and judgment is sure to follow it.” 


* What 


a man to be so 


hardnes 
a mortal sin for 

On the day succeeding my unlucky visit to town, our 
little household at Lake Cottage received another fright. 

It was the hour after lessons, and I had romped about 
the old garden till 1 was tired of its silence and solitude. 
I longed for companions—for warm, human contact. As 
the iron entrance- 
gate, through which I was wont to catch an occasional 
glimpse of the outer world. As I drew near it, I espied 
a woman standing on the farther side, with her long, 


a last resort, I turned my face toward 


peaked face framed in the rusty bars, looking through 
into the garden. 

She stood exactly as Patty had seen her a few days be- 
fore. Her attitude, her dress, were the same. Her veil 
was drawn aside, and under it I could see a projecting 
chin and eyes of a queer topaz tint. 
breathlessly toward our cottage. 


She was gazing 


**You are the person who threw the paper to frighten 
mamma!” I cried, with unmistakable hostility. * Go 
away !” 

She withdrew her gaze from the small house, and fast- 
ened it upon me. 

** Are you Constance Ferrers’s daughter ?” she asked, in 
a peculiarly soft, refined voice. 

“Yes,” I answered. 
call Patty.” 

My threat did not move her. 
one gray-gloved hand. 

‘Come nearer!” she coaxed. 

In a sort of helpless fascination, I obeyed. Through 
the gate her breath smote my cheek, hot as flame. 

‘*Tell your mamma,” she whispered, hoarsely, ‘‘ that 
the person she dreads most is on her track—tell her to 
fy /—it’s my last word to her !” 

Then she turned and disappeared behind the brick 
wall. 


“Go away, I tell you, or I will 


She beckoned me with 
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I ran to the cottage. In a moment my story was told. 

‘It’s just as we feared, ma’am,” groaned Patty ; ‘* we 
must leave this place to-morrow.” 

My mother, pale but composed, answered : 

‘Yes, we will find another home at once.” 

Immediately the two began to prepare for flight. From 
a few words dropped by Patty, I learned that Aunt Fer- 
rers had already secured a shelter for us in some distant, 
unknown place. 

That night, when our faithful servant was making nx 
ready for bed, I said to her : 

‘* Patty, I want to tell you about my grandfather's eye- 
brows ; 
He is 
tale. 
and have all one’s money given over to a yellow-faced boy 
like Mr. Francis Heron ?” 

**Lor’, Miss Hazel, your aunt declares that Mr. Heron 
tried to take your part,” answered Patty. 

‘So he did; but I thought him detestable just the 
Patty, was my father a bad man ?” 


‘**Goodness gracious ! 


they stuck out above his eyes, like a hearth-brush. 
a frightful old man—exactly like an ogre in a fairy 
Don’t you think it very sad to be a real heiress, 


same. 
There you go again! Didn't I 
tell you never to speak of that party to anybody, Miss 
Hazel ?” 

‘You told me mamma would drop dead if I mentioned 
him in her presence ; you don’t mind such a trifle, do you, 
Patty ? [heard my grandfather say that mamma’s mar- 
riage was shameful. Yes, my father must have been a 
very bad man.” 

Patty shut her lips, and remained silent. 

‘Patty, I want to know who the gray woman is that 
hangs about our gate.” 

“J sha’n’t tell you,” answered Patty, resolutely. ‘‘ She's 
We'll give her the slip to- 
morrow, dearie, and put you and your mamma in a safe 


no good, you may be sure. 


place ; so go to sleep now, and have no fear.” 

All that night I was tormented with ugly dreams. At 
early dawn I awoke. The sky was dark and mutinous 
a dolorous wind moved in the garden-trees. I dressed, 
My mother and Patty had been 
up all night, making ready for an early flitting. Signs 
of the same met me at every step. Rooms gaped dis- 
mantled ; boxes, packed and strapped, choked the pass- 
The door of our little parlor stood ajar. I looked 
in, and saw my mother sitting at a table, writing by the 


and crept down-stairs. 


age. 


| last gleam of a failing lamp. 


There were hollows under her soft dark eyes. She 
looked pale and exhausted. This room, like the rest of 
the house, was in a state of disorder. In the grate a few 
As I entered, my 
mother looked up with a start, and laid down her pen. 

‘* What ! awake so early, Hazel?” she said. ‘I fear 
we have disturbed your sleep, dear.” 

**Where is Patty ?” I asked. 

‘*Gone to the village, to find the man who will take our 
goods away. We may expect her back in a few mo- 
ments.”” And my mother looked wearily up at the clock. 

‘*Are you writing letters at this hour, mamma ?” 

**Only one,”’ she answered, with a wan smile, ‘‘ to yor, 
dear.” 

**To me ?” 


embers blinked through gray ashes. 


I echoed, amazed. ‘‘ May I read it ?” 
‘‘Not now,” she replied, putting her hand over the 
‘*Not for years to come, maybe. On this last 


page. 


night at Lake Cottage, something urged me to put cer- 
tain things on paper, for your future benefit, Hazel. The 
story is not wholly written, but I can finish it at another 
time. 

She arose from the table, and moving toward the win- 
dow, pulled up the curtain. 


” 
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The garden stretched empty and desolate under the 
dismal dawn. 
things. 


The hush of a new birth was upon all 
Night had departed, and day was not yet come. 


[ slipped my hand into my mother’s, as she stood, with 
her pale, beautiful face pressed to the pane, looking out 
on the gloomy dawn. 

‘‘Shall we ever come back to this place, mamma ?” I 
asked. 

“‘ No—oh, no.” 

“T hope the gray woman will not follow us to another 
home.” 

‘‘She will not. We shall be off before the world is 
astir—before prying eyes have discovered our move- 
ments. There ! Patty has 
returned. Now we will gather up our few possessions 
and depart.” 

We had seen nobody iu the garden-walk, but I did not 
think of that. The side door, by which Patty always 
entered, opened very softly. 
movement in the passage. 
‘Come in, Patty !” my mother called, cheerfully. 

Even as she spoke, the door swung back, and somebody 
appeared on the threshold of our little parlor, and stood 
there, looking in upon us. 


I hear some one at the door. 


We heard a slight groping 


Not Patty, but a man—a stranger, of medium height, 
dressed like a gentleman, and wearing a soft felt hat pulled 
down over his pale, beardless face. There was nothing 
uncommon in his appearance, save a big red spot on the 
lower jaw—whether scar or birth-mark, I know not—but 
I remember how that ugly patch of crimson caught and 
held my gaze, as he turned his face on us from the shadow 
of the door. 

My mother stood as though changing to stone. All 
night she had been making readv for flight 
safety, and lo! with the first gleam of day, her enemy 
confronted her on her own threshold ! 

Somewhere along the village road Patty was hurrying 


for future 


back to her mistress. Did not my mother know with 
deadly certainty that her faithful servant would arrive 
too late ? Her fate had found her in the hour ’twixt light 
and darkness. She faced it, defenseless, alone, save for 
my feeble presence. 

The man with the sear on his jaw made a step into our 
little room. My mother uttered no cry, but a great loath- 
ing and horror flashed into her eyes. In a strong, clear 
voice that had neither fear nor appeal in it 
denunciation—she called : 


-only bitter 
/ 

- George Langstroth 

Never while life remained would I forget that name. 
Like hot iron on the flesh, my mother’s voice branded it 
indelibly on my memory. He took another step nearer. 

** At last, I have found you!” he said; then deliber- 
ately drew something from the breast of his coat. There 
was a sudden blinding flash, a puff of smoke, and the 
next moment I stood alone in that awful room, rending 
the air with my shrieks, and at my feet lay my beautiful 
mother, fallen voiceless and motionless, with a bullet in 
her heart! 


CHAPTER V. 
HAZEL SPEAKS, 

My mother was buried in the village church-yard, and 
Patty, Aunt Ferrers and myself were the sole mourners 
at her grave. 

The shooting of the tenant of Lake Cottage by an un- 
known man was denounced in the newspapers of the day 
as one of the most cowardly, cold-blooded murders on 
record. 


The assassin had made good his escape as soon as the 
deed was done ; but the local authorities offered rewaris 
for his apprehension, and for information concerning a 
woman with yellow eyes and prominent chin, who was 
thought to know something of the shocking and myste1i- 
ous affair. 

These efforts in the cause of justice, however, bore no 
fruit. The man who had killed my mother, and the 
woman who had warned her of her approaching doo 
were nowhere to be found. 

‘All the police in the country won’t cateh ‘em—tlie 
snakes |" sobbed Patty. 

‘** But some day, /—even I 
ment, Patty !” I cried. 

**Oh, hush, child !” groaned Aunt Helena: ‘‘ God for- 
bid that your mother’s enemies should ever cross your 
path again! My poor Hazel, you cannot hope*to avenge 
this dreadful deed.” 

It was a wretehed time, and the things of the future 
were hidden from my gaze. I could not foresee the 
strange ways by which I was destined to go to find my 
mother’s slayer, so I hid my face in Aunt Helena’s faith- 
ful bosom, and said no more. 

When the burial was over, I bade farewell to Patty, 
and went away with the last friend left to me. 

““T am going to place you at school, Hazel,” she said. 
“You are a lady by birth; you must be educated like 
one. While I live, you will be my charge. I shall sup- 
ply all your needs, and write to you constantly. Forget 
Young companions, new 
scenes, new occupations, will help you to that end.” 

There was a railway journey made in a whistling rain, 
and the gray gloom of Autumn tempest, and then I said 
good-by to Aunt Ferrers in the parlor of Mme. Deland’s 
Fashionable School for Young Ladies, with the apathy of 
one who has no further capacity for suffering. The 
school was to be my home till I should reach woman- 
hood. 

Madame was used to homesick orphan girls in black 
frocks. 


—may bring them to punish- 


your grief as soon as you can. 


She carried me to her own sitting-room, put me 
down in an arm-chair before a jovial fire, and sent a tidy 
maid to regale me with toast and tea. The pupils were 
still at their lessons in the class-rooms—I could hear the 
distant murmur of voices mingling with the lash of rain 
against the windows. A dismal, dreary twilight was com- 
ing on. I sat for a space looking into the fire, nursing 
my grief in silence. Then I curled myself up in that 
capacious chair and shook it with my sobs. In the midst 
of this outbreak a door creaked, a step crossed the floor, a 
clear, lark-like voice exclaimed : 

**Oh, you poor little thing !” 

And I lifted my wet eyes, and saw beside my chair a 
girl somewhat older than myself—blonde, yellow-haired, 
with a world of sympathy and compassion in her splendid 
violet eyes. 

She burst upon me like a meteor. I was dazzled by her 
beauty, and before she had spoken a word I loved her. 

‘*My name is Sergia Pole,” she said ; ‘‘ Mme. Deland 
My mother died at 
my birth, and papa lives abroad—he is an invalid, and 
passes his time mostly at the German Spas. So, you sec, 
I am almost as forlorn as yourself.” 


sent me to make your acquaintance. 


There was nothing forlorn in her appearance. She 
looked strong, superb, magnetic. She was like a sudden 


burst of sunshine on the night of my grief. 

‘‘You must not cry any more,” she said, squeezing her 
lovely body into the arm-chair by my side, and wiping away 
my tears with her own handkerchief. Our hands met and 
‘*When papa brought me here, before he went 


clasped. 
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abroad, I was sure my heart would break, but I soon for- | 


got my sorrow—you will forget yours—in time, you 
know.” 

‘* Never !” I protested ; ‘‘ mine is too dreadful.” 

The fair young philosopher looked deeply pitying. 

‘““Mme. Deland told me that your mamma had met 
with a sudden and violent death. She said I must not 
speak of it among the pupils. I will not—I will try to 
help you to be happy here. The house is full of girls, 
big and little, dull and bright, spiteful and lovable, plain 
and pretty, but all very select,” smiling and showing her 
dazzling teeth. ‘* Madame careful that none other 
shall find entrance here—blue blood is the ‘open sesame’ 
to her doors. She says you are the granddaughter of a 
rich and famous judge—that is quite enough at any time 
to win her favor.” 

‘But my grandfather has disowned me,” I said. ‘‘ He 
disowned my mother.” 

“That only makes you the more interesting!’ ex- 
claimed Sergia Pole. ‘‘ It is like a romance, and I adore 
romances. Often we read them in our dormitories by 
the light of smuggled candles, after the under-teacher 
has gone the rounds for the night. Of course, it is 
against rules, but we do it,” laughing lightly. ‘‘We do 
lots of things against rules. I shall take you under my 
own wing, Hazel, and ask madame to let you share my 
room.” 

She amused me for a space by telling me many things 
about the school, the pupils and herself. Suddenly her 
charming face grew preternaturally grave. 

“Oh!” she cried, ‘‘I quite forgot to say that I am en- 
gaged, you know.” 

I opened my eyes wide. 

‘‘ Yes,” said Miss Pole, drawing herself wp with dignity. 
‘‘Tam really the only engaged girl in the school. You 
san’t think how the others envy me! Papa arranged it 
all while I lay in the cradle. When I leave school I am 
to join him abroad, and travel about Europe for awhile ; 
then I shall return to America, 
Francis Heron.” 

‘*Francis Heron !” I echoed, involuntarily. 


is 


and marry my fiancée— 


“Do you know him ?” said my new friend, with a toss 
of her yellow love-locks. ‘‘He is my cousin, as well as 
my betrothed.” 

“‘T—that is—I saw him once in my grandfather’s 
house,” I stammered. 

“Indeed! You might go the world over, and not find 
a more disagreeable boy than Francis—he’s truly wonder- 
ful in that respect,” said Sergia ; and then she began to 
talk of something else. 

I went to sleep in her arms that night, with a vague 
comfort dawning on my sorrows. 

She was the pet of the whole school—this ‘‘ engaged” 
girl —the ‘‘queen-rose of its rosebud garden ’’— an heir- 
ess, but without pride; beautiful, but not vain ; bright, 
gay, generous at all times—the prime favorite of pupils 
and teachers alike. 

It was an ultra-aristrocratic school, situated in a de- 
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[I studied hard, and at length forgot the poignancy of my 
grief. 

At the end of six months, Aunt Ferris came to the 
school, to pay my bills, and see with her own eyes that I 
was well and happy. 

‘** Has anything been heard of my mother’s murderer : 
was the first question I asked her in private. 

‘*No,” she answered ; ‘‘ human justice, I feel assured, 
will never reach him.” 

‘And my grandfather ?” 

‘Do not speak of him, dear child,” she replied ; and 
T knew, without other words, that his heart remained un- 
changed toward me. 

Aunt Ferrers looked worn and sad. 
grown very white, her step feeble. 

‘My dear Hazel,” she said, ‘‘ you write me a great deal 
about Sergia Pole—you are fond of her, it seems ?” 

‘*Oh, yes,” I answered ; ‘‘ you cannot think how kind 
she is to me here at the school !” 

‘Her friendship may yet be of great service to you,” 
said Aunt Ferrers, thoughtfully. ‘‘She is betrothed, as 
you know, to her cousin, Francis Heron. Her father has 
lived abroad a great deal, and he approves of French 
methods in matters of marriage. Now, Judge Ferrers’s 
fondness for the son of his dead friend continues un- 
abated. He still talks ’—she sighed heavily—‘‘ of mak- 
ing the boy his sole legatee. To say the least, your 


Her hair had 


| intimacy with Heron’s future wife is likely to be advan- 


tageous to you. You will need friends, my darling. I 
grow old, and I am not quite strong.” She put her hand 
involuntarily to her heart. ‘‘ Yes, the time is not far dis- 
tant when you will need strong, true friends.” 

All my vacations were spent at the school, alone with 
Mme. Deland, or perhaps some homeless under-teacher. 


| Holidays were my especial dread, for then Sergia Pole 


| his physical infirmities. 


| E 


| was always dreaming of 


lightful suburb of Boston—full of girls, as Sergia had | 


said, daughters mostly of rich and distinguished fami- 
lies whose names were famous in the annals of the Bay 
State. 

As soon as it became known that I was a near relative 
of Judge Ferrers, I was welcomed cordially enough. 
Madame’s great brick house, with its walled garden 
stretching down to the brink of the Charles, was a charm- 
ing home. Aunt Ferrers wrote me loving letters, and 
sent me many gifts of pin-money. 

Sergia Pole was my inseparable friend and companion. 


went away to visit friends and relatives, and I was left 
desolate. She always read me her father’s letters—he 
seemed to be a peevish invalid, with a mind centred an 
His Winters passed in 
igypt and Southern Italy ; his Summers, in the Tyrol, 
or at Wiesbaden. 
and nurses, and was evidently content to leave the trouble 
of his daughter’s education to Mme. Deland. 

I had been at the school two years when a strange thing 


were 


He traveled with valets and couriers 


happened. 

One morning the pupils came filing into the class-room, 
in that flutter of excitement whith was sure to attend any 
interruption, however insignificent, in the daily routine 
of the place. Our ancient drawing-master had resigned, 
and the advent of his successor was the event which we 
In spite of her engagement, Sergia Pole 


eagerly awaited. 


“The lovers waiting in the hidden years,” 


She whispered to me: ‘I do hope the new teacher may 
be young and handsome—not ugly and old, like our dear 
departed. We shall find it easy to learn of him, if he has 
black, soulful eyes and a distingué air. Teel me, Hazel— 
I am actually trembling with expectancy. I shall be heart- 
broken if I do not find his eyebrows arched, and his nose 
aquiline.” 

‘Pooh !” said I. 

‘You little goose !” murmured Sergia ; ‘of course only 
the older girls can appreciate this change, or pray with 
true earnestness for something young and fascinating to 
succeed the mummy just retired from office. Half my 
allowance for the next quarter is involved in the matter, 
too, for I have laid a wager with that brainy Canadian 
girl, René 
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** Be quiet !" I implored ; ** he is coming now with ma- 
dame.” 

A breathless hush seized the expectant pupils, as ma- 
dame’s stately figure appeared on the threshold of the 
class-room. At her back walked the new drawing-teacher 
no captivating Adonis—alas for Sergia’s hopes !—but a 
woman, past her first vouth, very plain and retiring in 
appearance, with a long, narrow face, and brown hair 
dressed in an old-fashioned ‘twist 

“On ft 
femal 

“You have lost your wager ! 
girl René, 

Madame called th 
new teacher, Miss Dee I sat and stared at her stupidly. 
Where had I seen that face before? What half-buried 
horror did the sight of it quicken to sudden resurrection 
in my heart? I immediately felt an overpowering aver 
sion to Miss Dee. 


whispered Sergia, in keen disappointment. ** A 
chuckled the Canadian 


class to order, and introduced our 


Her yellowish eyes, set close to her 
long, symmetrical nose, flashed over the bright girl-faces 
of the class, lingering longest, as it seemed, upon mine. 
She had fine white, lady - hands, and a sweet, cultivated 
voice, and the impression which she produced upon the 
majority of the pupils was decidely favorable. 

‘What do you think of her, Hazel dear ?” said Sergia 
as we went down to the play-zround at recess. 

**T detest her !” ‘She is what the Scotch 
call uneanny. As I look at her, T feel like shouting that 
line from Milton : 

When 


[ answered. 


and what art th 


Has she a father 
Has she a brother 


“To tell the truth, / do not admire 
her long, lean visage ; 


mimicked Sergia 
but be sure of one thing —ma- 
dame’s assistants, like Cysar’s wife, must be above sus- 
She would never engage a teacher who did not 
Miss Dee's 
presence in this establishment is the best proof of her 


picion. 
come armed with the best of credentials. 


respectability.” 

“Then madame has engaged her permanently ?” 

* Yes, to teach drawing and mathematics.’ 

I confided my dislike of Miss Dee to nobody but Ser- 
gia. Her resemblance to some person that I had seen 
before haunted and perplexed me. I rarely spoke to 
her save at class-time —I never approached her of my 
own will. She treated me politely, indifferently 
she neither sought nor repelled me. 


that js, 
Her smooth, re- 
fined voice made me shiver. She was unobtrusive, gen- 
tle, amiable ; but I feared, distrusted—yes, hated her. 

One day Miss Dee found Sergia Pole in a corner of the 
play - ground, poring over ‘Oliver Twist,” and reported 
her promptly to madame. As all light reading was for 
bidden in the school, Sergia received a sharp reprimand, 
which enraged her greatly. 

“That yellow-eyed woman is sly 
anxiously. 


very sly,” I said, 
“You must call a halt, Sergia, in your novyel- 
reading, or you will be well disciplined.” 

“That for Miss Dee!” answered Sergia, snapping her 
white fingers. So the reading went on, chiefly in our 
little bed, by the aid of smuggled tapers, which I screened 
and held in a proper position for the illumination of 
the forbidden page. But one unlucky night Nemesis 
found us. 

It was past the time for extinguishing lights, and sleep 
caught me at my self-imposed task. Sergia, with one of 
George Eliot’s novels in her hands, began also to breathe 
heavily. The candle slipped from my unconscious fin- 


gers ; the book and counterpane blazed together. We | 
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awoke with the odor of singed hair in our nostrils, for the 
T leaped 


from the bed, and seizing the ewer, dashed its ice-cold 


flames had fastened on Sergia’s long love-locks. 


contents on my companion, drenching her to the skin. It 
was zero weather, and Sergia uttered an involuntary 
shriek. 

she had just time to ejac- 
ulate, when our bedroom-door flew open, and on the 
* Canght 


**Save me from my friends !” 
threshold stood Miss Dee, looking in upon us. 
again !” groaned Sergia. 

We disdained all subterfuge, and acknowledged our 
guilt sulkily. Madame was called to the scene, and I 
was torn from Sergia’s arms, and banished to a stuffy 
little closet connecting with the room of an under-teacher. 
For days both of us remained in deep disgrace, and our 
Miss De 


One half-holiday, when the play-ground was deep in 


antipathy, ', flourished like a green bay-tree. 
snow, Sergia and I sat in a window of the deserted class- 
room, she reading aloud a letter from her absent father, I 
listening, with my chin in my hand, and my eyes on her 
It was a long letter, and full of in- 
terest to a girl like myself, who knew absolutely nothing 
of the outside world. 
The invalid father wrote : 


fair, animated face. 


My Deak Seraia: I must tell you about a wedding reception 
which I, in company with my good friend Colonel Pitt Rivers, 
attended lately in the Rue de Clichy, The bride was the daughter 
of a marquis, and so far as wealth, elegance and blue blood go, it 
The magnificent rooms, decorated for 
the occasion with white camellias and lilac, were full of distin- 


was a most notable affair. 
guished people; and the corbeille, on view in the main salon, con- 
tained all that money could purchase, and more, Precious stones 
were there, in indescribable profusion; fans, some painted in 
ivory, some inlaid with the old imperishable mareasite of the De 

as are now fash- 
point d’Angleterre, 
Chantilly and old Alencon laces, silver Gobelins tapestry, gold and 


Maintenon period; long-handled opera-glasses 
jonable, with the monogram in diamonds; 
silver plate in old repoussé work, and reliquaires set with pearls 
On a horseshoe table, in the centre of the salon, the 
jewels were displayed. Among these, a necklace of diamonds, the 
gift of the marquis to his daughter, attracted much attention. 

“The reception lasted an hour and a half, It was nearly over 
when one of the bridesmaids discovered the absence of the neck- 
lace from the horseshoe table, and gave the alarm, Some thief, 
disguised among the five hundred guests, had abstracted it. Im- 
agine the feelings of all present! Of course, the police were sent 
for at once, and every proper measure taken for the discovery and 
apprehension of the guilty party; but up to the present time no 
arrests have been made, and the loss of the necklace bids fair te 
remain a mystery.” 


and rubies, 


‘* How unpleasant, even in the salon of a marquis, to 
be jostled by a disguised thief!” commented Sergia. ‘I 
am sure papa must have felt very uncomfortable—he is 
the most sensitive of men.” 

‘*Go on,” I pleaded ; and she smoothed out the letter, 


and continued : 


“ Now, [must enlighten you a little, my dear, about the Colonel 
Rivers just mentioned, 

“On my journey from Brussels to Paris, a few weeks ago, I 
came very near to death, There was a deplorable collision, and 
the carriage in which I traveled was entirely demolished. Gustav, 
my favorite valet, perished, with many other unfortunates, 

“T owe my own escape entirely to the courage and superhu- 
man efforts of a fellow-traveler—till then a stranger to me—the 
Pitt Rivers whom I now rejoice to call my friend. He drew me 
from the débris of the train, just as [ was about to be burned alive, 
and at my own request accompanied me to my Paris hotel, where 
he has ever since nursed me like a brother, I shall urge him te 
remain with me indefinitely, for I find him a person of extraordi- 
nary worth, 

“He is an American, who has won glory in the tented fleld, but 
is now wandering about the world in search of consolation for a 
recent family affliction—the death of a young wife. 

“* But for you, Rivers,’ I said to him one day, ‘my little girl ia 
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an orphan. I must write and bid her 


all her prayers.’ 
to forget that this man, 


now be 
henceforth in 


America would 
remember your name 

“So I charge you, my dear Sergia, not 
Colonel Rivers, has placed me under great obligations, which you 
and I must hold ourselves ready to discharge whenever the op- 


portunity offers.”’ 


Sergia’s voice was wont to wax loud in moments of ex- 
citement. Now she fairly shouted: ‘All day, in my 
heart, I have been praying for blessings to alight on Pitt 
Rivers, my father’s new friend.”’ 

Somewhere at hand we both heard a quick, indrawn 
breath, and turning, we saw Miss Dee standing not a yard 
from the window, with an intensely eager, listening look 
on her face. 

We did not need to be told that she had heard the read- 
ing of Sergia’s letter, and that, for some unknown reason, 
she was deeply interested therein. 

‘* Eavesdropper !”” muttered Sergia. 

‘Ts not Colonel Pitt Rivers a hero, Miss Dee ?” I cried, 
insolently . 

She paid no heed to the query, but began to look 
around, as though in search of something. 

‘“Young ladies,” she purred, in the soft, refined voice 
peculiar to her, ‘‘I left a portfolio of sketches in the class- 
room this morning—may I ask if you have seen it ?” 

Sergia darted out of her window-seat, snatched the port- 
folio from a neighboring form, and in the act spilled its 
entire contents on the floor. 

““How clumsy of me!" she cried, in a mock-penitent 
voice, and we both stooped to gather up the scattered 
sketches. 
done-—Miss Dee was undeniably clever. 
over involuntarily, as I dropped them back in the port- 
folio. One—the last to my hand—was a pencil- 
drawing of a small cottage, with dormer-windows, and a 
little porch, standing in a walled garden, on the brink of 
a tiny lake. the old 
ths crumbling brick wall, the trees crowding above it 
[ paused in the 


They were mostly from nature, and cleverly 
I glanced them 


leave 


Everything was there iron gate, 
the weedy walk winding up to the house. 
act of relinquishing the sketch, and uttered a wild scream. 

‘** Give that to me instantly, Miss Ferrers !’’ commanded 
the drawing-teacher, with « ring of alarm in her voice. 

I held the sketch out of her reach, and fairly shrieked : 

“Tt is Lake Cottage! Oh, I know vou, at last—I know 
you, Miss Dee !—you are that dreadful gray woman who 
had a part in my mother’s murder !” 

For the truth had burst upon me all in a moment. She 
simply opened her topaz eyes and stared , 

**You poor child !” she said, in a soothing tone, ‘* what 
are you talking about ?” 

**Lake Cottage! It is Lake Cottage, I say 
**T saw you once at this very gate. 


was my 
frantic answer. You 
spoke to me there, only the day before my mother’s 
death !” 

She regarded me with a sort of patient astonishment. 

‘‘Ts Lake Cottage the name of the place ?” she queried, 
gently. ‘‘Once, long ago, I went upon a sketching tour 
through a country village. 

[I could not locate the spot now—I 
As for being the gray woman ” 


That drawing is one of many 
made at that time. 
saw it but once. 
smiled, faintly 
some delusion, 


she 
‘Iam sure you must be laboring under 


Miss Ferrers. I have not the slightest 


knowledge of that person, nor of your mother's——- Par- 
don !—what did you eall it ?” 
‘« Murder!” I answered, uneonyinced. ‘No, no! It 


' 


is not delusion ! 

sage through the gate. I shall tell Mme. Deland.” 
Sergia, who had been listening, dumfounded, to the 

conversation, threw her arms around me, and cried : 


HERON’S 


You are the woman that flung the mes- | 


WIFE. 





‘*Whatever Hazel says must be true. Iam sure ma- 
dame ought to be told.” 

Miss Dee looked annoyed, but she kept her temper 
perfectly. 

‘*My dear Miss Ferris,” she said, ‘‘ you should make 
no charge against any person without proper proofs to 
You do not look spiteful or malicious, yet one 
or the other you must be, or you could not wish to in- 


sustain it. 


jure an innocent woman, who depends upon her work 
for daily bread.” 

[I began to sob hysterically. 
‘*My mother ! 


my mother’s death. 


you are the woman who knows about 
Patty would recognize you, too, if 
she were here. When you first came to the school, I was 
sure that I had seen you before, but I could not tell 
where, or under what cireumstances.”’ 

**Who is Patty ?’ demanded Miss Dee. 

**My mother’s servant, who lived with her at the time 
of the murder.” 

**T see,” said Miss Dee, with dignity, ‘‘ that your family 
history has been somewhat unpleasant. I will not ques- 
tion you about it, as it does not in any way concern me; 
but if it will ease your mind, poor child, tell Mme. De- 
land whatever you like—bring any charge against me that 
pleases you. Perhaps she may convince you of your 
error, if I cannot.” 

She took the tell-tale sketch from my hand, restored it 
to the portfolio, and went out of the class-room. 

* * * . * . 

I hurried to Mme. Deland and told my story. She 
listened in grave amazement. 

‘*Did your aunt, Miss Helena Ferrers, ever see the 
person whom you call the gray woman ?” she asked. 
al i 
**She could not be expected to recognize her, then ?” 


‘<iio,” 


‘**Do yon know the whereabouts of the servant Patty ?” 


I answered. 


I shook my head. 

Madame pondered a little. 

‘**Miss Dee came to me highly recommended. I have 
found her thus far an estimable person. I will send for 
her immediately, and hear her explanation. Let us hope 
that she may be able to give such proof of her innocence 
as will be satisfactory to us both.” 

I left the room by one door, as Miss Dee entered by 
another. What passed betwixt the drawing-teacher and 
madame I know not; but on the following day Miss Dee 
She requested permission to 
say a few words of farewell to me in madame’s parlor. I 
went reluctantly to the interview. As I entered the room 
A curious 
gleam in her eyes betokened some inward tempest. 


departed from the school. 


Miss Dee was quietly drawing on her gloves. 

‘I go, Miss Ferrers,” she said. ‘*‘ Madame is a mag- 
nanimous woman. She might have sent for the police, 
but instead, she simply shows me the door. I cannot, to 
her entire satisfaction, clear myself of the grave suspi- 
cions which you have been pleased to cast upon me. She 
Why not? I am 


& poor assistant; you, a pupil for whom some relative 


believes your story rather than mine. 
pays well. I hoped that I had at last found a refuge, 
where I could earn my bread and dwell in peace, but 
To you I owe the 


” 


you, by a word, have driven me out. 
loss of sh«lt»r, salary 

‘*And did you think that I could keep such a hideous 
suspicion from madame "TI began, indignantly. 

She interrupted me with a gesture. 

‘*At parting, Hazel Ferrers, I wish to say this to you: 
[ shall never forget 
Should the time and opportunity come 


the new friends I have made- 


I never forget nor forgive an injury 
nor forgive you! 
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MEXICO’S 


WHITE 


for me to do you evil, I will accept both with delight. If | 


I can ever thrust you forth into the world, as you have 
to-day thrust me—if I can shame, humiliate, destroy you, 
be sure that I will do it. Farewell !” 

A red spark burned in her cruel yellow eyes. She gave 
me @ look full of bitter, vindictive hate —for a moment 
she seemed ready to leap at me, like an angry cat; then, 
mastering herself by an effort, she dropped her veil and 
went quietly out of the room—off and away forever from 


madame’s school, /7, 6 eontinned.) 


KING 


By 


TO FAVORITE, 
F. S. SALTUus, 
My stately modern towns are strangely cold; 
Their hybrid architecture, dull and tame, 
Lacks pearls and Paros, or symmetric gold, 
To set thy Beauty in a worthy frame, 


I dream, for thee, of light Greek co.onnades, 
And glorious Parthenons where statues gleam 
Amid floresecent urns and frail arcades, 
And like a musing army of marble seem. 


I dream of marvelous granite cities, where, 
Guarded by Sphinxes, in eternal calm, 

Some tapering obelisk juts thro’ blue air, 
Above parterres of lotus and of palm. 


Fit for thy home, I see ‘neath Amoy’s skies 

Great kaolin kiosks, and strange pagodas glow; 
Bedragoned flags, idols with diamond eyes, 

And quaint junks gliding down the Hoang-Ho, 


Or yet, Ind’s monstrous temples to Vishnu, 
Where gods with elephantine faces stand, 
Where thou, as in a hasheesh dream, couldst view 
The inhuman rite, the stirring saraband! 


I build for thee beneath Granada’s stars, 
Poems of stone, with Mihrabs in their heart, 


Supreme Alhambras ! 
An arabesque of Saracénic art! 


mammoth Aleazars 


But ah! 
Pass in my dreams, imperfect, undefined ; 

For ‘I.would have thy peerless Beauty share 
The unbuilt Romes and Karnaks of my mind. 


these earthly splendors everywhere 





MEXICO’S WHITE HOUSE. 
PrestmpEnt Diaz has moved his official residence out to 
the Castle of Chapultepec, which becomes once more—for 





| balustrades, and lighted by electricity. 


HOUSE. 46% 


Imagine a park of 1,000 of acres, covered with a dense 
growth of cypress, many of the trees 500 or 600 years old. 
The gray Spanish moss festooned from limb to limb adds 
to the picturesqueness of the scene. In the centre of this 
park —which is surrounded by massive walls on three 
sides, the old aqueduct forming the barrier on the fourth 

rises a precipitous mound, if such term will express 
the idea, This mound is composed principally of rock, 
and is probably 200 feet in height. There is but one road 
to the top, the summit being inaccessible except by this 
single route. 

Upon the very apex stands the castle, completely coy- 
ering the space, so that, no matter from which direction 
you look, there is a sheer descent of nearly 100 feet. The 
castle was built in sections, and presents no singular feat- 
ure of architecture, except a peculiar double staircase 
When Maximilian first 
saw the staircase, he remarked to the architect that he 
would not trust his own weight upon it ; whereupon the 
designer, with His Majesty’s permission, brought a regi- 
ment of soldiers and marched them up and down the 
stair-way ten abreast, thus demonstrating its strength, 


that seems to have no supports. 


This staircase is the only one of its kind in existence, 
and is built of white marble and brass. 

The terraces at Chapultepee are one of the sights of 
Mexico. They are floored with white marble, with brass 
The upper ter- 
race extends the entire distance around the castle, and is 


twenty-four feet broad. Lovely little flower-gardens are 


| located at frequent intervals, and here are blooming gera- 





niums, fuchsias, heliotrope and mignonette, making the 
air rich with perfume and adding to the brightness of the 
scene. 

The furnishing of the castle for the reception of Presi- 
dent Diaz has been very elaborate. The private apart- 
ments are in the north-west wing. Each room is frescoed 
appropriately. The chess-room has a chess-board in the 


| centre of the ceiling, with the bishops, kings and queens 


| up ” 


the first time since the unlucky Maxmilian and his charm- | 


the ‘*White House” of Mexico. 
Chapultepec is one of the loveliest spots imaginable. It 
is unique in itself as well as in its name —‘‘The Hill of 
the Grasshopper. 


ing wife lived there 


Montezuma made his Summer home here, and an un- | 


derground passage, still in existence, was built, by his 
direction, to a point in the valley below, so that the Aztec 
come as he pleased. Under the 
old cypress-trees in the park the conqueror Cortez pitched 
his tent after the celebrated ‘‘ Noche Triste,” or night of 
sorrow, when the Aztecs fell upon the Spaniards and mas- 
sacred them. Here Maximilian and the unfortunate Car- 
lotta made love as they promenaded the magnificent mar- 
ble terraces which were built by the order of the ‘‘ Austrian 
Grand Duke.” Here the American army fought a bloody 
but decisive battle—one which has made the queer word 
Chapultepec familiar to American ears. One might re- 
late numberless historical incidents connected with the 
spot which abounds in memories, if space permitted, but 
the place itself demands some description. 


chieftain could go and 


in a merry dance about it, the pawns furnishing appropri- 
ate music from the four corners of the room. The pri- 
vate reception-parlor of the President’s wife is ‘‘done 
in pink silk, with plush and brocade hangings to 
match. Every wall in the entire suit of rooms is covered 
with silk brocade instead of paper. The bedroom oceu- 
pied by the President and his wife was decorated and fur- 
nished at the expense of $30,000. The dining-room has a 
seating capacity that is limited to thirty persons. The 
magnificent solid silver that once belonged to the Em- 
peror Maximilian is to be used, but the china and glass- 
ware are not in keeping with the royal magnificence of 
the silver; one of the soup-tureens requires four men to 
carry it, when filled. ° 

President Diaz is greatly loved by his followers, and 
he will doubtless make the Castle of Chapultepec quite as 
brilliant as it was in the days when the Austrian and Em- 
press Carlotta drove their eight gray horses and golden 
state chariot up the hill and made the castle ring from 
alcove and gallery, from garrison to the entrance-gates, 
with gayety. Mme. Diaz is a most brilliant woman, and 
can entertain royally, should she take the notion. All 
and it remains with her to 
add immeasurably to the gayeties of the capital. 


Mexico has its eyes upon her, 


Cato, being seurrilously treated by a low and vicious 
fellow, quietly said to him: ‘‘A contest between us is 
very unequal, for thou canst bear ill language with ease 
and return it with pleasure; and to me it is unusual to 
hear, and disagreeable to speak it.” 





AT PRAYER. 





AT PRAYER.— FROM THE PAINTING BY JULIUS SCHRADER. 
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“‘aT LAST THE NOBLE ANIMAL TOOK STEADILY TO THE WATER, AND 
HANS TURNED HIS HEAD TOWARD THE OCOTTON-WOOD TREE.” 


BRAVE LITTLE HANS. 


By ANNA LATHAM, 


‘‘Wuere’s that boy Hans ?” asked Colonel Wykoff, with 
a threatening frown gathering on his dark brows, as he 
strode to the kitchen-door, where a great baking, steaming 
and frying was going on, presided over by a portly colored = 
woman, engaged in getting dinner for the “hands.” ‘I’ve I’ 
looked all over the place for him; but he’s nowhere to be 
found. Seen him this morning, Dinah ?” 

Vol. XXVIII., No. 4—36. 
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‘Vis, Massa Kunnel,” replied the substantial shadow | 


that materialized in the low door-way, with a big hand 
on each hip, and a fiery bandana twisted around her 
kinky head. ‘‘He’s ober dar in de peach orchid, a-layin’ 
on de flat ob ’is back, a-readin’ ob an old newspepper or 
suffin’ ob dat sort.” 

teading, eternally a-reading !” 
fully, as he strode in the direction indicated. 
you Hans!” 

‘Here, sir,” piped a thin, boyish voice, a slender figure 
springing from the grass where the warm sunshine flick- 
ered through the boughs of an old twisted peach-tree, 
that drooped its branches almost to the ground on one 
side, thrusting something into the crown of his torn hat 
as he came forward, a glow mounting to his forehead, and 
his eyes dropping before the fierce dark ones that glared 
down upon him from under a broad-brimmed straw hat. 

‘You young wharf-rat!” roared the colonel, seizing 
him by the shoulder with a grip and a shake that wrung 
from him a cry of pain. ‘‘ You layin’ here a-readin’, when 
there’s work enough for a dozen louts like you !” 

“T’ve been helpin’ Dinah,” gasped the boy. ‘I haven't 
been readin’ long.” 

‘‘No back talk to me, rascal! I want you to take Old 
Bess down to Kieto, and get a shoe set ; and don’t let the 
grass grow under your feet either; one of the machines 
must wait till you get back,” hurling him, as he gave the 
order, in the direction he wished him to go with such 
force, as almost to throw him to the ground. 

Soon a clattering of hoofs was heard, and the tall, bony 
mare, with big joints, protruding hip-bones, and every 
rib showing, dashed down the road in a swirl of dust, 
while a queer little figure, with thin, sunburned elbows 
sticking through his tattered shirt-sleeves, an old hat- 
brim flapping about his ears, clung to her bony back. 

‘‘Tsn’t he a comic ? Reckon I'll take him for a scare- 
crow —ain’t good for nothing else ;’ and the colonel 
laughed loud and long. 

The boy heard the derisive laughter, and felt its mean- 
ing. 
A hot flush surged to his cheek, tears filled his eyes, 
and his heart seemed ready to burst with all its shame 
and trouble. 

“Just wait till I’m a man!” 
you think better of me then !” 

* Ain't wuth his salt,”’ resumed the colonel. 
to get shut of him somehow.” 

“Yer honor,” said Mike, one of the ‘‘ hands,” a cross- 
eyed, good-natured young Irishman, coming up at this 
moment and respectfully removing his hat, ‘‘ there is 
wan thing he kin do phat vez don’t give ’im any credit 
fur, sor.” 

‘*‘ What's that, Mike? If there’s one thing he can do 
and take an interest in besides moping and reading, do 
let us know what it is.” 

‘Sure, sor, an’ he’s a wonder among the horses ; 
not wan of ’em but phat knows ‘im and loikes ’im 
do anything wid Satan.” 

**You don’t mean to tell me he has been fooling with 
Satan!” And the colonel’s jaw fairly dropped in aston- 
ishment, for Satan was a great black stallion, perfectly 
untamed and unmanageable, a terror to all on the plac 
no man ever thought of handling him alone. ‘‘ Always 
a-snortin’ wid his heels in the air,” was Mike’s descrip- 
tion of him. ‘‘ Has he ever been on his back, Mike ?” 

**Roides ’im loike a witch, sor.” 

The colonel seemed lost in amazement, for his only 
idea of the child was a trembling, shrinking little wretch, 
his thin cheeks paling and flushing, and his big brown 


muttered he, wrath- 
‘* Hans, 


sobbed he. “I'll make 


**T'd like 


there's 
he can 


eyes filling with tears under his stinging words or blows. 
Sometimes there was a reproachful look in the eyes that 
troubled the colonel’s smothered conscience, and it was 
this that nettled and enraged him. 

** You let me know, Mike,” said he, at length, ‘if you 
see him riding Satan. Ill fix him so he won’t want 
to ride again fora season. A pretty bill I'll have to pay 
yet for broken bones! If ‘twas only his neck, I wouldn't 
You hear, Mike ?” 

‘** Yis, sor,” answered Mike, pulling his forelock as he 
turned away ; but his employer did not see the fearful 
squint of Mike’s left eye, or the tongue thrust into the 
hollow of his cheek. ‘Tell ’im, indade! It’s not Mike 
Shannon phat’ll be afther tellin’ the cross ould bear of 
sich a leetle feller as that ; but Oi’ll give him a word of 
warnin’, though! The howly saints protect ’im, but his 
sowl is foive times too big fur the bit of a body it’s in, 
sure |” 

The colonel, in his anger, often called the boy a 
‘*wharf-rat,” and the epithet had its sting in its bitter 
truth. 

His first recollections were of an old wharf, where the 
great ships and noisy tugs came and went; where the big 
team-horses strained and pulled, and men lashed anid 
swore. He had learned to swim almost as soon as he had 
learned to walk, and the memory of his journeys up and 
down the slippery steps when the tide was out, and the 
great black posts under the old pier, where the green 
water curled and lapped, was a pleasant day-dream to 
him when toiling under a broiling sun, or plodding along 
a dusty Kansas road. 

At seven years of age, he was alone in the world, get- 
ting his living by selling newspapers, and doing odd jobs 
for men on the street. 

At night, he always returned to the wharf, and found 
a shelter on or near it. One cold December morning he 
was found by a kind-hearted officer, curled up in an 
empty box, almost frozen, and perishing with hunger. 
He was taken to the station, warmed and fed, thence toa 
‘*home,” and in due time a place was found for him in 
the West. 

The agent of the institution thought he had done a 
grand thing for the boy when the magnate of the county 
consented to receive him under his roof. 

Said magnate had not always been a great man. He 
had built up a fortune from humble beginnings, and had 
grown hard and stern in the struggle. Success and a 
sense of power had developed a naturally domineering 
(lisposition into a tyrant, and every one in his employ 
walked a thorny path; but his wrath fell most often on 
the head of his shrinking dependent. 

His wife had been dead many years, and his daughter 
Nellie, a beautiful girl of eighteen, was the idol of his 
heart. 


care. 


She had been carefully educated in Eastern schools, 
and had graduated with many honors. 

The accomplishment her father most prized was her 
horsemanship. She had been accustomed to the saddlo 
from her childhood, and in the best riding-schools had 
perfected this natural gift, and no girl in all prairie-land 
could ride»with the easy, airy, graceful abandon that char- 
acterized her. 

She could choose from many horses, but the one she 
rode most often was a white animal, with dark mane and 
tail. Mounted on this beautiful creature, in her per- 
fectly fitting navy-blue habit, her dark eyes shining with 
merriment, the rich glow of health in cheek and lip, her 
father thought that nothing out of fairy-land was half so 


lovely. 
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Nellie had early interested herself in Hans. The boy | 
was at this time about fourteen, but appeared younger. 

She had seen that he was better lodged and clothed, | 
and when her father, in his ‘‘moods,” had been unkind | 
to him, she would, by some additional kindness, try to | 
make him forget his hard lot, and feel that he had one | 
friend. 

In return he would have died for her, and in his chiv- 
alrous young heart dreamed of the day when he could 
perform some grand deed for his benefactress. 

The time was nearer than he thought. 

Mike’s account of his exploits with the horses gave the 
colonel an idea. 

He would put the boy on a reaper, and in managing 
two mules he would find all the driving he would care 
to do, ‘‘and keep him out of mischief besides,” as he told 
Mike. 

The sympathy of the men was awakened for the boy, 
for they knew his arm was not strong enough to control 
such headstrong animals; and as they expected, there 


BRAVE LITTLE HANS. 


was seon trouble enough, and our hero was oftener than | 
ever the recipient of kicks, cuffs, or a cut from the | 


colonel’s whip. 

Frequently, the irritation he felt at other's faults or 
mistakes was vented on Hans, until the boy’s life became 
almost unbearable, and desperate resolves began to find 
place in his thoughts. 


A favorite resort of Nellie’s, when the heat of the long | 


Summer day was over, was a high bank, or bluff, on the 
river, perhaps half a mile above the peach orchard. 
Here were several scrub - oaks, and beneath the largest 
was a curious rustic bench. This she called the ‘sun- 
set tree,” and she frequently came here at evening to 
watch the last gleam of sunset fade out of the sky, while 
the shadows grew long in the river, and the whip-poor- 
wills and katydids began their evening song. 

One evening she had nearly reached her favorite tree, 
when a sound of sobbing and bitter weeping fell on her 
ear. At first she could not locate the sound, but at last 
traced it to the very edge of the bank ; and there, lying 
prone on his face, was Hans, crying as though his heart 
would break. 

‘‘Hans,” said she, ‘‘ what has happened ? 
all about it.” 

For a moment he lay still, and then followed another 
tempest of sobs. 

At last he rose to his feet. 

‘*Miss Nellie,” he said, still unable to control his tears, 
and the great sighs that rose to his throat, ‘‘I can’t stand 
it any longer. 
into the river. 


Tell Nellie 


See here !’’ and he showed her his arms 


I was most a good mind to throw myself | 
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’ 


rather,” cried he, passionately, ‘than stay with a tyrant 


| any longer! I'll never forget you, Miss Nellie. Good-by.” 


Bounding down the steep path on the further side of 
the bluff, he disappeared in the bushes that fringed the 
river-bank. 

Long she called for him to come back, but received no 


| other answer than the echo and re-echo of her own voice. 


Slumber fied from Nellie’s pillow that night ; and many 
other nights she lay and conjured up terrible pictures of 
the starving boy in the open woods, By day, she searched 
along the bank as far as she dared go, and ordering 
‘* Snowball ” saddled, galloped all over the country, go- 
ing into cross-roads and calling at lonely ranches, hoping 
to hear of the lost boy. 

If the colonel missed him, he said nothing, and no one 
dared speak of the runaway to him. 

The burning heat of an August afternoon sun was pour- 
ing down on a parched and dust-laden earth—not a whis- 
per of wind stirred the leaves that curled and shriveled 
in the fierce blaze. 

Men and animals sought such shelter as they could 
find, and sighed for the cool wings of night. 

The river had shrunk to a thin stream that crawled be- 
tween its brown banks, leaving long reaches of mud or 
sand where, a few weeks before, its ripples had danced in 
the sun. 

The colonel, in linen duster and slippers, sought the 
far end of the broad piazza, where a wilted sycamore-tree 
cast a deep, if not cool, shadow. Throwing himself list- 
lessly into a hammock, he essayed to fix his mind on his 
newspaper; but soon it slipped from his fingers, his 
nerveless hands fell on his breast, and he slept a deep 
and dreamless sleep. 

Crash !—boom ! and the colonel sprang so his feet. 

To his bewildered mind it seemed the earth and heay- 
ens had rolled together. A vivid glare of light, then 


| another thunder-peal, and he awoke to the fact that one 


| looked up at the frowning sky. 


of those sudden storms peculiar to the latitude was upon 
them. Already, the great drops, precursors of the tor- 
rents that were to follow, were pattering on the piazza- 
roof, and on the dry, dusty foliage of the sycamore, and 
within the house the cries of frightened servants mingled 
with the prayers of old Dinah. 

He dashed down the steps, out upon the lawn, and 
Almost over the house 


| swept a skirmish-line of ragged clouds, while beyond 


| their edges outlined with fire. 


covered with swollen, burning welts from the whip-lash. | 


‘‘And my back is the same,” said he. 

‘Oh, how dreadful !” cried she, while tears of sympa- 
thy filled her eyes. ‘‘ What was it for ?” 

With many a sob, he told her that her father had sur- 
prised him teaching a horsé to run in a circle, like circus- 
horses, and had beaten him, making terrible threats of 
future floggings if he caught him at any more ‘ capers.” 

‘‘T will speak to my father,” she said, sadly ; ‘‘and this 
shall not happen again if I can prevent it.” 

“Oh, no,” cried the boy, ‘‘don’t do it 
thing to him! I’m going away.” 

‘“Where will you go?—what will you do?” asked 
Nellie. ‘Don’t do anything rash, Hans,” pleaded she. 

‘I’m going into the woods, Miss Nellie !” 

‘You will starve, Hans.” 

‘‘No danger of that; there’s plenty of butternuts and 
papaws, and I can live as the Indian boys live. [Td 


don’t say any- 


rolled volume after volume of black, rain-charged vapors, 
Now and then a red bolt 
shot hissing into the bosom of the earth, followed by rat- 
tling thunder-peals that were echoed by a hollow roar 
from the river. 

He sprang into the house. 

‘*Close the windows and doors!” he shouted. 

The terrified people hastened to obey. In a moment 
the storm in its fury was upon them. The first terrible 
sweep of the wind brought clouds of dust mingled with 
leaves and twigs. The next, and the air was darkened by 
great branches torn from the writhing trees, rails, doors, 
roofs, and every movable thing, while the frantic cattle 
ran bellowing, terrified by the flashes of lightning, and 
the hail that fell like shot. 

‘¢Where is Nellie ?” shouted the colonel. No one knew. 
He groped his way to the kitchen, where Dinah lay, in a 
mighty heap on the floor, calling for ‘‘mercy.” She 
thought it was the Judgment. ‘‘ Where’s Nellie ?” he 
shouted in her ear. 

The black woman arose to her knees, the whites of her 
eyes rolling fearfully in the gloom. 

‘*Nellie ? She’s gone.” 


- 
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‘* When ?—where ?” cried the colonel. 

‘‘Dis mornin’. Said she was a-gwine to try and find 
Hans.” 

Hans! He felt as 
storm -cloud had struck him. 
came the almost forgotten words : 
others it shall be meted unto you.” 

Mike came bounding across the piazza, pointing ex- 
citedly through the open door-way. 

What he saw froze his heart with terror. A white ob- 
ject came rushing down the river road, and the next 


though a hand out of the black 
Instantly to his mind 
‘As ye measure unto 





LITTLE HANS. 


hind him. As he came nearer, they saw it was old black 
Pete, who lived in a shanty, belonging to the colonel, 
down on the river. 

His eyes rolled wildly, his lips moved; but no sound 
came from them in his terror. 

‘“Where is Nellie, Pete ?” gasped the colonel. 

‘‘De big tree on Goose Island, massa,” he at length 
managed to articulate, ‘‘she up dar. Her horse fall—de 
saddle all turn ober; de big black water a-cummin’ 
clime de tree !” 

Groose Island was a mound near the eastern bank, and 


she 
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moment Nellie’s white steed dashed across the lawn—his , 


saddle hanging on one side, her blue veil wound about 
the bridle—and on, to the stables. 

Like a madman, her father tore out into the storm. 
Mike, fearing for his reason, tried to detain him. 

“My child is dying !” he shouted. ‘‘ Let me go !” and 
breaking away from him, ran bareheaded down the road. 

Several of the hands followed ; one or two others, more 
thoughtful, went back for horses. 

Along the road, from the other direction, came a 
strange figure, waving its arms wildly, and pointing be- 


had once formed a part of it. On it grew a few ill- 
formed trees, while towering above them was a gigantic 
| cotton-wood, its oblique trunk showing that at some time, 
probably in its youth, it had sustained the pressure of a 
flood, that had almost torn it up by the roots; but in its 
green top it showed a vigorous old age. 
When the little party, led by the frantic father, reached 
a point nearly opposite the island, they struck across a 
| level, and then another rise brought them in sight of the 
| river. 
| The stream that in the morning crept like a black, 
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shining serpent among sunken débris and dusty bowlders 
had risen in its might. Swollen by the rise of streams far 
above, it was a black, foaming, hissing torrent, tossing its 
dark waves high in the air, and sweeping along in its mad 
career trunks of trees, sections of mills, household fur- 
niture, logs, dead cows, a horse, and other shapes that 
might be human. 

On the farther side, the torrent had burst its banks and 
spread over the fertile fields, a vast, foam-specked sheet of 


| one branch, lest she should overbalance the tree, already 


black water, out of which cropped the tops of trees like | 


small islands, and ruins of farm-houses, from some of 
which waved signals of distress. 

The father had no eye for other desolations than his 
own. 

The old tree still stood up against the raging flood. In 
the fading light they could plainly see the little figure 
clinging to branches that bent fearfully near the black, 
swirling waters. 

The colonel stretched out his arms, crying piteously, 
‘* Nellie! Nellie!” then dashed into the foaming river. 
Mike caught him in his strong arms, and forced him 
back. Then a calmer spirit came over him, and in his 
old-time tones he ordered the men to go and get ropes, 
boards, furniture— anything available to make a raft. 
Several sprang to obey the order, well knowing that all 
the ropes and lariats on the place were not long enough 
or strong enough to reach the tree, or stand the strain 
of that fearful current. 

The party returned, bringing a large door, boards and 
tools, ropes, etc., and in nervous haste began the work 
under the colonel’s directions ; but even he soon saw how 
impracticable were their efforts, and again became almost 
frantic in his despair. 

‘‘Gorra, massa! jess look dar!” yelled old Pete, and 
pointing with one long, trembling finger in the direction 
of the turnpike. 2 

It was a sight to make even a madman pause. 

Down the road came a great black steed, his neck 
proudly arched, his long mane and tail tossing on the 


straining fearfully at its roots. At the moment the horse 
came under the limb on which she was perched, she 
slipped upon his back, missed the saddle, but, having a 
firm hold on the pommel, easily worked herself forward 
into it. 

Hans, astride the horse’s neck, turned his head again 
diagonally toward the shore that seemed, oh! so far 
away, aiming to reach a point far below the group on 
the bank, where the ground was low and the sod firm. 

They were by no means out of danger. The floating 
débris was a constant source of anxiety. 

They had covered about half the distance, when a large 
tree came rushing upon them, its wide-spreading roots 
towering high in the air. To avoid the danger, Hans 


| swung his horse sharply round, with his head down- 


stream, swimming for a short distance with the current. 


| It passed them, but came so near that its rootlets swept 


winds, glints of fire flashing from under his hoofs. On | 


his back a boyish figure, bare-headed and thinly clad, 
bending eagerly forward. Down the road, across the 
level and down to the river’s edge the horse swept. Here 
he paused, gazing at the black water with lifted head 
and dilated eyes. The boy tried to make him enter the 
water, but he backed, rearing straight up, pawing the 
air and snorting wildly. 

‘Don’t do that, Hans !”’ shouted the colonel, ffantic- 
ally. ‘You only go to your death, boy !” 


He gave no sign of having heard, but laying the bridle | 


on the mane of the plunging, snorting animal, put his 
arms around his massive neck, seeming to talk to him ; 
but every sound was lost in the roar of the river. Then 
he patted his ears, neck and shoulders, and picking up 
the bridle, touched him on the flank with a slender stick. 
The horse took a few steps into he water, reared, plunged, 
snorted loudly, as before. Again the boy went through 


| 


| gaping wounds. 


over them, wringing a cry of alarm from Nellie. 

Close behind it came another agent of destruction, in 
the shape of a mass of timbers with splintered ends of 
boards projecting in all directions. 

Again he turned his horse to avoid this new danger ; 
but not soon enough, for it scraped along the animal's 
side, cutting a deep wound in Hans’s leg. Satan acted 
wildly for a time; but his snortings changed to low 
whinnyings as he strained his eager eyes toward the 
bank. 

He swam much lower in the water, and Nellie began to 
fear she would be lifted from the saddle and swept away 
by the strong current, and clung desperately to pommel 
and saddle-bow. 

At last, Satan felt the firm ground under his hoefs, and 
slowly crept up the bank. Nellie’s father received her in 
his arms, shedding thankful tears on her wet face. Hans, 
slipping from the horse’s neck, fell fainting in the arms 
of faithful Mike. 

The tired horse stood a moment with drooping head, 
then sank upon the ground, breathing in short gasps that 
were almost groans. Then they saw his side and shoul- 
der were badly cut and torn, the blood pouring from the 
As the men approached he half sprang 
to his feet, and again sank down. After a time he was 
led carefully back to his stall, and the best care taken of 
him. 

Presently the carriage came dashing down the road. 
Nellie was placed within it. The colonel held in his arms 
the limp form of the boy, the dirty water from his cloth- 
ing dripping down upon the rich cushions his hand had 
never dared to touch. 

As they turned from the field into the road, Nellie gave 
a last look at the wild stream—leaned back among the 
cushions, with her eyes closed and face deadly pale. 

** What is it, my child ?” cried her father, in dire alarm. 

‘Father, the old tree has gone !” 

He leaned forward, glanced from the window, and with 
face as white as his daughter’s, looked tenderly down on 


the pantomime of coaxing him, and at last the noble an- | the thin, pallid face of little Hans, on his shoulder. 


imal took steadily to the water, and Hans turned his head 
toward the old cotton-wood tree. 

With a wisdom beyond his years he took a diagonal 
course, aiming at a point far above the cotton-wood, for 
he knew the danger of being swept beyond the tree. 
Nellie saw him coming, and waved her handkerchief. 
She knew that his arm was too young and feeble to do 


We will not attempt to portray his thoughts, but will 


| give you the results of his thinking. 


more than manage his horse, and that her safety depended | 


greatly on her own coolness and presence of mind. 
Carefully she removed her long riding-skirt, taking ex- 
treme care not to throw her weight too heavily on any 


Both Nellie and Hans were wrapped in hot blankets 
and put in bed. The doctor came from Kioto at some- 
thing more than a ‘‘ double-quick,” bis horse and chaise 
one mass of mud. 

He laughingly pronounced Nellie ‘all right”; but 
when he saw Hans, his face became very grave. He 
felt his pulse, looked at his tongue, bade him open his 
heavy eyes, noted the hot skin, and swollen veins in his 
temples, and taking Colonel Wykoff one side, told him 
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the boy was coming down with typhoid fever, and he 
would do well if he could prevent it becoming typhoid- 
pneumonia; said ‘‘he ought to have been in bed four 
days ago.” 

Before midnight he was raving in the delirium of the 
fever. Sometimes he fancied he was playing about the 
old wharf, and talked to some one he called ‘‘Pat”; 
again he was petting Satan, or having a circus with the 
mustangs ; frequently he would rave about the colonel’s 
injustice and cruelty, and the colonel would say : ‘‘ Only 
get well, my boy, and I will make amends for that.” 

At last the crisis of the fever passed, and he lay so 
white and still, that they could hardly tell whether the 
breath passed the parched lips or not. The doctor pro- 
nounced it ‘“‘ natural sleep.” At length his eyes opened 
with the flutter of a smile when he saw Nellie’s anxious 
face looking down upon him. 

Then there came a time when the colonel took him in 
his arms, carrried him down-stairs and tenderly placed 
him on a sofa, wrapped in a soft white blanket, over 
which Nellie proudly spread her beautiful silk quilt, 
made for just such invalids. He had never been in such 
a beautiful room before. How lovely it seemed, with its 
rich carpet, crimson velvet chairs, handsome pictures 
and long lace curtains, through which the sunshine, never 
s0 bright before, shone over lovely fragrant flowers! He 
almost thought the gates of heaven had opened and he 
had ‘passed through ; and Nellie, singing in a low, sweet 
voice at the piano, seemed the guardian angel of the place. 

One day the colonel asked Mike how it happened that 
Hans knew of Nellie’s danger; then the warm-hearted 
Irishman told him, in his richest brogue, that when he 
wa3 taking down the big doors to make a raft, he heard a 
low voice call his name. He looked all around, and see- 
ing no one, thought it was a “‘warnin’,” and the cold 
shivers ran up and down his back. He went on ‘‘ fussin’ 
wid the dure,” and hearing his name called again, looked 
all around, till he saw a small white face peering out of 
Satan’s stall. He was sure then it was the ghost of the 
boy, and his knees ‘‘comminced to trimble,” and his hair 
rose straight up on his head ; but when he asked ‘‘ what 
he was doing that for,” he knew it was no ghost at all, 
but little Hans’s own self; and he saw nothing more of 
him till he came ‘“‘tearin’ down the road on the great 
black baste, God bless ’im.” 

As the Winter came on, the doctor said Hans was not 
strong enough to endure its rigors, and soon they were 
sweeping down the great rivers to the land of sun and 
flowers: In the Autumn he went to school; and when 
the June days come again he will take his degree from a 
famous New England college. 

He is no longer known as Hans, but as Mr. Hansel 
Wykoff, adopted son of the Western millionaire. 

Satan? He is still a magnificent animal ; he paws the 


ground and tosses his mane with all the pride of former | 


days ; but the wicked fire has died out of his eyes, and 
he is no longer the untamed and untamable. ‘‘ Koind as 
a kitten,” Mike will tell you. 

‘De debble all washed out’n him dat day,” says Dinah. 


swer to this question cannot be a simple one. English 
usages have a tendency to prevent the expression of feel- 
ing where it exists, and therefore they are not favorable 
to the culture of the feelings ; still these exist naturally, 
as blades of grass will grow between the hard stones of a 
pavement. It must, however, be admitted that although 
in England a man of feeling may certainly live, the moral 
climate is not so favorable to him as it is to one who feels 
much less and is therefore hardier. The Englishman who 
is best constituted for life in his own country is one who 
has just feeling enough to keep him right in ail matters 
of external duty, but not enough to make him very sym- 
pathetic, or to give him any painful craving for sym- 
pathy. If he is sympathetic he will offer his sympathy 
where it is not wanted, and be hurt by the chilling ac- 
ceptance of it, and if he has the misfortune to crave for 
sympathy he will suffer. So it comes to pass that the 
tenderer natures try to harden themselves by an acquired 
and artificial insensibility, whilst those which are ndt 
very tender find the conditions of existence more suitable 
for them. . . . First, as to family affections, the reader 
has probably met with many cases in which the paternal 
and filial relations were cool and rather distant, so that 
separation was not painful to either party. If he has ob- 
served brothers, he may have seen them practically almost 
strangers, living far apart, in different spheres, and sel- 
dom, if ever, corresponding. He may have known first 
cousins failing to remember their relationship so far as to 
announce to each other the occurrences of marriages and 
deaths. He may have observed that a slight impediment 
of distance or occupation is sometimes enough to prevent 
a relation from coming to a funeral, and that the tombs 
of dead relations are sometimes left unvisited, uncared 
for and untended. The reader may have noticed cases in 


| which a difference of fortune produces a complete es- 


trangement between very near relations ; and, finally, he 
may have met with Englishmen who declared that friends 
were worth having because they could be selected, but 
that relations were a nuisance or a ‘‘ mistake.”’ 

Cases like these are very numerous in England, be- 
cause the affections are left to the chances of accident ; 
they are not sedulously cared for and cultivated. When 
they are of great strength naturally, and when the condi- 
tions happen to be very favorable, there is nothing to 
prevent their growth, but in less favorable conditions 
there is nothing to keep them alive. In France all very 
near relations write to each. other when they cannot meet 
personally on their /éfe days, all friends write at least a 
line or two for the New Year, and acquaintances exchange 
cards, An intelligent Frenchman said to me, ‘Our cult- 


| ure of the family affections is sometimes insincere, we 


| sometimes express sentiments which are assumed for the 


“Thrue fur yez,” replies Mike; ‘‘an’ that was the | 


toime the avil sperrit was taken out of mor’n wan of 
‘em, and.a fortune won for brave little Hans.” 





HAVE ENGLISHMEN FEELINGS? 
Do tue English suppress feeling, or have they no feel- 
ing to be suppressed ? (asks Philip Gilbert Hamerton, in 
one of his ‘‘ French and English ” essays). The true an- 


occasion, but, on the whole, our customs tend to keep 
alive the reality of affection as well as its appearance, by 
reminding us of our relations and friends, and of our 
duties toward them.” 





IN ST. PATRICK’S TIME. 

In the Life of St. Patrick reference is made to wine 
and white bronze—the material of the celebrated brooch 

showing an important trade ; to horses for saddle and 
draught ; other tame animals were the cat and lap-dog and 
the deer. Of boats nine kinds, most of them with native 
names, are mentioned. Gloves are mentioned, and brass- 
makers and embroiderers. In the house of the rich man 
who feasts the king, we read of ‘ fifty heroes with purple 
garments, who made music along with fifty maidens, 
whose golden yellow hair is over their robes,’ Gold is 
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plentiful. Patrick’s master says he shall not free him un- 
less he gives him a lump of gold as big as his head. Pat- 
rick, led by the Spirit, finds a nugget of the required size. 
Querns are in general use, but water-mills are also fre- 
quent. Corn of various kinds is tilled, and also flax. 
Grafting is practiced, and herb-gardens are spoken of. 


The fields are fenced; the road had to be wide enough | 


for two chariots to pass. From the abundance of native 
words for doctoring and diseases, we may infer that when 
Patrick, being asked to work a miracle, replied, ‘God 
heals by the hand of the physician,’ he spoke to hearers 
well acquainted with leechcraft. 


TROUT AND SALMON 


By RipLey HircHcock, 


FISHING, 


FLY-FISHING is the best of all kinds of fishing, and the 
trout is, with the exception of his elder brother the salmon, 
the best of all game fish. There are contentious persons 
who dispute both propositions. There are those whose 
enjoyment of fishing is gauged by the gross amount of the 
catch. They may draw the line at dynamite cartridges, 
but they are willing to sweep up fish in nets, to butcher 
them with spears, to snare them—in short, to slaughter 
them by any and all possible means. There are those 
who, decrying fly-fishing as a dilettante, needlessly fissy 
and even cruel art, content themselves with dangling bait 
under the noses of their victims and hauling their 
fish forth by main force. 
admitted, has its uses. 
to capture fish for food, and again, on thickly 
wooded streams, the fly becomes impossible. 
Few fishermen will arbitrarily insist that bait 
must never be used, but to those who fish for 
pleasure—and I address myself to no others 
it is soon ‘made clear that the greatest possible 
pleasure is to be found in fly-fishing. 

For it is not mere number of fish that the 
sportsman seeks. With him ‘it is not all of 
fishing to fish.” If he thrills with recollections 
of stirring struggles with gamy trout and leaping 
salmon, he also cherishes memories of days upon 
brooks tinkling over stone ledges in cool forest 
shades, and expanding into the broad pools of 
flowery meadows. He remembers the perfume 
of the forests wafted from the pines in the early 
morning hours wien he has cast his fly along the 


sait-fishing, it may be 
Sometimes it is necessary 


| mountain streams. 


shore of some mountain lake. There comes to 
lim the roar of the rapids in the Canadian stream 
where he has persuaded giant trout from the 
verge of the white water, and guided them skill- 
fully across the current, over a pebbly bottom as 
brilliant as their flashing sides, to the beach 
where the bronzed canoeman, alighting, dexter- 
ously lifts the conquered giant, still struggling, 
in the net. 

It is at the fairest season of the year, in May 
and June, that the fly-fisherman is abroad, and 
his season of happiness is renewed in September. 
From the months of April or May until October 
the trout streams are open to the followers 
of good Izaak Walton, to those who seek the 
most beautiful of fish at the fairest season, and 
find their sport in the most tempting of nature’s 
solitudes. 

When the early colonists came to Virginia, a 
memory of ancestral streams induced them to give 
the name of trout to the black bass, as resembling 
the trout the most in gamy qualities. But the true trout, 
when found in the South, prefers the colder water of 
In northern latitudes the trout’s 
domain extends from Newfoundland to Vancouver's Isl- 
and. There are the magnificent -sea-trout of the Prov- 
inces, the giant fish of the Androscoggin or Rangeley 
Lakes in Maine, the sparkling brook-trout of New En- 
gland, with the peculiar varieties of Sunapee and Dublin 
Lakes ; the brook-trout of other Eastern States; those 
of the country about the Great Lakes, headed by the huge 
fish of the Nepigon; and there are the monsters of the 
Snake River in Idaho, the rainbow trout of the Rocky 
Mountains and California, and an almost endless list of 
others, distinguished by their size or variations from the 


| type. 


But it is not as a naturalist that I write. It has been 
my fortunate lot to follow the trout in three of the four 
corners of English-speaking North America. As a boy, 
wading New England brooks, I confess to the use of bait, 
even the lowly worm, and it was bait that I used in ma- 
turer years, at the bottom of an Arizona cafiion. Nothing 
could be more unlike the well-tilled meadows of the smii- 
ing New England valleys than that gloomy chasm in the 
arid soil of Arizona. We were camping in the San Fran- 
cisco forests, hunting antelopes and exploring the caves 
of the mysterious cliff-dwellers, when we came to this 
mighty cleft in the ground, sinking a thousand feet be- 
neath our feet, and guarded over against us by walls and 
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turrets of party - colored stone. Down a rude path we 
clambered as best we could, finding a clear cold stream in 
the depths below. There we caught grasshoppers and 
tempted trout, watching, meantime, lest we might dis- 
turb the repose of some malevolent rattlesnake or vicious 
tarantula. We were shut in from the world, imprisoned, 
as it were, within the earth, but the dusky trout leaped at 
our hooks with the eagerness of their brethren in the 
open streams of the far Eastern sea-board. 

One month later, and I was following a brook through 
the primeval forests of the Puget Sound country, in the 
North-west. It was in the course of an expedition to the 
glaciers of that beautiful mountain Tacoma, whose snowy 
peak rises over 13,000 feet above the sea. All day we had 
ridden our mules and broncos along a narrow trail which 
wound through great forests, among fir-trees over two hun- 
dred feet in height, and cedars of Brobdingnaggian girth. 
The ground was covered deep with fallen trees, over- 
grown with green and yellow moss and underbrush. Our 
camping-place, the last before we left our horses and 
entered the forest on foot, was near a little brook, which 
IN THE HEART OF THE ADIRONDACKS. babbled over a rocky stair-way in the shadow of the fir- 
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trees. To a brother-fisherman and myself the brook rep- 
resented a possibility of sport, to others it meant a chance 
of relief from the monotony of bacon. We clambered 
down into the ravine, and presently our pains were re- 
warded with trout, small, but active and beautiful. It 
was a strange place for sport. Only a few miles above us 








MAY-FLY. 


were the eternal snows and ice of the great mountain. 
Over our heads the mighty trees formed an arch like that 
of a lofty cathedral. Along the banks uprooted trees 
lay here and there, and beneath them we saw black sur- 
faces which told of the coal-beds that underlie all that 
region. There was no sound save the ripple of the water, 
the soughing of the wind, and now and then a voice, as 
our guide told tales 'of the cougars which dwell in these 
remote fastnesses. 

There is one place which has earned a special reputa- 
tion as the home of the largest brook-trout in the world. 
The Rangeley or Androscoggin Lakes in Maine gained 
the famous name from Squire Rangeley, who came from 
Virginia over sixty years ago, and became the owner of 
70,000 acres around the upper or Oquossoc Lake. There 
he made a clearing, and built a dam and mills: His 
house was near the outlet of the upper lake, and it must 
have been as easy for him to take five-pound trout as for 
the ordinary villager to pick flowers in his garden. Moose 
and caribou lived undisturbed in the forests, and wild 
fowl were too plentiful to be considered. Such a sports- 
man’s paradise as Squire Rangeley entered will not be 
found in our own country again. Occasional visitors car- 
ried away stories of the giant trout, and now and then a 
few adventurous souls penetrated the wilderness, Mr. 
Stanley, the father of the present Fish Commissioner of 
Maine, was among the first, and his son, with Mr. George 
Shepard Page, of New York, visited the lakes in 1860. 
Three years later the latter repeated his trip, and brought 
home eight trout averaging six and a half pounds each. 
Three, weighing eight pounds apiece, were presented to 
William Cullen Bryant, Henry J. Raymond and George 
Wilkes, and the acknowledgments of these editors, pub- 
lished in their journals, caused a rare excitement. It was 
claimed that the Adirondack trout, which rarely exceeded 
three pounds, had fixed the limit for brook-trout, and 
that the Rangeley Lake fish were lake-trout. But a su- 


| preme authority, Agassiz, settled the question by declar- 

ing that a fish submitted to him was a true Salmo fonti- 
nalis, and that trout of this size were plentiful only in 
the Rangeley, or more properly the Androscoggin, Lakes, 
Since then trout have been caught weighing over eleven 
pounds. 

The inevitable result has followed. The lakes have 
become a resort, and it is unwise for any visitor to cher- 
ish extravagant hopes of mighty fish. Other causes than 
the number of visitors, however, have lessened the sports- 
man’s chances. A water- power company controls the 
dams between the lakes. These dams have been raised 
until the lakes have flowed back into the woods. The old 
beaches where fly-fishing was good are now far under 
water, and trout will rarely rise to a fly in water over ten 
feet deep. The result is that the lakes are surrounded 
by dead trees standing in the water, by brush and 
stumps, and when the fish come up from deep water, in 
May and June, they run among this rubbish, feed upon 
slugs and worms, and cannot be reached. Again, tho 
constant opening and shutting of the gates, at the dams, 
tends to unsettle the fish, and many of the old spawning- 
grounds have undoubtedly been buried beneath sediment 
and mud. 

‘* There are trout in the lakes still, and plenty of them,” 
said my guide to me as we talked before the camp-fire ; 
‘‘but it’s going to be so that they can only be caught 
with deep-water bait-fishing.” At the dams there is al- 
ways fly - fishing in June and September. The Upper 
Dam and Middle Dam are famous resorts, and magnifi- 
cent trout are taken every year. But the fishermen are 
many. It is worth while to visit the lakes, Molechunk- 
emunk—the ‘‘ Molly of the chunky mug,” of which Win- 
throp wrote —Welekennabacook, Moosetocmagunth and 
Oquossoc ; but I should advise no one to visit a place now 





ROD AND REEL—THE GRIP, 


frequented and costly, with very sanguine hopes =! giant 
trout. 

There are many small lakes and streams in Maine which 
yield good sport, but for myself, I ask nothing better-than 
fishing on good Canadian rivers. Some unripe anglers 
affect to contemn the sea-trout (Salmo trutta),as being 
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in some mysterious way inferior to the brook-trout (Salmo 
fontinalis). Naturalists differ as to the exact distinction, 
but I think most experienced fishermen will agree that 
the sea-trout is simply a brook-trout which goes to sea, 
Therein he manifests his great good sense, for the tonic of 
the sea develops a most inviting plumpness and hardness 
of flesh, and a marvelous agility. From Cape Breton to 
Labrador, and, indeed, beyond, these sea-trout begin to 
ascend the rivers in Inio May and June. They come in 
on the high tides, wit the new moon, and at many 
rivers they are ambushed, as it were, at the mouths, and 
caught as they come leaping in, rejoicing in the change 
from the briny deep to the cold crystal water of the beau- 
tiful Canadian rivers. On some rivers the first run of 
troat begins on July 1st; another follows early in Au- 
gust; and the third, composed of smaller fish, appears the 
first week of September. 
from the sea they are as silvery as a grilse. The backs 
show a dark purplish and slaty coloring, the sides are of 
silver, and the spots almost a pale white. By degrees the 
coloring becomes deeper. After two months in fresh water 
the backs, in many cases, grow black, the vermilion 
spots shine like fire, and a rich carmine coloring appears 
above the white of the belly. Some of the fish retain a 
neutral coloring, but often the coloring is practically 


identical with that of the large brook-trout of the Range- | 


ley Lakes. As to gaminess, there is no more agile and 
hard-fighting trout than these fish fresh run from the sea. 
As to size, those who are accustomed to the troutlings of 
New England brooks, or who count a two-pound Adiron- 
dack trout a monster, find these fish a true revelation. 
On most Canadian rivers many small fish are captured, 
but a two-pound fish is considered small. Let me quote 
a personal experience. There is one beautiful little river 
in the Province of Quebec where I have camped twice. On 
my first trip, two rods killed twenty-two trout, weighing 
eighty-four pounds. The largest weighed six pounds, the 
smallest, two and a half. On my second trip, two rods 
took thirty-five trout, weighing one hundred and thirteen 
pounds, the largest, four and a quarter. The same season, 
and on another river, I took eight trout, weighing twenty- 
one pounds, in one day. 

These fish were taken with a light greenheart rod. 
The best rod is a split bamboo weighing about eight 
ounces, but it is possible to find admirable fly-rods of 
greenheart or of lancewood, while a steel rod has been 
invented which promises well, and the fly-rod of the fut- 
ure is likely to be of metal. Fifty yards of enameled 
braided silk line, a click reel, gut leaders tested up to 


four or five pounds, fly-book and landing-net complete | 


the outfit. Of flies there is no end. There are tiny flies 
for small streams and the Adirondacks, the familiar 


Hackles, Professor, Coachman, Red Ibis, and a legion of | 


others. There are the great showy flies for the Rangeley 
Lakes, the Parmachene Belle, ‘‘ Katoodle Bug,” and oth- 
ers strangely named, of high local repute. For the sea- 
trout, small salmon flies often prove most tempting. Let 
the angler seek the advice of the experienced before stock- 
ing his fly-book. 


But ‘it is not all of fishing to fish.” Guides and 


canoemen offer interesting studies in their mingled sim- | 


plicity and shrewdness, their intimate acquaintance with 
the wild life of woods and water, their surpassing bits 
of piscatorial and culinary knowledge, and their curious 
dialect. 
logins,” which are swamps, just as in Canada you hear 
little inlets along rivers called ‘‘ bogins.” In one place 
& man wandering about in the woods is described as 
‘budding around,” a phrase taken from the partridge’s 





When the trout first come up | 


On the Rangeley Lakes you hear of ‘ poke | 


habit of seeking the Spring buds from tree to tree ; and 
in Canada you hear of “cruising” in the woods. In 
Quebec your canoemen use odd French phrases. Sup- 
pose your men are poling the canoe up a river toward 
atempting pool. ‘‘ Ne poussez pas trop !”’— (Don’t push 
too hard) ¢ries one. ‘“ L’autre cété !”—(Pole on the other 
side). ‘‘Pas d’eau”—(No water). And then, as a lazy 
swirl breaks the surface, “ Des truites! Prends garde @ la 
péche !”—(Trout! Take care of the fish). Then the men 
pole cautiously above the rising fish, and swing the canoe 
out into midstream. You put on your fly, a Jack Scott 
or a Silver Doctor, looking up to see below you a vista of 
sparkling water, of fretting wavelets and foaming rapids 
beyond the pool; a vista framed by dark-green forests, 
with sombre mountain-walls against the sky beyond. 
Cautiously you let out line, and presently drop your 
fly above the fish, letting it cross the current, drop, 
ascend a little, pause and struggle in the current until 
there is a swirl, and as the fish takes the fly below the 
surface a heavy resistance answers the quick turn of the 
wrist, which sends the hook home. There is a commo- 
tion, a flash of carmine down below, the trout rushes 
toward a fallen tree, while you hold him as hard as you 
dare, and then strain him out into the current, where he 
falls backward, lies sulking, rushes this way and that, 
and, perhaps, leaps clear of the water, until, after a thrill- 
ing struggle, you coax him toward the beach, and the 
canoeman lifts him within the fatal net. The mountain 
air, laden with the fragrance of fir- balsam, is never 
sweeter than when you sit down beside your magnificent 
victim, to admire his rich coloring and thrill again with 
the memory of the struggle. 

But the trout is only a younger brother, as it were, and 
he must yield precedence to the head of his house, the 
lordly salmon. The salmon is indeed a monarch. In 
beauty and gaminess, in the qualities which appeal most 
to artist, sportsman or epicure, the salmon well deserves 
to be placed at the head of the fishy tribe. His rule ex- 
tends around the world in northern latitudes. English 
fishermen pursue the salmon of the United Kingdom, and 
of Norway. American and Canadian sportsmen haunt 
the rivers of Nova Scotia, now sadly depleted, of New 
Brunswick and Quebec. This is the home of the finest 
variety, the Salmo salar. On our north-western Pacific 
coast the Salmo quinnat fills the nets of the fishermen, 
and millions of pounds of canned salmon are sent forth 
from the great canneries at the mouth of the Celumbia 
River and elsewhere, from British Columbia, and even 
from Alaska. The abundance of the different varieties of 
salmon on the far north-western coast is likely to supply 
the demand for some time to come. 

As an article of commerce the salmon is.of the first im- 
portance ; but, also, his value has, in many rivers, proved 
his destruction. There was a time when salmon crowded 
most of the northern rivers of our eastern sea- board. 
Hendrik Hudson described them as abounding at the 
| mouth of the river which bears his name; but modern 
pisciculturists hold that the Hudson was never a salmon 
river in the full sense of the term, since the falls of the 
| upper Hudson must have prevented the fish from reach- 
ing their spawning-grounds. In the Connecticut, salmon 
were once se common that ‘‘ hired men” protested against 
a too generous diet of the fish. The Merrimac was a sal- 
mon river like the rivers of Maine. But wholesale butch- 
ery, impassable dams and the pollution of the water have 
brought about the usual result. Of late years, since pisci- 
culture has become a science, and the work of the Fish 
Commission has grown to be of generally recognized con- 
| sequence, diligent efforts have been made to restock these 
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rivers. Every year several salmon are caught in the lower | 


Hudson, and even some distance up the river, and when 
their access to the head-waters is made easy, it is possible 
that the Hudson may become a salmon river. Salmon 
were reintroduced into the Connecticut, but the market 
fishermen were ruthless, and it has been necessary to re- 
peat the experiment of restocking. Yet in one Maine 
river this has proved successful, and each Spring, salmon 
fishermen congregate at Bangor and enjoy the noblest of 





HOOKING A THREE-POUNDER IN THE RANGELEY LAKES. 


piscatorial pleasures within driving distance from the 


TROUT AND SALMON FISHING. 


city. In the Provinces the rivers show the effects of over- | 


fishing, but the Provincial and General Governments have 
been more careful than our officials to preserve this noble 
fish. There are laws against unseasonable fishing and 
spearing, and also netting, in fresh water. The Govern- 
ment provides wardens who watch the rivers to prevent 
violations of the game laws, and wardens are also hired 
by lessees or owners of the water to protect their pri- 
vate rights. Thus illegal fishing is comparatively rare, 
save in places diffieult of aecess, and sometimes on the 





upper waters of salmon streams. Below the ‘‘ head of 
the tide” on these rivers fishing is permitted with up- 
right nets, stretched from pole to pole, along the sides of 
the river and some distance out, but never across the 
channel. These nets are to be counted by the thousand. 
They are set for scores of miles along the mouths of riv- 
ers from the Bay of Fundy to Labrador. The captured 
fish are usually frozen in the ‘‘ salmon-freezer” erected 
along many of the rivers, and then are shipped to market 
in our Eastern cities at the convenience of the owners. 
Salmon bought at the nets cost eight or ten cents a 
pound. In New York, thirty-five cents is a moderate 
price. If salmon were a less valued delicacy the future 
of this magnificent fish would be better assured. As it is, 
the salmon coming up from the sea is obliged to run the 
gantlet of hundreds of nets, and if he escapes into fresh 
water he finds fly-fishermen waiting at every pool, and 
possibly a few poachers in the background with spears 
and nets. In spite of the salmon-hatcheries established 
by the Canadian Government, the more careful enforce- 
ment of game laws, and the vigilance of private lessees 
controlling most of the accessible Canadian waters, it is 
clear that the pursuit of the salmon is too severe. In the 
near future the number of nets must be much reduced. 

These nets, or, rather, the fishing privileges, have in- 
volved some curious legal questions. There was a time 
when the rivers were regarded as open to all, and the 
farmers back from the water were in the habit of coming 
down for a supply of fish. Then the Government claimed 
control of the rivers, excluding even the riparian owners. 
At last the question was taken into the courts, and it was 
decided that the rights of each riparian owner extended 
half-way across the river before his farm. The next stage 
was the realization of the money value of this privilege, 
as American sportsmen began to seek salmon-fishing with 
greater eagerness and in greater numbers. The wealth- 
iest of all the salmon clubs is the Restigouche, which, 
several years ago, paid some $30,000 for the farm and 
fishing rights of Daniel Frazer, at the junction of the 
Restigouche and Metapedia Rivers. Since then the club 
has bought land and leased water until its holdings repre- 
sent a very large investment. At the old-fashioned club- 
house a chef serves dinners which cause no regrets for the 
luxuries of the metropolis, and, indeed, nearly all the 
luxuries which bear transportation are at the disposal of 
the members. They live as comfortably as in a New York 
club. In the morning the natives gather to behold them; 
immaculately arrayed, emerging from the club - house, 
while the Indian canoemen carry rods and gaff. They 
sit upon cushioned seats with arms and backs, in their 
canoes, and if the fishing is slow the rod is handed to an 
Indian, who keeps the fly in motion, and the ‘fisherman ” 
reads his mail, or a novel, until a fish is hooked, when he 
takes the rod. At other times the members make trips 
up the river to more remote fishing-grounds. A tent or 
little house of white cotton cloth is put up on a huge 
scow, which is dragged by horses. All possible creature 
comforts can be carried ; the house furnishes shade and 
protection against insects, and by entering a canoe it is 
easy to reach any special pool. Truly the New Yorker 
has learned how to live, even in the wilderness. 

The salmon -fishing season is a short one, extending 
only from about June Ist to August 15th or September 
15th, according to the law of the Province. As soon as 
the salmon enter the rivers from the sea they begin to 
jump, and sometimes one may see three or four fish leap- 
ing their full length out of water and glistening like sil- 
ver in the light. This is a thrilling time for the angler ; 
but before describing his royal sport let us make ac- 
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INCIDENTS AND ACCIDENTS. 


quaintance with the various stages of the salmon’s life, for this 
monarch has as many names as any member of a European royal 
family. When fresh hatched from the eggs, which are deposited 
on clean sandy or gravelly bottoms near the head-waters of rivers, 
the salmon is known as fry. When a little larger, it becomes a 
parr or samlet, also called pink or brandling on some foreign 
rivers, and it has bright red spots on the side. The parr changes 
to a smolt, the smolt grows to be a silvery grilse, and the grilse 
finally develops into the salmon. The latter, when fresh from the 
sea, are called white salmon ; when descending rivers after spawn- 
ing, lank and discolored, they are termed kelts or black salmon. 
On the Canadian rivers the salmon spawn in tho Fall, coming 
back to the sea in the late Autumn, Winter, and even in the 
early Spring. Black salmon are often killed in May. The eggs 
are hatched in from thirty to one hundred days. When about 
three months old the fry develops into the shapely parr, once 
supposed to be a different species. About half the parr go down 
to the sea in their second’ Spring, the others remaining in fresh 
water a year, and even two years, longer. When the time for the 
descent approaches, the carmine spots fade out, and silvery scales 
are developed which nearly hide the dark bars on the sides. In 
its new phase the salmon, known as the smolt, spends probably a 
year or fifteen months in the sea, gaining an extraordinary increase 
in weight, and returning as the slender, beautiful, wonderfully 
active grilse, which goes to the head of the river, spawns, and 
comes down to the sea, returning the next year as a fully developed 
salmon. When the fish descend a river they remain for a time in 
the brackish water at the mouth, where they rid themselves of 
fresh-water parasites, and harden their scales by a diet of small 
fish ; but when they finally enter the sea nobody knows where 
they go. They have been found in very deep water hundreds of 
miles from the coast, but their course has never been accurately 
traced. Another curious phase of the salmon’s life is that they 
never leap in salt water, but they begin to jump as soon as they 
enter rivers. Yet many people claim that this is for sport, and 
it has been long believed that salmon eat nothing in fresh water, 
although this is still a disputed point. In fact, the peculiar habits 
of the salmon have been the foundation of many myths, like the 
stories of different species, and the legend that the salmon, when 
about to jump, bent himself double, took his tail in his mouth, 
turning into an elastic bow, and then suddenly let go, his tail 
striking the water hard and impelling him. As a matter of fact, 
the fish gains his impetus by a short, sharp run upward from the 
bottom. Many remarkable tales of the size of salmon belong to 
the category of myths, but there are well-authenticated stories of 
fish weighing seventy and eighty pounds caught in English rivers, 
and salmon weighing over fifty pounds have been killed on 
Canadian streams. 

Human ingenuity has devised an astonishing number of methods 
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for the destruction of the salmon. Indians and poachers 
spear the fish by the light of torches as they lie on 
the bottom at night. Equally reprehensible is the 
practice of using a drift-net, which is drawn down 
through the pools at night, but, happily, most of the 
Canadian rivers are too closely watched to permit the 
continuance of these destructive practices. In the north- 
west, some of the Indians use long-handled dip-nets 
which are managed with remarkable quickness. On the 
Columbia River some murderous white men set up a 
huge wheel which scooped up and threw out the ascend- 
ing fish by the thousand. At the mouth of this river, 
the employés of the canneries, men of all nationalities, 
go out with their nets at night. In some of the smaller 
rivers emptying into Puget Sound certain varieties of 
salmon ascend in such numbers, that stories are told of 
farmers who have killed the fish with axes, and have 
thrown them out with pitchforks, to be used as fertiliz- 
ers. On the lochs of Scotland, where salmon are found, 
they are taken in Winter by trolling, and on English 
rivers they are frequently taken with bait. But the con- 
scientious fisherman remains faithful to the fly. 


A fortune may be spent upon an outfit for salmon-fish- | 


bottom, carrying the fly. 


ing, but moderation is possible, although it must be ad- | 


mitted, taking transportation, the lease of water, the hire 
of canoemen and the tackle, that salmon- fishing can 
hardly be managed by poor men. A split bamboo rod, 
of the better quality, is not to be had under fifty dollars, 
while a reel will cost from ten dollars up; an enameled, 
braided silk line, one hundred yards long, represents 
about ten dollars ; and flies at five or six dollars a dozen 
readily induce a large expenditure. 
wooden rods, however, which may be bought for fif- 


There are gt od 


teen dollars or a little more in Canada, and even in New- 
York. As arule, Canadian prices are considerably lower 
than our own. But let us suppose the fisherman equip- 
ped with his two-handed rod, sixteen or eighteen feet 
long, his fly-book, gaff and all other appurtenances, and 
ready to begin the fray. This, let it be remembered, is a 
contest of skill, not of brute force. The fly-rod tapers to 
e slender tip, easily broken if improperly handled. The 
silken line seems a frail reliance, and the gut leader will 
bear a direct strain of only six or seven pounds on an 
average. The salmon may weigh twenty-five pounds, but 
it is not proposed to lift the fish from the water by main 
strength, but to humor him and fwe him out until he can 
be drawn gently within reach of the gaff. 


Thus equipped, the expectant fisherman steps into his | 


birch-bark or Gaspé canoe, some morning, from the bank 
of a Canadian salmon river. The mist rising from the 
pools still clings about the fir-trees, clothing the mount- 
ain-sides, and the water, clear as crystal, lies smoothly 
in the pools or breaks into a thousand flashing surfaces 
at the rapids. One fly is fastened to the leader, a Silver, 
Doctor, or Jack Scott, or Durham Ranger, or whatever 
the conditions call for. The two canoemen take their 
places at the bow and stern, and “ shove off” with their 
long iron-shod poles. Very quickly they “ pole up” the 
side of the pool to its head, just below the rapids, and 
then, swinging out into midstream, they drop a rude 
anchor, or *‘ killock,” from the stern. 
boundaries. 


Each pool has its 
To the men, that stump means “the begin- 
that fence, “‘the end of 
; or that rock, ‘‘the south line of MacDon 
Beyond your own pool, on a leased river, 


ning of Montgomery's water”’; 
Archibald’s ” 
ald’s pool.” 
you may not venture, but there should be salmon close 
at hand. 

The moment has arrived. The fisherman lets out only 
a little line at first, and keeping his rod-tip in motion 





continually, he moves his fly over all the water within his 
reach, on either side and in front. ‘Then more line is 
pulled from the reel, and the cast is lengthened again 
and again, until all the water within reach has been coy- 
ered, but without result. The anchor is raised, the canoe 
drops down about the length of a cast, and the fisher- 
man, with unfailing patience, begins to swing his rod 
again. But suddenly the waters open, and there is a 
mighty swirl about the fly. ‘‘ There’s a rise, sir !” cries 
the guide. ‘Did you prick him ?” No, the salmon was 
untouched. You sit down, light your pipe and wait, for 
you must ‘‘rest”’ the fish. When the rod is taken up 
again, every fibre of your body tingles with excitement, 
however cool you may be outwardly. Casting on one 
side until the right length of line is out, you presently 
drop the fly just above the fish. A moment of suspense, 
and then again the water swirls about the hook, and this 
time there is a steady, heavy pull as the fish sinks to the 
It is all unlike the sudden 
dash of a trout or a black bass, when the fisherman 
‘strikes ” at once. A sudden strike would pull the hook 
away from a salmon. Wait until the fish has returned to 
the bottom, keeping your rod well up, and then strain 
harder and drive the hook home, but not by a jerk. 

There is an instant of quiet, while the canoemen, keenly 
alert, watch for the next movement. Slowly the reel be- 
gins to sing, turning faster and faster, until its voice be- 
comes a scream as the fish shoots across the river, and 
then down, taking out line with appalling rapidity. But 
the men are alert, and before the first rush is ended they 
have raised the anchor and are paddling after, keeping 
on one side in comparatively quiet water. Try to realize 
the situation. You are holding a slender rod weighing 
only a few ounces, and straining upon that rod, held only 
by a thread of silk and gut, is a salmon, representing 
some twenty pounds of nerve and muscle. You keep the 
rod well up, the butt pressing hard against your stom- 
ach ; but suddenly there is a splash, and a huge silvery 
form flashes into the air ; then you lower the rod-tip, lest 
the leaping salmon fall upon a taut line and break loose. 
Then the fish sulks, lying at the bottom and occasionally 
shaking his head, like a terrier worrying a rat. In a mo- 
ment he is off down-stream, and you follow, thinking 
sympathetically of the Indian who lassoed a locomotive. 
The salmon dives down the rapids into the pool below, 
but fortunately the hook still holds. So the fight goes 
on, the fish leaping clear of water, sulking or darting this 
way and that, until he is wearied by the steady strain of 
the rod, and the men look about for a landing - place. 
They beach the canoe,and you step out, face to the foe. 
Cautiously the line is reeled in, as the fish yields, and 
after a little you see him in the shallow water, swaying 
a little from exhaustion, but still equal to another rush 
as he sees his enemies near at hand. On either side of 
you, ankle-deep in water, stand the men, searching 
keenly for a chance to use the gaff. Suddenly one 
strikes, but misses, and with a last effort the salmon 
runs out thirty feet of line. You coax him back—nearer, 
nearer—an instant’s suspense, and the sharp steel pierces 
his side, the line slackens, and your gallant victim is 
drawn out of the water, flecked with foam and his life- 
blood, to receive his coup de grdce in a blow upon the 
head. The victory is yours, and breathless, quivering 
with excitement, you stand before your conquered foe, 
the royal game fish of fresh waters. 


WuatrEver you dislike in another person take care to 
| orrect in yourself by the gentle reproof.—Sprat. 
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NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA, 
By J. M. M. 


Wuen the Emperor Napoleon was imprisoned at St. 
Helena in 1815, the duty of guarding him was specially 
intrusted to England, but each of the Allied Powers sent 
to the island a commissioner charged with the duty of 
assuring himself of the presence of the prisoner. 

The Court of Austria designated for this position Baron 
Stiirmer, then Secretary of Legation at Florence. Dur- 
ing his abode at St. Helena, which lasted till July 11th, 


1818, the baron sent frequent dispatches to Prince Metter- | 


nich to inform him of all that passed at Longwood. 

These dispatches, which were preserved in the secret 
archives at Vienna, have been recently published, under 
the title of ‘‘Napoleon at St. Helena.” They have a 
special value because they give the testimony of a witness 


who was evidently impartial, and who did not swerve | 


from the truth on account of any hostile feeling toward 
the Emperor. 
These commissioners never had any direct relations with 


the Emperor, because he constantly refused to receive | 


them, and on the other hand, Sir Hudson Lowe, the En- 
glish jailer, looked on them with an evil eye. Their pres- 
ence hampered him in the exercise of what he considered 
his duty. He seemed to dread their testimony, and often 
lively conversations took place between him and them. 

The restless, suspicious and violent character of Sir 
Hudson Lowe rendered life on the island almost insup- 
portable to every one. Besides this, life at St. Helena, 
independently of these outbreaks of the Governor, was 
not very charming. Baron Stiirmer speaks thus of it in 
his dispatches: ‘‘It requires much courage and resigna- 
tion to support patiently this exile. Few lives could well 
be sadder. Everything reminds you of your estrange- 
ment from the world. Wherever you look, you see noth- 
ing but sea and rock, and the beauty of the climate, 
which we were led to hope for as a compensation, does 
not merit the eulogiums it has received. 

“The atmosphere of the tropics is not suitable for Eu- 
Many of the English are attacked by sluggish- 
ness of the liver, and by inflammatory diseases. The 
mortality has never been greater than at this moment. 
There is no day without its funeral. 

‘‘Among the natives of the island the men are coarse 
and ignorant, the women are silly and ugly. A nod, a 
nasal ‘Yes’ or a silly smile are the only responses one 
can get from the women of St. Helena. The English are 
bored to death, and, consequently, they bore others. ‘The 
Governor’s house is the only one that offers any resources. 
Sir Hudson himself aids very little any social enjoyment. 
He rarely talks, and is usually distracted and preoccu- 
pied. Very often indeed he takes a nap. 

‘Lady Lowe, on the contrary, does the honors very 
well. She is about thirty-four years old, gay, somewhat 
coquettish and very chatty. She seems to been 
pretty, and is disposed to make the most of what remains 
of her beauty.” 

During the first part of his captivity, and before he 
felt the injurious effect of the climate, Napolecn enjoyed 
sufficiently good health. 

‘The mental condition of Bonaparte,” says Stiirmer, 
“is very uneven. He is frequently cross, but his body 
does not appear to suffer from the working of his spirit. 
He is always in good health, and seems destined to live a 
long time. 


ropeans, 


have 


‘* He protests constantly against his imprisonment, and 
insists on being treated as an emperor, even at Long- 
wood. Bertrand, Montholon, Las Casas, Gourgaud and 


all his attendants render him, as before, the highest hon- 
ors. He receives strangers who ask to see him, but he 
| never gives dinners or soirées, and he never visits. 

‘* He rises at noon, then breakfasts, and busies himself 
in different ways for about three hours. At four he re- 
ceives those whose visits have been previously arranged for, 
then takes his airing, either on foot or in a cualéche, rarely 
on horseback ; dines at eight, remaining at table about 
three-quarters of an hour; takes a hand at ‘reversi’ (a 
game of cards), goes to bed, and gets up several times 
during the night to work. He is writing his history with 
the help of the Moniteur, and he is learning English.” 

In another dispatch, dated August 14th, 1817, Stiirmer 
states that Napoleon, when he unbent, sometimes amused 
himself with declaiming in the presence of his small circle. 

‘* Often,” says he, ‘‘ he gave himself this pleasure after 
| dinner, which made them keep later hours. The char- 
acters of Nero in ‘ Britannicus’ and of Augustus in ‘Cinna’ 
were those which he most affected. While thus declaim- 
iug he adopted as much as possible the tones and atti- 
tudes of Talma, whom he was fond of imitating.” 

The health of Napoleon soon suffered severely from the 
murderous climate of St. Helena. In November, 1817, 
Baron Stiirmer wrote thus to Prince Metternich: “TI 
have only time to inform your Highness that Bonaparte 
is always in the same condition. His legs are not so 
much swelled, the palpitations of his heart have ceased, 
but the pain in his side continues. He has taken salt- 
water baths, which have helped him much. Morally he 
is more cast down than ever. He is sad and dreamy, and 
falls asleep at any moment. 

**He said to General Gourgaud a few days ago: ‘T am 
done for ; I feel myself going ; I ghall not last long.’ He 
said this in a tone of such conviction, that tears came to 
the eyes of General Gourgaud when he spoke of it.” 

Intestine difficulties were very frequent in the little 
court of Longwood, and that so much the more as Na- 
poleon’s crossness naturally increased with the progress 
of his malady. There was great rivalry amongst the 
women, if one may judge by the following dispatch : 
**On Sunday all the French dine with him, and men 
and women are then in full dress. In the (oilettes of the 
latter the ex-Emperor was always much interested. That 
of Mme. de Montholon, who devotes herself to pleasing 
him, yields in no respect to that of the most brilliant 
women in Paris. If he finds them dressed to his taste, 
he never fails to compliment them. If the contrary, he 
says, roughly : ‘What kind of a dress is that ? You are 
dressed like a chamber-maid.’ ” 

Thus one can see that the Napoleon of the Tuileries 
crops out in the Napoleon of St. Helena. There is always 
the same rough tone when he has to do with women. 

In fine, this collection of the dispatches of the Austrian 
commissioner is an important contribution to the his- 
tory of the captivity of Napoleon, and is certainly one of 
the most interesting, as well as, apparently, one of the 
most sincere. 





Tue finest private collection of pearls in France belongs 
to Mlle. Dosne, sister-in-law of Thiers. It is valued at 
1,500,000 francs. Mme. Thiers, her sister, shortly before 
her death, gave to the State a pearl necklace worth 100,000 
francs. This necklace is now in the Thiers Museum, in 
the Louvre. The Duchesse d’Uzes, who, after Mlle. 
Dosne, has the finest jewels of all French women, pos- 
sesses a diamond necklace valued at 1,200,000 francs. 

| Mme. Henri Say has a necklace of white and black 
| pearls worth 400,000 francs, 
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“THE SNOWY, SLENDER FORM WAS INSTANTLY ENTWINED WITH THE MASSIVE COILS OF THE SNAKE. 


LONG, LOUD SHRIEK 


THE SLAYING 


-—AND THEN 


OF THE 


THEN CAME ONE 
SILENCE.” 


SERPENT. 


By Lucy H. Hoover. 


THERE has been a good deal of talk about the affair, so 


I think it is as well that I should make a clear, plain | 


stacement of the facts just as they occurred, particularly 
as there has been a good deal of misrepresentation con- 
cerning Frank Westyn and his part in the matter. For I 
never could endure that Frank should be blamed for any- 
thing thet happened. 

We were like brothers together, were Frank and I, when 
we were studying art in Paris in the Bonnat Studio, I 
was not a social person, nor one that made friends easily. 
My fellow-students used to call me the Russian bear. But 
somehow Frank and I took to each other at once, and 
after we had made that tour through Italy, when he 
nursed me through the Roman fever at great incon- 
venience and cost, and sore peril to himself, I just took 
the boy to my heart of hearts. And I said to him, ‘‘ Wes- 

Vol. XXVIII, No. 4—31. 


, tyn, Tam not given to talking big, or to making profes- 
sions. But from this time forward you have an elder 
brother who is willing to do anything on earth for you— 
to die for you if need were—and his name is Ivan Varska.” 
Which is not my real name, that having been dropped 
into disuse of late years,on account of sundry dealings 

| with the Nihilists, which have made my native land, cold 
as it is by nature, rather too hot to hold me. 

Frank smiled, and said, ‘‘ All right, old fellow,” and 
that was all that passed. 
But I meant what I said, and he knew that I meant it. 
He gave up the study of painting soon after that, and 
| devoted himself to sculpture, but we were almost as much 
| together as we were in the old days, when we drew side 
by side from the same model under the watchful eye of 
| Bonnat. 
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The business that called me away from Paris, and from 
my art studies, and from my dear boy Frank, has nothing 
to do with my story. I was ordered away by a power 
that I could not venture to disobey, and I was kept away 
for the better part of three years by the same potent in- 
fluence. 

During the first half of my absence, I heard regularly 
and constantly from Frank. Then I got into such a posi- 
tion that I could neither write nor receive letters, and it 
was quite from outside sources that I heard of my boy’s 
great success at the Salon, with a statue representing 
Dryope, the nymph, charmed by Apollo in the form of 
&@ serpent. 

It was a beautiful female figure standing enfolded in 
the coils of a huge snake. She was looking into the rep- 
tile’s eyes as with arched neck it drew back its head from 
before her face with an expression of unspeakable fasci- 
nation. The proportions of the form were exquisite, and 
the work was the sensation of that year’s exhibition. It 
won for Frank a first medal, and the State would have 
bought the work if the young sculptor would have con- 
sented to part with it. All the art-critics declared that 
here was the advent, at last, of a new and original genius. 

I was finally set free from the toils of my mission, and 
was permitted to return to Paris. For nearly eighteen 
months I had been shut out from all tidings of Frank. I 
knew that he had exhibited nothing at the Salon of that 
year, and there was no mention made of him in the news- 
papers of the day. The young sculptor of the ‘‘ Dryope” 
seemed to have vanished out of sight, as though he had 
never existed ; and when I reached Paris, and started out 
to look for him, I found myself baffled in my search by a 
hundred unforeseen obstacles. I learned, however, two 
particulars concerning him: One was, that one of the 
Rothschilds had bought his statue at a fabulous price ; 
and the other was, that he was married. I need not go 
into all the details of my search for him. It was long 
and wearisome ; but I was neither to be discouraged nor 
tired out, and at last I found him. Yes, I found him—in 
a miserable lodging, out at Neuilly —ill and wretched, 
and broken-hearted and dying. Yes, he was dying—the 
one being on earth that < loved or that cared for me. 
The thin face, with its hollow cheeks and great lustrous 
eyes, and white, transparent-looking teeth, and the vivid 
carmine that lighted up the else pale complexion, bore 
the look that is not to be mistaken—the mark that Death 
sets upon his future victims before he comes to claim 
them. , 

I could not talk to Frank on that first evening, or ask 
him any questions. I was like some animal stunned by a 
heavy blow. I only sat and looked at him, and let him 
do the talking, and watched his wan features brighten 
into something like animation with the gladness of seeing 
me once more. But I knew all along that there was no 
hope of his recovery. I saw that, the moment I set eyes 
upon his face. Not that there was any positive malady 
that was killing him. The life had just been crushed out 
of him—that was all. He was dying asalamp goes out 
when all its oil has been drained away, or as an animal 
dies when the vivisector has cut away its head from its 
still throbbing chest. And it was a woman that had done 
this work—the woman he had made his wife. 

He told me all about it by degrees, for it was too long 
and painful a story for him to relate to me all at once. 
When he had first planned his statue of ‘‘Dryope” he 
had searched for a long time before finding a model of 
the precise type of languid, lissom beauty that he needed. 
Finally, some one told him of the West Indian model, Lo- 
lita Delavisse. She -was a native of the Island of Mar- 








tinique, and had been only a very short time in Paris, 
where she had posed for Millet, and St. Marceaux, and 
some others of the great French sculptors. Her wonder- 
ful perfection of form, as well as the beauty of her face, 
had made her the rage that season in the Paris studios, 
so Frank was considered by his comrades, and consid- 
ered himself as well, the luckiest of mortals when he 
succeeded in engaging her to sit to him for his ‘‘ Dryope.” 
And before the statue was finished, in his mad infatuation 
for her, he had made her his wife. 

I do not think that people outside of art circles gen- 
erally realize what a powerful influence these women that 
act as models, beautiful as many of them are, and un- 
scrupulous and unprincipled as most of them are sure to 
be, too often exercise over the young painters that employ 
them. More than one famous artist has married his prin- 
cipal model. Sometimes these unions ure unconfessed 
and unknown for years, for the wife can never be received 
in the society frequented by her husband. This is es- 
pecially the case when the painter chances to be an 
American. I had heard of several such cases, amongst 
the American art students in Paris, so I was not alto- 
gether amazed at Frank’s infatuation and its resuit. But 
I was surprised at the revelations he made to me of the 
innate viciousness and heartlessness of the creature he 
had married. She toyed with his love and his career as a 
cat does with a mouse, playing with them and then crush- 
ing them when the game grew tiresome and unprofit- 
able. She spurred him on to all manner of work by 
which to make money, and when his genius became ex- 
hausted and his brain grew weary of the uncongenia] 
toil, and the dealers refused to give him any more orders, 
she left him with a sneer andalaugh. ‘I thought by 
the price you got for your ‘Dryope’ that you were go- 
ing to be a millionaire before long, my boy,” she said, 
calmly settling her bonnet before the glass prior to taking 
her final departure. ‘It seems that I was mistaken, so 
I will e’en say good-by, and take myself off for good and 
all. Ill, are you? Utterly broken down, are you? Then 
the sooner I get rid of you the better. No, it is not au 
revoir—it is a final adieu.” And the next that was heard 
of her, she was traveling in Italy with a duke. 

Well, I had the comfort for a few weeks of the nursing 
and care-taking of my poor Frank before the end came. 
But he was too utterly crushed and exhausted to rally, 
even under the stimulus of my presence. ‘Heart and 
brain—she has drained them both,” he said, one day, ‘as, 
propped up in bed, he tried to do a little modeling in 
clay, and found that the feeble fingers refused to follow 


| the dictates of his thought. Then he pushed away his 


| tools, and remained silent for some time. 





Suddenly he 
spoke, with a feverish energy in his tones: ‘No, it is 
stronger than I, or than the dictates of my mother’s teach- 
ing. Ivan, Iam about to die. I cannot bring myself to 
forgive the woman who has wrecked my career and killed 
me. Once I saved your life ; now work out retribution 
for the life you could not save. Avenge me, Ivan, on the 
serpent that twined its coils around my existence, and 
that shattered it ; search through the paths in which she 
crawls, and when you find her, return to her the evil she 
has wrought for me.” 

“‘T shall not fail you, Frank. 
answer. 

Three days later he died. His head rested upon my 
shoulder, and one thin arm was round my neck, and he 
was murmuring in my ear his projects for a statue that 
should surpass in grace and charm the loveliness of ‘‘ The 
Greek Slave.” And with white visions of exceeding beauty 
crowding around him, he pressed his cheek a little closer 


Be satisfied,” was my 
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to mine, and sank to sleep in the midst of his dream. I 


laid him back upon his pillow, when that cheek grow | 


cold against my own, and I said to him, as I closed the 
blue eyes that for the first time refused to meet mine 
with a loving glance: ‘‘In a little while, Frank; only a 
little while.” 

I hunted up a studio, and established myself therein, 
and set to work as though I meant to devote myself to art 
for the remainder of my days. I speedily produced a 
series of sketches and studies of the picture which I de- 
clared that I meant to execute. It was to be a replica in 
painting of Frank’s ‘‘ Dryope,” 
form, encircled by the coils of a gigantic serpent. I did 
not hesitate to avow to my comrades that I had taken the 
idea of my work from Frank Westyn’s famous statue. 
Only, to avoid the accusation of plagiarism, I celled my 
nude damsel ‘“‘ Eve,”’ and depicted the snake with a branch 
of an apple-tree, laden with fruit, between his jaws ; and 
Talso gave out that I wanted to have the same model to 
sit to me that had posed for Frank, and that I should not 
complete the work till Mme. Westyn had returned to the 
exercise of her profession. 

‘“‘You are right there, Varska,” said one of Frank’s 
French comrades, when I talked the matter over with 
him. ‘Apart from the fact that Lolita is the handsom- 
est model that has been seen in Paris for twenty years 
past, she has a singular knack at managing serpents. The 
great anaconda that Frank used for his ‘Dryope’ got so 
fond of her at last, that it would come out of its cage at 
her call, and twine itself around her at a sign. I am 
sorry that you will not be able to use the same snake, 
but it died during the prolonged cold weather of last 
Winter.” 

‘‘Never mind ; I have the snake all ready—only let me 
know whenever Lolita turns up in Paris again.” 

“That I will do, certainly. But do not fail to have 
your serpent well fed before the sittings begin, else he 
might prove dangerous to your model. Also, you must 
be careful to maintain a low temperature in the studio, to 
keep him torpid.” 

‘‘Thanks; I shall take all proper precautions.” 

And I went straight to examine my snake, which I had 
housed under the care of stableman of my acquaintance. 


a life-sized nude female | 


I had gone to London to select him myself, at Jamrach’s | 
famous warehouse of animals, and a fine specimen he was | 


truly ; a South American anaconda, as thick in the mid- 
dle of the body as a man’s thigh, and beautifully marked 
in black and yellow. I paid a good price for him, so I 
think I was justified in not putting his life in peril by 
overfeeding him. I found him well and lively, and quite 
capable of paying attention to a rabbit or two, which his 
keeper had orders to administer to him at long intervals, 
and only by my special orders. 

It was late in the Winter when Frank’s death took 
place, and it was not till the following October that I had 
any news of his wife. She arrived in Paris in very strait- 
ened circumstances, and came at once to see me, to learn 
if there was any money to be collected out of Frank’s 
small possessions. I shall never forget the sensation that 
crept through me when she glided into my studio, lithe 
and graceful as the serpent that used to be her fellow- 
model. Sinking unasked into a chair, she threw back 
her veil, and announced herself to me as Mme. Westyn. 
Her face was as beautiful as her figure was perfect, and 
greatly resembled a fine portrait of Lola Montez which I 
once saw in the Royal Palace at Munich ; the same great, 
transparent, dark-blue eyes veiled with long black lashes, 
and the same spirited carriage of the head. She was 
greatly disappointed when I told her that Frank had died 


| rably, and he became remarkally frisky. 








so poor—that his funeral expenses had been defrayed by 
certain of his friends, myself amongst the number. 

“It was hardly worth while to have married the little 
fool,” she said, with conspicuous frankness, ‘‘to have 
reaped so little benefit as his widow. Bah! he had no 
sense, else he would have made untold sums of money 
after the start his ‘Dryope’ gave him. Nothing left? 
Not even a bust or a plaster figure that would do to sell ? 
That’s a pity ! for all my jewels are in pawn already, and 
I hoped for some few hundreds of francs, to go on with 
for awhile, out of his estate.” 

“T can tell you what to do, madame,” I said, rising, 
and bringing forward my outlined picture. ‘‘Come and 
sit to me for the figuring of my ‘Eve and the Serpent,’ 
and I'll pay you one thousand francs when the painting 
is finished.” 

“Turn model again? Not if I know myself !” 

‘Fifteen hundred franes, then, and the sittings not 
to exceed ten.” 

‘Make it two thousand, and I'll think of it.” 

“Very good ; two thousand franes be it; but you are 
not to think about it, but accept at once. Come; I'll 
pay you one-half at the fifth sitting, and the rest on the 
tenth. You see, the laurels won by the ‘Dryope’ have 
made me ambitious, and I want to emulate it with a 
picture of a similar subject.” 

She laughed a little at that, but finally acceded to 
my proposition ; and no wonder, for she was desperately 
hard up, and such a price as that had never before been 
paid to a model in a Parisian studio. The sittings were 
begun the very next day, and if I had been struck by the 
beauty of her face, I was simply dazzled by the faultless 
proportions of her exquisite form. The first sitting was 
taken up in the selection of a proper pose ; which was not 
difficult, as she was grace itself, and understood her busi- 
ness thoroughly. 

‘‘And the snake ?” she asked, when the sitting was 
over. ‘‘T hope he is tame and well-behaved. 
let me see him next time.” 

‘He is admirably trained and very handsome—just the 
creature for you to pet, Mme. Lolita. I shall introduce 
him to you at the next sitting.” 

So I had the anaconda transferred to the studio, and as 
my stove was large and powerful, and the weather by no 
means cold, I contrived to keep the temperature of the 
room up to tropical heat. 


You must 


This suited the snake admi- 
I could hear 
him o’ nights, crawling and rustling about in his cage, 
whenever I came in to put fresh fuel on the fire. 

When the day of the second sitting arrived, everything 
was in readiness. The room was very hot—of course in 
the interest of my model, as witness the remark of Pau- 
line Borghese about having a good fire in the room when 
she sat to Canova for the famous ‘‘ Venus.” And I was so 
absorbed in my work, that I had totally forgotten to give 
orders about feeding the anaconda, whose cage I had, 
with some difficulty (for he was no small weight), con- 
trived to elevate to the top of a book-case, just back of 
the platform whereon my models were wont to pose. He 
was wide awake, and on the alert, stimulated, doubtless, 
by the heat. I could see his head waving to and fro be- 
hind the bars, and his dull reptile eyes shining with an 
unwonted lustre. How long the time seemed till Lolita 
came! She was late that morning, and I grew sick with 
dread lest she should not come at all. At last she walked 
in, and I really believe that the enthusiasm wherewith I 
welcomed her was a surprise to her. 

‘*So you were afraid I was not coming at all, Friend 


Varska ?” she said, languidly. ‘‘I did think of staying 
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away altogether, for this posing is a horrid bore; but | 


then, you see, that two thousand francs—— 
IT am—all ready—and where is your snake ?” 

As she spoke she posed herself, a white image of per- 
fect beauty, against the dark screen that formed the back- 
ground on the platform. I opened with a lever the cage- 
door behind which the great serpent was fretting in its 
blanket. There was a rush—a sudden whir—and the 
snowy, slender form was instantly entwined with the 
massive coils of the snake. Then came one long, loud 
shriek—and then—silence. 

The Figaro of a few days later contained the following 
paragraph : ‘ 


Well, here 


M. Ivan Varska, the Russian painter, was 
brought to trial yesterday for having caused the ccath of 
the professional model, Mme. Lolita Westyn, by impru- 
dently endeavoring to pose her as Eve in the coils of a 
serpent of abnormal size. The reptile encircled her with 
its folds and crushed her to death, and though M. Varska 
succeeded in releasing her by cutting off the head of the 
snake, his assistance came too late, The unfortunate 
woman had been instantly killed. The artist was found 
guilty of homicide, by imprudence, and has been con- 
demned to ten day 3’ imprisonment.” 

Which I deserved, for having killed the finest anaconda 
ever brought to Europe. But all the same, Frank has 
been avenged. 


OMISSION AND COMMISSION 
By Oscar MAX, 
Amip the darkest shades of hell 
Went two who were but newly dead. 
“My fatal sin,” the younger said 
“Was that I loved, and loved too well.” 


“For such a crime can any fall,” 
The elder answered with a sneer 
“Since I am doomed to sojourn here 
Because T never loved at all?” 


AN ARTIFICIAL FATE. 
By CLARENCE M. Bouvre.e. 


AuHOR or “THe MAN Ovrstpe,” *' Tis Missing Yrars,” 
Erc,, Eve, 


PART II. 
THE CURSE OF THE HOUSE OF ELVEYS. 
Cuapter XIX.— (Conrrnven). 


Erra was walking with Dick on Elveys’ Sands, one 
night. It seemed quite the natural thing, now, to walk 
there with him. They had been walking there, night 
after night, for so many nights, that her conscience was 
not quite at ease as she tried to count them up, and en- 
deavored to make the number less than it really was. 

The moon was full. The night was perfect. They 
stood, strangely enough, on the very spot which legend 
and tradition said was the starting-point of the intangible 
horror which had haunted and harassed her race. Their 
shadows fell darkly along the sand, and she wondered, 
almost believing, for the moment, the whole of the an- 
cient myth, if the tears and prayers of a thousand years 
would wash out the stain of blood which still lay redly 
en the record against the house of Elveys. 

Her thoughts were far away; she had forgotten her 
age, her country, and the progress of a world’s civiliza- 
tion. She was standing, in spirit, and so in reality—rTHE 
TRUEST REALITY, behind Time’s barrier-reef of four drag- 





gine centuries—a creature of the olden day when the 
curse was laid, four hundred years before she opened her 
eyes to the reality of this world’s joys and sorrows. She 
looked down to where the waves ran up the sands, and 
almost kissed her feet. She half expected to see a long 
tress of a woman’s hair rise and fall on the ocean’s marge ; 
she half dreaded seeing a white and drawn face start into 
shape before her eyes—a face which had not been in all 
the world for—for—how many years ? how many genera- 
tions was it ? 

She looked down—as I have said. Did the man at her 
side misunderstand her, and misinterpret her mood and 
manner ? Or was he desperate enough to dare anything 

risk anything ? 

She was recalled to the present—summarily dragged, 
as it were, and all in a moment, the whole length of the 
dust-strewn ages she had in imagination retraced, and all 
by the power of a strong and careless hand which had 
caught her by the wrist—an anxious arm which reached, 
hungrily, for her slim and supple waist. A man’s pas- 
sion-heated breath fell upon her cheek ; a man’s covetous 
eyes looked into hers; a man’s broken and half-incoher- 
ent words fell upon her ears. Recalled to the present ? 
Yes, indeed. What would have brought a woman home 
more quickly ? No matter if she could not catch all the 
words he said; no matter if he could never remember 
them all afterward. Surely she need not look to see a 
dead woman take form at her feet, while the ancient plea 
of man’s half of humanity is ringing in her ears; ‘‘T love 
you—love you—love you. I cannot live without you.” 

Someway, somehow, Etta found a greater respect for 
the man rising up in her heart than she had ever found 
there before ; she liked him better; she was sorrier for 
him. She forgot, for a little, that there had ever been 
such an individual heard of as Miss Alice Vernon. 

Strange—this—or natural ? 

You say; look into your memories, and decide. 

Women, in this sort of crises, are, I think, not unlikely 
to forget some things. And I doubt not their usually 
finding sorrow and liking and a genuine respect for those 
unfortunate fellows they allow to ask for ‘‘No/” 

There is no predicting what will happen under such 
circumstances as these ; he would be a rash man, indeed, 
who would dare to guess what would be said or done. 
When the woman means ‘“‘ Yes ”’—when that is the answer 
in her soul—she usually, unless she is tainted with the 
spirit of coquetry, manages to let the man know that fact, 
and speedily. But I incline to the opinion that she rarely 
really says the pleasant word itself. 

On the other hand, when the lady must say ‘‘ No’ 
when she finds no hope for her friend in her womanly 
heart—there is no use in trying to imagine how she will 
go to work to do it. 

You wouldn’t have thought, would you, for instance, 
that Etta Elveys’s first words would have dragged in the 
family heir-loom—the ancient and time-tested curse, nor 
that her first glance at the man who had asked for her 
love should reveal to him the fact that she was inclined 
to laugh at him? I confess that is not at all what my 
intimate acquaintance with Miss Elveys would have led 
me to expect. But—— 

‘You evidently don’t believe in the Elveys’ curse !” was 
what she said. And, if she didn’t actually laugh, she at 
least made a brave effort to do so. 

The man shuddered. 

‘‘God help me,” he cried, passionately, ‘‘I do believe 
in the curse ; I always have; I always shall. But what of 
it? What dolIcare? A man can die but once. Years 
do not measure life; it is joys and triumphs which do 
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that. I’ve no ambition to die in my bed—if your hus- 
band must meet death elsewhere; I've no wish to have 
the timely notice which long and tedious illness is—if the 
man who wins you must find sudden death at some unex- 
pected corner ; and Etta, dear Etta, what would long life 
without you be, compared with life by your side—for a 
year—a month—a—a— I—I— 
* “T_T am sorry, Mr. Elveys, er—er—Cousin Dick,” 
faltered, ‘‘ but it can never be; it can never be.” 
‘And why, I'd be pleased to know ?” he demanded, 
“T'll wait long—long. I'll serve loyally. Tl 


an hour? 


she 


roughly. 
be very patient. 
reason for so doing, and—— 


AN ARTIFICIAL FATE. 


Only give me the right to hope, and a 


‘It is impossible ; there is no hope; there can be | 


none. Another man— 

Dick interrupted her with some inaudible sound which 
seemed unpleasantly and suspiciously like a strangled 
oath. 

““T know,” he growled, bitterly, a dark scowl disfigur- 
‘““T know. I've feared it 
curse him most 


ing his usually handsome face ; 
all along. Curse Jack Elveys, say I; 
thoroughly and heartily. He's always been ahead of me 
in everything I've undertaken ; I suppose he thinks he 
always can be, and still be safe. If I could manage to 
make as sure work with him as the old hag did with the 
rest of you, I'd call on Heaven 
“Stop !” cried Etta, impulsively ; 
will not listen to such talk.” 
‘You can, Etta Elveys,” said the man, almost brutally, 
‘‘and you will. You'll have to. I don’t know as any 


“‘ for I cannot and I 


| inite ? 


Elveys has ever, in the past, helped prove the curse true 


for some one else of the race. But I tell you, girl, here 
and now, that Jack’s life with you will be a short one—a 
mighty short ene. And——” 

* Oh, hush, Cousin Dick ! you frighten me. And you 
know you wouldn't do any such a thing as you seem to 
threaten. The other man isn’t Jack ; he is a gentleman 
in my far-away home—in America—and ‘ 

‘Is that true ? Is it really and honestly true ?” asked 
Dick, in a greatly changed tone, 

“Tt is true.” 

* And you don’t love Jack ?” 

** No.” 


** And won't marry him ?” 





‘Certainly not,” she replied, with an unusual little 
smile that she tried hard but vainly to repress. 

“And you never thought you loved him ?” 

** Most assuredly not.” , 

“T—I'm very glad,” muttered the young man ; ‘ you've 
given me the hardest blow, this evening, that I ever had 
in my life. I-—I think the only thing that will help me 


about it. 
| is entirely blameless. 


to endure it is the fact that it wasn’t given me for Jack | 


Elveys's sake. And now But tell me, Etta—tell me, 
does Jack know about this—this American gentleman ?” 
The question was one for Jack to be thankful for, if he 
could only have known it. It planted a golden bud of 
suggestion in the mind of Etta—a suggestion on which 
she acted—a bud of promise which suddenly blossomed 
into full and unhindered success for Jack. The woman 
thought of sturdy Jack’s steadfast love, and of sweet- 





man and every-day sort of a girl, I presume her pride 
would have revolted at the idea of this gentleman secur- 
ing Alice Vernon’s aid to a practical demonstration of the 
falsity of the words he had just now spoken—or an expo- 
sition of the ease with which some men forget. And 
80 — 

‘«T had—to—I—I—tthat is, I told him,” was her an- 
swer. (Her eyes looked at her feet). 

“Ah? You told him? You had to?” he cried, exult- 
‘* Was that long ago ?” 

‘Tt was before you came,” she replied, and her head 
bent lower yet. 

‘And he said words of love to you, did he ?” 

**T thought so—when he said them.” 

**A-h-h-h! And he wasn’t as brave asI? nor as def- 
He left a loophole of escape, did he ?” 
But he got none. Etta's 
But she could 


ingly. 


He paused for an answer. 
head was bowed lower and lower yet. 
say no more. 

The man reached out his hand. 

**Good-by, Etta,” he said, simply. 

**Good-by ? What do you mean ? 
back to the house, will you not ? and- 

**T think not. Please tell father that I have had a 
message from a sick friend on the Continent, and that I 
haven't time to see him before I go. You needn't have 
any scruples about saying that,” he continued, seeing a 
protest in her face and her attitude, ‘‘ for it’s true enough. 
I did have a message, as I’ve said, but I intended staying 
here, instead of going, if I hadn't failed with you. You 
needn’t tell the old gentleman why I’ve changed my mind, 
nor, indeed, that I ever thought of remaining here after 
I got the pathetic request from my sick friend. Tell 
father——” 

** And—and Jack if 

‘*Bah! I haven't any message for Jack. He's a weak 
and fickle fellow. Actually, I shall not be surprised to 
hear of his marrying that Alice Vernon one of these 
days, in spite of what he felt for you. Jcouldn’t de a 
thing like that, you know.” 

He stooped suddenly and kissed her, and then hurried 
away. Etta need not worry over this, nor shed any tears 
The kiss was stolen ; she couldn’t help it ; she 
But even were it otherwise, it is 
not the sort of kiss that a man like Ralph Grantley would 
ever miss. 

And — some day—in the not distant future — when 

tick Elveys’s third fancy, or fourth, or fifth, shall have 
answered as passionately as he has pleaded, he will have 
forgotten that he ever took the kiss—or wished it. 


You will see me 


” 


CHAPTER XX. 
CLEVER WORK FOR AN AMATEUR, 
ConsmprrineG the fact that Mr. Robert Rorux had only 


gone into the city that morning, and that he had in 
sisted on going before he was really able to do so, and 


| that he had intended returning home early, it was a 


curious message that he sent to Ralph Grantley. That 


| young man was quite justifiable in having a sudden 


faced Alice Vernon. Here—now—and without aught more | 


of deception than a statement or two which might have 
more than one interpretation—she could make sure of 
having her welcome a permanent one, and Jack’s and 
Alice's lives unshadowed by misfortune. Besides, so far 


as any possible future with another woman was con- 
cerned, Etta’s social creed said that this man who had 
spoken to her“as Dick Elveys had was entitled to no con- 
sideration whatever at her hands; and, being a very hu- 


| 
| 


haunting fear lest his host had suddenly experienced 
something which had unsettled his brain. 
The message read : 


“Mr, GRantiEy: I shall be detained in tho city for some days. 
The matter is imperative, and cannot be avoided, Meantime, I 


| have several things to say to you, as follows: 


“1, You saved my life, and I want to do something to show my 
gratitude and appreciation, To that end, I beg that you will re- 
main in my house until my return, be that time long or short, 

“2. Another gentleman is coming to visit me. He expects to 
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find me at home. I should give him a warm welcome, were I 
there, and the servants thoroughly understand that ; consequently, 
he will have every courtesy shown him in my absence. Now, my 
friend, while Iam quite willing you should see this gentleman, I 
think it best he should not see you. I urge you, therefore, to keep 
yourself entirely secluded. Remain in your room, Use my au- | 
thority—I empower you to do so—to compel the servants to refrain | 
from mentioning your name, or even speaking of any guest being | 
in the house at all. 

“3. Put a Personal, addressed to R. R., in the Herald, when he 
comes, and another when he goes, Ropert Rorvx.” 


The message came by telegraph. That was expensive, 
to say the least. Under the circumstances, so direct and 
frequent were the trains, that it seemed needless, unless 
the warning regarding the intended visitor were very 
important, to have sent it in that way. -A written mes- 





sage, sent by a trusty individual, could not have been | 


many minutes later than the telegram. It was eccentric ; 
it was almost unparalleled by any strange thing of which 
Ralph Grantley had ever heard. 


**Mad—mad !” he said to himself, with more of regret | 


than I am quite certain the reader has reason to under- 
stand. And mad, indeed, it seemed, 
Ralph Grantley called Tom into consultation with him. 


Tom seemed the likeliest of them all, when he had taken | 
a look at such of the servants as came under his eye, to | 


be able to throw some light upon the problem which 
troubled him. If he didn’t like Tom—if he didn’t quite 
trust him—he said to himself that he would be hurt him- 
self in the matter, and only call on the servant for knowl- 
edge. The plans and the purposes, the rights and the 
wrongs, should be his ; facts, found through Tom’s aid, 
would be no less valuable than those determined and 
communicated by a marvel of morality and uprightness. 

He called Tom into consultation ; but he did not tell 
Tom much. That individual evidently desired to see the 
message his master had sent, and was undoubtedly some- 
what disturbed at not having it shown him. Grantley 
ought not to have been surprised, all things considered, if 
Tom had been sullen. He ought not to have marveled if 
he had been unable to get much out of him. In truth, 
however, though Tom didn’t tell much, our friend felt 
sure that it was because he hadn’t much to tell. 

Did Tom know where to find Mr. Robert Rorux in the 
City of New York ? Did he know the nature of his busi- 
ness, and its location ? 

No, he knew none of these things. 

Now, Mr. Ralph Grantley thought he did know, him- 
self, though he hated to act on his own knowledge, and 
had hoped to find Tom able to give him something def- 
inite in the way of information. He thought he knew, 
though. ‘ Jt-—would—be—hunting—for—Robert—Rorux— 
after — call,” was his ambiguous, paradoxical and thor- 
oughly sphinx-like conclusion. 

Tom inclined to the opinion that nothing had hap- 
pened to Mr. Rorux. That gentleman had frequently 
remained in the city, when he had been expected home. 
Tom said expected, and then hastened to correct himself. 
He didn’t know as they had ever had any reason for pre- 
dicting what Mr. Rorux would or would not do. He had 
sent ‘hem queer messages, many a time and oft, as any of 
the servants would be willing to testify. And so, in 
Tom’s humble opinion, it would be quite needless and 
foolish to worry about him. As for his having gone mad, 


& suggestion Grantley inadvertently let fall, Tom had 
only one thing to say: He regarded it as the least likely 
thing in the world to happen ; he thought he had always been 
a little mad! 

Mr. Grantley said nothing regarding the expected 
That, he decided, was a matter which could 


visitor. 
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wait until the visitor arrived. He let Tom’s words, or 
Yack of words, bring him to one decision, however—the 
hardest decision in all the world for any man to accept as 


| his own. He would wait — wait ! What has life in it 


so hard as the waitings ? 

Mr. Ralph Grantley did not sleep much that night 
What sleep he did get was haunted by unpleasant 
dreams. He had fully decided, before retiring, that he 
would go to New York in the morning —go to a place 
where he thought he might meet with success—and see 
if he could find — Robert Rorux. He had sensibly de 
cided on that, calmly and carefully and deliberately ; 
and he let the first dream of the night drive him to ¢ 
panic, and send that conclusion out of his head. There 
was nothing weird and uncanny about his dream; the 
very naturalness and reasonableness of it made it the hor- 
rible thing it was. In it, he went to New York; he 
failed to find Robert Rorux ; he returned—to find that 
the man against whom he had been warned had arrived, 
and that he dared not enter the only door which had 
opened in welcome to him since he fled from Riverdell ; 
he wandered away, a starving and hopeless outcast again. 
And—that was all. 

That was all. But was it not enough? He thought it 
so. He would not go to the city. He dared not. 

Nothing happened the first day. No one came. Tom 
was sent to New York—not unwillingly—to see that a 
certain advertisement was inserted in the columns of half 
a dozen newspapers. 


““R. R.—He hasn’t come yet. R. G.” 


That was what the morning papers said, the second 
day of Ralph’s writing. 

And the evening papers proved that Mr. Rorux was 
alive and alert, though they did nut quite reassure young 
Grantley regarding his mental soundness, This was the 
message they had : 


“R. G.—Watch constantly. R, R.” 


That night Ralph rested easier. He took Mr. Rorux’s 
letter and read it again. It seemed more sane and rea- 
sonable than it had before. It may be that he was get- 
ting used to it. You know it is said we can get used 
to anything. At any rate, he was getting to have a good 
and genuine interest in the whole affair. He commenced 
to believe there was some guest really coming. He won 
dered what he would be like ; he wondered how long he 
would remain, and—he must really go to bed, he sleepily 
decided, so as to be fresh and ready if the man should 
come in the morning. 

In the morning, he read the message again. There had 
been something about it, all the time, which had an 
noyed and irritated him, and until now he had not de- 
cided what it was. And now, suddenly, he knew. Now, 
standing at his window, looking down the way over which 
Mr. Rorux must come when he should come at all, he saw 
it all! 

And what was it? The simplest thing in the world 
He hadn’t the man’s own writing to judge him by; he 
couldn’t study a word here—to see whether the mind be- 
hind the hand which traced it was honest with itself; he 
couldn’t put a magnifier over a curve there—in order to 
know how much the muscles had trembled ; he couldn’t 
tell whether this message had been penned in feverish 
haste, or in the sluggishness of icy.despair. He could 
know nothing of it—nothing at all—except what it said! 
And could you tell a saint from a liar, if you listened to 
him in the dark? This message was written in the cold 
and mechanical hand of some telegraph operator ; I had 
quite as soon have a letter written by a machine—a real 


He will come, 
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machine of steel and rubber and wood, rather than this 
human machine who has let business make him forget, 
for the time being, that he has a soul. The man may 
have written, just before this, ‘‘ Your wife is better ; she 
will live ;’ he may have written, a minute later, ‘‘ Baby is 
burned to death ; come at once.” And, with all that so, 
he wrote them all alike—in the same dead and emotion- 
less way ; he loves his own child—he worships his own 
wife—but all this is only so much “ business” for him 
and for the company which employs him. When you can- 
not look into a speaker's eyes, the next best thing is to 
look into a writer's hand. If he who said in his haste 
that all men were liars meant his words to be prophetic, 
and his tense a future one, I think he must have foreseen 
the days in which the telegraph and telephone, the pho- 
nograph and the type-writer, have grown to be the tyrants 
of our modern civilization. 

Possibly I have said more than Grantley thought. But 
the trend of the discussion is the same. How much he 
would have given, that morning, to have had the message 
in the handwriting of—of the man who wrote it! And—— 

Suddenly his face paled. Suddenly he drew back from 
the window, fearful lest he should be seen. Suddenly the 
tears filled his eyes, while he murmured, brokenly : ‘‘ Did 
he plan to save my life, as surely as I saved his, in thus 
warning me?” And his feelings went out more warmly, 
and in a kindlier glow, toward Robert Rorux, than had 
before been true since the hour when he had decided re- 
garding the time and place of his former knowledge of 
him. 

The door opened. Tom entered the room. Ralph was 
vaguely conscious of having heard a knock, and of having 
bidden the one outside to come in. But he did not turn 
to look at Tom ; he kept his gaze fixed on something—or 
some one—outside. If the editor of some one of the great 
dailies could have heard his remark, and found a way of 
getting the horrified emphasis of it into print, Mr. Robert 
Rorux would have found the reading of it, in the Per- 
sonals, a very interesting experience. Indeed, the words 
alone, in cold type, would have been startling enough : 

“*My God, is he the thing? He has come !” 

“Who ? what ?” whispered Tom. 

Ralph made no answer. He pointed down the walk. 
Then he turned and looked at Tom. The one glance did 
him good. Tom knew—and /ated—as well as he. In this 
he could trust fully ; in this 

Stephen Ward was coming up the walk to the house. 

* * ~ + * * 

We must go back a little. It is fortunate that the man 
who relates a story can treat time as you would treat your 
clock. And still—I would almost like to let the night- 
time of the sorrowful ordeals of our friends’ lives go un- 
recorded, while I set Fate’s clock forward to their high 
noon ; it is with genuine sorrow and great reluctance that 
I set it back some days. 

When Mr. Stephen Ward parted from Mr. Horace Glea- 
son, he had undoubtedly determined to go at once to the 
home of Robert Rorux, as he had said, and ask that gen- 
tleman to allow him to become his guest for a few days. 
He felt that his nerves needed rest—that his mind needed 
calm. Some time—some time soon—some time within a 
few days or hours, perhaps—he must think—think, and 
then act. But now, he needed rest. This latest unsre- 
cessful sin of his had shaken him more than any other, be 
that one fortunate or a failure, had ever done ; he could 
not think calmly of what must have ensued had he killed 
his benefactor—and made good his escape ; he could not 
think at all of what his fate must have been had the man 
he assaulted been either revengeful or weak ; long im- 


they were one. 


prisonment—zever, NEVER ; the gallows, and speedily— 
never—if he could help it ; and—and—the shorter way, 
| the easier way, the way he had chosen, and the way he 
had begged Horace Gleason to let him take—ah ! ah !—— 
And he would draw a long, deep breath. How much bet- 
ter all this was, so he said to himself, than to have done 
as he had instinctively meant to do; how much better, 
even though death meant annihilation, and the grave, ob- 
livion ; how infinitely much better, in view of the doubts 
regarding the future which he was angrily and scornfully 
conscious he had. 

Horace Gleason had spared him. But for how long ? 
To what extent? Until he had seen Robert Rorux, until 
he knew whether his palatial home was still open to him, 
until he had found whether there was that in Rorux’s eyes 
which told of the knowledge of his attack on Gleason's 
life, he could not be happy—satisfied—easy. And be- 
sides—there was the memory of the face of Mollie, a mer- 
ciless magnet to his sinister soul. He—he loved Etta 
Elveys, of course; he could not, possibly would not, 
doubt that ; he sullenly asserted that he was sure of it. 
But he found himself wondering if that Power which had 
deformed his soul and marred his body had given him a 
heart so large and a passion so intense that he could love 
two women at once ; he wondered whether Mollie was the 
other woman—Etta Elveys merely being one. 

All of which made a visit to Mr. Robert Rorux’s man- 
sion an imperative thing. 

He—must—rest. He—could—not—think. 

Ah? But, paradoxical as you may find it, paradoxical as 
I surely do, he could not help thinking! Gleason, for ex- 
ample, had said he was a detective ; that was one thought 
which haunted him. But then, said his better reason—his 
reason which was just wise enough to measure all men by 
the standard he found in his own soul— Gleason was a liar ; 
it was for his interest to be a liar, undoubtedly ; and so, 
unquestionably, he was one. 

And—and—— 

But the doubt would not down. Suppose the man 
had told the truth ? What bearing would that have on 
his prospects—his future—himself ? He—he would like 
to know; he must know; he would know. Even the 
finding of the missing woman was, for the present, an al- 
most insignificant matter compared with that. 

Stephen Ward had walked while he thought and won- 
dered, while he let hate and love have their varying ways 
with him. He had not noticed where he had gone; he 
had hardly realized that day was done, and that night was 
He came to himself, suddenly, with a start. 

Horace Gleason had come slowly and meditatively out of 
a door-way not a dozen yards in front of him, and walked 
slowly—oh, so slowly and wearily and dejectedly—away. 
He carried his arm in a sling, now; his experience of the 
morning, added to some hurt which had happened him 
somewhere else and at some time recently, had made that 
a necessity ; he seemed worn, wretched, unhappy. He 
was undoubtedly a very different sort of Horace Gleason 
from the one with whom he had had to deal in the past. 
The young man’s heart leaped, his brain glowed ; there 
are those, you know, who rejoice at any weakness in an 
antagonist ; there are those to whom victory is all—and 
the means nothing. 

Stephen Ward glanced up at the sign above the door- 
way from which Mr. Gleason had come. But he needn't 
have done even that, unless he had chosen so to do. As 
soon as Gleason’s appearance had recalled him to himself 
he knew where he was, and knew much regarding the 

| locality in which he found himself ; he knew, for instance, 
| and without the look at the sign, that the’ gentleman had 
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emerged from one of the most famous detective agencies Not if Mr. Gleason were a detective. Not if he were in 

in New York city—or in the world. their employ. Not where he could find him. No; his 
Stephen Ward was quick in expedients, resolute and | question was none of these. 

self-sufficient. | Can I secure Mr. Gleason’s services at once?” was what 
He turned into the office-door, as naturally and unhesi- | he asked. 

tatingly as he would have done had he actually had some The question was the result of a tremendous assump- 








THE SWEETS OF LABOR. 


business to transact with the agency. He instinctively | tion, but the manager saw nothing in it which rose above 
selected one of the proprietors and managers, in his first | the level of the commonplace. 

glance around the room. He walked straight up to that **T think not,” he replied, doubtfully ; ‘‘for I know he 
gentleman, who already had his hat on, and was about | has something else on hand. But you can ask him for 
going home, and asked him a question that not one man | yourself; he cannot be out of sight yet.” 

in a thousand, under the circumstances, would have vent- Stephen Ward was out cf the door, again, before the 
ured upon. manager had quite finished. That gentleman was correct. 
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Mr. Gleason was not yet out of sight; and the man- | 


ager followed his visitor as far as the door in order to 


| 


assure himself of that fact, and stood there long enough | 


to satisfy himself that the young man was following the 
great detective, through the deepening dusk, as rapidly 
as he could readily walk. All that being true, even the 
manager of a great detective agency must be excused, I 
suppose, for not knowing whether or not the young man 
continued to hurry ; we must pardon him, I presume, for 
forgetting to mention the young gentleman’s visit to the 
busy detective, and for neglecting to ask him what the 
young man wanted. I cannot refrain from saying, how- 
ever, that it would add to the interest of life, if not to our 
pleasant feelings of security, if kind friends would re- 
member to mention those who follow and do not overtake! 
\ So, said the young man to himself, this man had told 
the truth. Primarily, his visit to Riverdell had been in 
the interests of the Elveys and the Grantleys. 
all that only deepened the mystery regarding what the 
old gentleman had done for him. And—the way to a 
solution lay in the way in which Horace 
Gleason was going. Let Robert Rorux be unremembered 
for a time ; let Etta Elveys be unthought of ; let Mollie’s 
face be forgotten. Now—he must follow, stealthily and 
secretly, the man who had done more for him than all the 
rest of the world. 

It was not difficult to follow Horace Gleason. The de- 
tective was quite off his guard. He would have counted 
it absurd, I suppose, the idea of any one shadowing him. 


some solution 


Ah, well, | 


So the man he had befriended followed him, the deepen- | 


ing night his shield and defense against discovery, and 
the secret life of the great detective was in danger—if 
danger it could properly be called—of being exposed to 
the gaze of the worid. 

The streets grew lonelier as the pursuit went on, 
detective never hesitated — wavered — doubted. 


The 
He was 


seeking, beyond any possibility of doubt, some place to | 


which he had so often gone, that the will to go there 
once expressed to his consciousness, the automatic mech- 
anism of his muscles would carry him there, without any 
further intervention of his intelligence. And the place 
to which he was leading Stephen Ward, unconsciously 
and unsuspectingly, must certainly be well out of the 
busier haunts of trade and traffic—well out into some dis- 
mal, suburban spot, once proudly hopeful, but now the 
abode of nothing better than poverty and decay and dis- 
appointment. 

But Stephen Ward felt no fear. Why should he » He 
had warned Mr. Gleason that he would find out all about 
him. He had tried to kill Mr. Gleason, and had been 
forgiven. He was well armed, and—— 

Suddenly he found out something which did give him 
a curious sensation. Suddenly the streets seemed cmp- 
tier, the night lonelier, danger and disaster nearer than 
they had been, and life shorter and death more certain. 
It was not exactly fear which he felt, but it was an emo- 
tion analagous to it; possibly it was a complex feeling 
which had fear for one of its basic, though least recog- 
nized, constituents. Suddenly, he realized the situation 
in which Horace Gleason was placed—realized it as no 
argument or oratory could have made him realize it. 
And yet, no one was following him; he knew that ; he 
felt sure of it. That man, across the street, was not on 


is track ; he would have been less shocked to have found | 


that he was. To know that another shared in his pursuit 
of Horace Gleason—that a man he did not know 
he presumed he had never met—hunted him as keenly as 


a& nan 


he himself did—this was surely thought - compelling ; 
this was surely a shock to his mind and heart. 


He looked across the street, and tried to get as good an 
idea of the man as the infrequent lights made possible. 
His scrutiny was unnoticed and unhindered ; the other 
man, though older, more widely experienced, and per 
haps gifted with as keen observing powers by nature, had 
blunted the finest of his faculties by the use of strong 
drink—had burned them in the fierce fires of passion— 
had warped and dwarfed them in some certain mad at- 
tempts to make conscience a liar and memory a mute. 
This man had not yet learned that the man opposite was 
following Horaee Gleason ; the younger pursuer had the 
advantage of him thus far. 

The man was not a promising one fora friend and an 
all-;, so Stephen Ward decided almost at once. Indeed, 
he trembled to think how much farther it might be this 
wicked-looking stranger’s will to go with his benefactor 
than he had ever meant to go—save only during those 
few minutes, this morning, when he must surely have 
been mad. 

The man across the street was old, ‘(hough his mode of 
life might have been, so young Ward decided, partly re- 
sponsible for some of the signs of age. His dress was 
that of a tramp—a beggar—dirty and ragged and ill-fit- 
ting, though the critical observer could not fail to notice 
the presence of one or two articles of cheap and gaudy 
finery—unquestionably new—about him, nor to feel sure 
that some one had suffered seriously in order that he 
might have them. 

The man’s face, seen under the lights, from time to 
time, was shrewd and cunning, but desperately wicked. 
Every sort of crime seemed to have stamped some kind 
of a damning record upon it; every kind of excess had 
had a tale to tell. Stephen Ward could not believe for a 
moment that such a man could have the assurance to 
deny the manner of life his had been—was—would be. 
He shuddered, in spite of himself, as he wondered if his 
face would ever come to look like that; that the man’s 
face indexed a soul much like his own he could not 
doubt; this man would scarcely dare deny evidence 
against him, nor face a witness not in his favor; on the 
other hand, would he not destroy—destroy ? 

Ward shut his teeth sharply together. It was not to 
his interest to have this fellow do with Horace Gleason 
as his expressive countenance said he might do. Besides, 
not all that was good in him was quite dead yet—if, in 
deed, all the good in any man ever dies. He felt that he 
would have gone, without question, to the aid of an-en 
tire stranger, against the malice of the man across the 
street ; he was not quite sure that he would not have 
helped his own foes—as against him. Even Ralph Grant- 
ley 

But he had a reason for that! He would resent the 
action of any one who put it out of his power to do the 
worst of evils in Ralph Grantley’s case—himself ! 

He shut his teeth sharply together, again. 

And the man across the street heard him, looked up, 
studied him attentively for a moment, and crossed over 
and offered him his hand. 

“It’s two instead of one, is it, partner ?” he asked. 
** What have you against him ?” 

Ward winced at the insolent familiarity of the man, and 
at the word ‘‘ partner”; but he took the man’s hand, 
seeming impelled to do so by some influence he could 
not resist. 

He did not answer the man’s questions, however. He 


| . . 
asked a question himself. 


**You hate him ?” he demanded. 


‘*Of course I hate Horace Gleason — and fear him,” 


| muttered the man. 
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“| Why ?” 

The man leered knowingly and suspiciously at his 
companion, 

**Don’t be too curious. I’ve found it dangerous to 
know too much, I’m an older man than you, and a little 
fatherly advice would be——” 

‘Thank you, I don’t need it,” hurriedly insisted Ward ; 
‘‘not from you,” he added, under his breath. Then he 
asked aloud: ‘‘What is your name ?” 

‘*You can call me Wolf,” smilingly snarled the man, 
showing his teeth in a manner suggestive of the beast 
after which his family had been named. ‘‘ What can I 
eall you ?” 

‘No matter,” said Ward, shortly. 

The man laid a heavy hand, roughly and restrainingly, 
on Ward’s arm. He almost came to a full stop. 

‘*Don’t overestimate your importance, young man,” he 
said, sharply ; ‘‘don’t put on airs because you hay pen to 
have more money and better clothes than I have—now. 
Tassure you I had enough to make me more than fully 
your equal—once ; and if my face is against me, I'd like 
to have you remember that yours is likely to be no less 
against you in the years which are coming—if you spend 
your nights in such work as the two of us are doing, 
and Oh, my God !” 

The sudden exclamation was caused by Horace Glea- 
son’s turning from the street, running up the steps to the 
front door of an old and dilapidated house, and ringing 
the bell. The older man of the two would have fallen, if 
the arm of the younger had not been stretched out to 
sustain him. 

It did not require much waiting on Gleason’s part 
that night; the door was opened soon. He brushed 
past the individual who opened it, and that person, tak- 
ing a step or two forward, came out upon the steps and 
stood looking at the night. 

The door behind the woman closed — whether by a 
push from Horace Gleason’s hand, or caused by some 
She stood there, 
full under the light of a glaring lamp set above the door. 
The two men had time to observe her—to observe her 
leisurely and well. She was old, worn, thin, angular. 
3ut Stephen Ward knew that she must have been a 
woman of wonderful beauty once ; unmistakable traces 
of it still remained. 

The two men stood in the shadows—beyond the lim- 
ited area over which the lamp-light shone—but very near | 
the door—very near the steps. 

Suddenly—impulsively—the old man—the man who 
called himself Wolf—stepped forward. Now, the light 
shone full upon him; now, it lay, in shining waves of 
brilliance, all about him ; and Ward, startled and amazed, 
gazed in wondering fascination from one to the other. 

The eyes of the two—the man and the woman—fixed 
each the glance of the other. Neither one raised a hand, 
in anger or in friendly salutation, Neither advanced ; 
neither drew back. Ward almost doubted whether either 
breathed, until he heard the sound of a long - drawn, 
gusty sigh—snch asigh as a man dying for lack of air 
must give, or die in very truth—-break from the lips of the 
man at his side, and seem sorely to shake the silence 
of the night. Hearing that, and seeing the quick gasp 
which stirred the woman’s breast, Ward knew he had not 
been in error. For some time—minutes, possibly—these 
two had been breathless. 

Not a word was said ; neither smiled ; only the eyes of 
the two seemed alive. As for them--they glared at one 
another, as you might imagine that two lost souls might 





lost breeze of the night, I cannot say. 








despairingly glare into each other’s faces across the im- 


passable wastes of fire - streaked shadows in the utter- 
most depths of hell. And then 

The woman turned; she opened the door; she stag- 
gered in, and the two men started instinctively forward, 
thinking she had fallen; but they must have been mis- 
taken, must they not? for she closed and locked the 
door behind her. 

‘*Who—who was she 
‘*who is the woman ?” 

Wolf pettishly shook away the hand Ward had ques- 
tioningly placed upon his arm, as though desiring to be 
free from all semblance of restraint, and laughed bitterly. 

‘*Who is she? What isshe? You've only to look at 
her to see that she isn’t much now—not since time has 
had its worst way with her. But what was she? Was— 
was? My God, man, she was the woman I loved bettcr 
than I ever loved anything else in all my life; I lost my 
soul for her sake. I’ve suffered—frozen—starved——” 

Something in the man’s manner or words appealed 
strongly to Stephen Ward’s emotional nature. Perhaps 
he remembered what his own early life had been. Per- 
haps he recalled, vividly, the time when these words, cn 
his lips, would have been only a feeble hint at the whole 
truth. Possibly some trembling in the man’s limbs, some 
warning unsteadiness of lips or nostrils, told him the man 
might be hungry—and was certainly thirsty! At any 
rate, he impulsively placed a five-dollar gold piece in 
Wolf's ready hand. 

‘*Where can I meet you ?” he demanded, hoarsely ; 
‘‘where can I hear something of why you and I found 
ourselves following the same man to-night ?” 

The old man looked at him, suspiciously, for a minute 
or two. Then he looked at the coin. He chuckled, and 
looked at the young man again. 

‘*You—you won’t go with me ?” he demanded. 

“Not now. I want to wait and see what happens 
next ?” 

“Nothing more will happen — not to-night. You'll 
have had enough of watching and waiting in less than 
an hour. It’s a very different thing, this tracking a man 
home, from what it is to wait all night to see him come 
out in the morning. I’m going, and 

**T’d like an interview with you, when I’m satisfied 
here,” persisted Ward. ‘‘ Where can I see you ?” 

And the old man turned, looked him in the face, and 
named a place. 

[ shall not name the place*Wolf appointed for their 
meeting. Ward shuddered when he heard it. If you 
would not shudder in the reading it, it would convey you 
no information to name it; if you would, you are quite 
at liberty to guess. I’ve heard the place called ‘‘The 
Den”; the name is not inappropriate ; 80 we will say 
that Ward was asked to meet Wolf in The Den. 

The Den, as I shall call it, is one of the most disrepu- 
table places in New York city. An honest man would 
feel that his life was in great and constant danger there, 
though no proof has ever been found regarding the com- 
mission of any crime of any sort within its walls. Of all 
the places which are a blot on the good name of the great 
city, this is the one, perhaps, of which the police know 
least ; though a reluctance to raid The Den, which the 
officers might naturally feel, would be less due to doubts 
regarding the nature of the place than to a prudent doubt 
as to what might happen as the result of such action. 

Well, Stephen Ward was young, well armed, thoroughly 
in earnest in his search for knowledge, and far from being 
a coward—from some points of view. It is not strange, 
then, that he gave Mr. Wolf his promise that he would 
join him before the night was done. 
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Mr. Wolf once gone, Stephen Ward found himself get- 
ting tired and sleepy. He went across the street, and sat 
down on the steps of the house opposite the one he in- 
tended to watch. If he dozed a little, now and then, un- 
pleasantly and brokenly, it is not at all strange. If he 
had bad dreams, dreams in which he got into The Den 
and couldn't get out, there is nothing remarkable in it. 

But, all in a moment, he found himself as wide awake 
and alert as he had ever been. 

The door of the house opposite him opened; a man 
came out, stood irresolutely and reflectively on the steps 
for a moment, and then went on in the way Wolf and 
Ward had been walking when Gleason’s going in had 
stopped them opposite this house. The man stooped ; 
he walked slowly and thoughtfully ; he was worn and 
tired, pale and ill. His left arm was suspended in a 
sling. 

But— - 

And Stephen Ward found himself rubbing his eyes 
and wondering if he were still asleep, and dreaming 
yet——_ 


The man was Robert Roruxc! 


CHAPTER XXL. 
WOLF'S STORY IN THE DEN, 

In looking over the facts in this history, and arranging 
them for publication, I have frequently been puzzled to 
know what, all things being considered, certain individ- 
uals ought to have done under certain circumstances ; 
every conscientious and philosophical historian, I doubt 
not, has been troubled in the same way. 

Should Stephen Ward have followed Robert Rorux, or 
should he have let him go his way alone ? What say you ? 
It seems to me there is only one reasonable answer—one 
philosophical one ; and I am almost sure that no writer of 
fiction would dare represent him as failing to follow this 
most remarkable clew. 

But facts have an unmanageable way of intruding 
themselves into matters of this sort. And the fact is, 
that Stephen Ward sat on the steps until Robert Rorux 
was out of sight, and then went straight to his interview 
with Mr. Wolf. 

Arrived at the door of The Den, the young colored man 
on guard there seemed in doubt as to whether it would be 
wise to admit this late visitor. The discreet negro knew 
that there was some gambling going on within, and for 
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| the height of fashion, and who wore a profusion of dia- 


| His right hand was below the edge of the table. 


pretty heavy stakes; and, if he didn’t know that certain 


visitors were being deliberately robbed by means of all 
the arts of which the most uscrupulous are masters, it 
was because he was too well paid for it to be for his in- 
terest to know anything—on the inside of the door he 
guarded. 

“T think, sir, not to-night, sir, unless—there is some 
gentleman——” hesitated the watchful fellow. 

‘There is a—a man,” said Ward, stumbling over the 
word ‘‘ gentleman,” and deciding he couldn’t possibly use 
it; ““a—a Wolf——” 

And the door opened wide instantly ! 

There is an honor among thieves. There is a power 
which not even misfortune can kill. It should have been 
a fact to have sent Stephen Ward soberly home, this open- 
ing of the doors of The Den at Wolf's name. But it didn't 
so send him. He laughed, and went in. 


He found Mr. Wolf easily enough. That individual was 
not playing, but he was watching a game where more 
money was changing hands than some of the players 
could afford. 

“Come, Wolf, play,” said a man who was dressed in 


monds and other costly jewelry. 

‘*No,” said the man addressed, and without showing in 
word or voice or posture any recognition of the fact that 
he lived on any lower plane of life than did the man who 
had spoken ; ‘‘ most decidedly no. I did something, years 
ago, which cost me my luck. I shall never get it again. 
And so—I hope I am strong enough to let play alone.” 

‘‘It would be interesting to know what cost you your 
luck,” remarked the well-to-do gambler. 

Mr. Wolf scowled. 

‘“*T shall not tell you,” he replied, sturdily, ‘‘ though I 
may tell this young man. He’s here to listen.” 

And he turned to Stephen Ward, who had not yet taken 
a seat, but was standing near him. 

The busy gambler shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tastes differ,” he said, as he turned to the game 
again, ‘‘and Walter Wolf can do as he pleases.” 

‘* Perhaps you'd play for me,” said young Ward, taking 
out a twenty-dollar piece, and tossing it to Wolf. 

“You'll lose it,” said Wolf, his hungry eyes gleaming 
savagely. 

“T can afford it,” said Ward, airily. He never knew 
how he came to make the proposition he did; he never 
knew what influence made him hold to it and urge it; it 
was long, very long, before he understood fully all that 
followed. 

‘A persistent fellow,” laughed the well-dressed man. 

‘*A persistent fool,” growled Wolf.” 

Then he turned suddenly, took a place in the game, 
watching narrowly every card that was played — every 
movement of every player. He staked the twenty dol- 
lars—and won. 

He glanced sideways at Ward, paled a little, shivered 
visibly, and then turned to the game once more. He 
staked all—all he had had and all he had won—and he 
won again. 

Silence fell upon the group of men. ‘The situation was 
becoming intense. Wolf was winning at every venture. 
The man who had first challenged him to play was losing 
his money—and his temper. Stephen Ward was worry- 
ing a little, and wondering how it would all end. 

In half an hour, Wolf had more than two thousand 
dollars heaped up before him. 

‘“You seem to have undone the thing that lost you 
your luck,” sneered the man who had urged him to play. 
His 
tone was a threat, and his look a menace. 

“‘T—I'm afraid so,” gasped Wolf, pale as death, ‘and 
God knows I'd rather die than find it so—in this way. 
Here, I can’t keep this stuff—Iwon’t. Divide it up 
fairly among those that lost it. Here, young man, take 
your twenty; it’s all I’ve got for you.” 

He rose to his feet ; he handed Ward back the piece of 
money with which he began. The professional gambler, 
happy again in the possession of his wealth, and doubly 


| happy in the belief that he had cowed a man who had 


been a formidable antagonist in his younger days, drew 
Wolf's winnings toward him, and proceeded to divide 
them among the men who had lost. 

‘** Poor old Wolf,” sneered one or two standing near the 
man who was dividing the money, ‘‘he’s lost all the 
nerve he ever had.” 

‘You shouldn't have given up in that way,” whispered 
two or three men to Wolf, following him for that pur- 
pose, as he moved away from the gaming-table; ‘‘/is 
looks are threatening enough, but he’s a coward when 
it comes to actions; besides, we’d have stood by to see 
fair play.” 
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But Walter Wolf made them no answer. 

He only drew Stephen Ward farther away, and bent 
over him to whisper some words of warning into his ear. 

‘* We'll stay here until daylight,” he said, ‘and after 
that don’t you ever come here again.” 
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| wistfully and almost tenderly, ‘“‘T'd like to hear some- 


thing of yours.” 
“Yes? Well ? 
** And—and in the meantime— 


‘Well ?” queried Stephen Ward. ‘‘ What is it 2” 
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‘IT shall remember to-night,” said Ward. 
never come.” 

“T want to tell you something of my story.” 

“Thank you, I wish to hear it.” 


‘And then, some time, not to-night,” said Walter Wolf, 


*T shall 


‘‘ Will you give me the money I played with to-night ?” 

Stephen Ward put his hand in his pocket, took out the 
coin, and handed it to him. 

And Walter Wolf walked to the window, raised it, and 
hurled the coin far out into the street. 
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“I wish I had died yesterday,” ie said, impulsively. 
And he looked as though he meant it. 
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Undoubtedly he did mean it, for a moment or two, but 


men of his class are not likely to keep to such a mood 
long. He composed himself with an evident effort, and 
leaning nearer to Stephen Ward, commenced the conver- 
sation that he called, in his heart as well as with his lips, 
the telling of his story. But, if that which he said, 
counting in all the questions he asked, could be called 
a story — if it was, in any trre sense, the telling of a 
story—I'd like to run across an example somewhere of 


the process of finding out another man’s story under the | 


transparent pretense of telling one’s own — just to see 
what it would be like. 

The man began with a question. 

“You'll tell me your name ?” he asked. 

“Tm ealled Stephen Ward,” that young man replied. 

* Which—means—that . 

“Which means that I don’t know,” said the unworthy 
hero of an artificial fate. 

The old man shuddered, and looked into the face of 
his companion with an eager and more intense interest 
than he had hitherto shown. 

‘‘T_I suppose I am unwisely and unusually super- 
stitious,” he muttered ; ‘“‘ but I cannot help it. 
much rather you had struck me a blow in the face, in- 
stead of telling me that. You—you have my sympathy, 
at least, for I know—I know—— Oh, sir! you couldn't 
unsay that, could you? You couldn't say that you lied ?” 

He leaned still closer to the young man as he spoke, 


I had 





that he managed to articulate the simple little mono- 
syllable : ‘* No!” 

The old man’s face brightened. He sighed deeply, and 
the sigh was manifestly one of relief. The appalling 
doubt which had been written on his face seemed almost 
almost swept away. If he did not—dared not 
quite accept Ward’s answer as the truth, no one could 
have imagined for an instant that he was unwilling to do 
so—no observant individual could have failed to see that 
he was madly anxious to know it true. 

‘*When first I saw you this evening,” Wolf went on, 
“‘T took you for a man in the habit of having his own 
way 


r 
gone 


without much regard for consequences, and with 
none at all for law, either human or divine. Then, | 
hoped I was right ; now, I’m glad to learn I was wrong.” 

** Ye-e-e-s ?” 

‘Yes, indeed. You never burned an enemy's property ? 
You never harassed nor injured a weaker person than 
yourself ? You never attempted to kill 

** T attempted to kill Horace Gleason !” said young Ward, 
promptly, emphatically ; and so suddenly did the words 
spring from his lips, that he was himself astonished ; it 
seemed as though some power beyond him and above 
him had compelled him to utter them; he wondered 
whether the old man had some weird and uncanny power 
over him ; he looked anxiously around, to see if any other 
than Wolf had heard his indiscreet admission—indiscreet, 
even in The Den; he wondered what would become of 
him if he should get in the habit of saying such things, 


without will or premeditation. 


and his breath fell, hot and heavy and foul with the taint 


of liquor, full in Ward’s face. 


That individual drew back, almost instinctively, and 4 | 
| though I'll not tell you why—now, though I'd be willing 


look of disgust, probably involuntary, swept across his 
face. 
smile stirred his countenance 
laugh swept across his lips. 

‘‘No, sir,” he replied, ‘‘I could not. 
truth.” 


a strained and uneasy 


I told you the 


“Very well. So be it. And—why do you shrink from 
me ?” asked Wolf. 
‘““T~-I don’t know. That is—I—I didn’t—did I ?” 


“Yes, you did. And what of it? Why should I care ? 
And how can I blame you? I—I'm drunk, to-night. Of 
course I’m drunk. Do you think you know that better 
than I do? If I wasn’t drunk, foolishly and desperately 
drunk, I don’t think I should have invited you to,come 
and listen to my story. I—TId tell you, if 

if I were as sober as I ever was,” he added, reflectively. 

Stephen Ward looked at him, and said nothing. 

“And you, too,” said Wolf, slowly, shaking his ex- 
tended forefinger in the young man’s face, ‘‘ you ought 
not to have risked coming here, at this time—unless you 
were drunk also.” 

And still Ward said nothing. 

Wolf reached over and took hold of young Ward’s 
shoulder. His grasp was strong. The young man won- 
dered whether he could have shaken it off—if he had 
tried! He didn’t try. 

“Did you ever kill a man ?” Wolf asked, suddenly. 
And it was not until long afterward that Stephen Ward 
understood how natural and necessary, all the circum- 
stances considered, the question was. It was long after- 
ward that he knew that the change in the conversation 
was not abrupt and violent. 

The young man tried to frame an answer to the awful 
question ; he faltered and stammered; he flushed and 
paled, by turns ; a paralysis seemed to have fallen upon 
his lips ; it was only when several minutes had elapsed 


And yet—now— 


It was gone in a moment, though, and a forced | 


‘Ah ? And you did no worse? Iam glad of that 
genuinely glad. Earlier, I should have sought such an 
almission—for the sake of my personal safety. But now, 


to take words of prayer on my wicked old lips for the 
first time in many long years, to the end that God may 
keep you from ever quite knowing why—I have no fears 
Now, I am glad you have only tried. Iam glad you have 
failed.” 

‘*So am I, for Mr. Horace Gleason——’ 

‘‘Never mind that—not now. Let me tell you some- 
thing, first. I’ve killed two men, in my time—one for 
one for money. Only a fool’s proverbial luck 
saved another, not long since.” 

*Oh, my God !” 

““Don’t. You'll unnerve me, and I mean to let you see 
the whole depth of the level to which I've fallen—the 
utterly lost condition of the state I've reached ; you must 
say nothing to prevent me, for my reasons are weighty 
You wouldn't believe me, I suppose, if I were to 
say that one—and not by any means the least in my mind 

is a desire to save and serve you ?” 

Ward actually laughed, a loud, long, hearty sert of 
laugh ; a laugh that caught the attention of the gamblers, 
busy not far away, and caused a momentary suspension 
of the games which were going on, and a casual giving of 
a little attention to him and his companion. 

“Of course I shouldn't believe you,” he asserted, 
firmly ; ‘‘ of course I should know you were lying to me. 
You are drunk, to-night; very drunk, aren’t you ?” 

Wolf scowled, darkly. 

Don’t do that again,” he said, sharply, ‘not unless 
you want to get into serious trouble. You'll have all 
those fellows watching us, the first thing you know, and 
there may be that in my face that I wouldn’t want any of 
them to see. So—don’t you laugh again, not aloud. And 
—if you don’t believe in me, neither do you in God; you 
needn't interrupt me again with any blasphemous appeal 
to Him.” 
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revenge 


ones. 
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‘‘T'll try to please you, for I’m rather anxious to hear 
what you have to say—to know, for instance, just why we 
both followed Horace Gleason to-night. But first—tell 
me what the men here might see in your face.” 

“They ? See? All that I’ve told you, and more. That 
I’ve burned, robbed, tortured, as well as slain ; that I’ve 
deserted a woman who loved and trusted me—a woman 
who had my love, once, and was worthy of it; that I’m 
neither repentant nor satisfied ; that Iam going to save 
you the trouble of getting even with one man; that my 
next victim is selected, and, possibly, that his name is 
Horace Gleason.” 

“* But—Mr. Wolf—Horace Gleason is my best friend.” 

It was Mr. Wolf’s turn to laugh. He laughed. His 
mirth was neither noisy nor violent. But it seemed to be 
genuine, and to come from the depths of his nature. 

‘*Horace Gleason your friend ?” he cried. ‘‘The thing 
is quite impossible. If you treat a friend as you have 
treated him, pray how do you treat your foes ?” 

Ward’s mouth closed firmly, for a moment; his teeth 
clicked like the jaws of a strong trap, suddenly sprung, 
and Wolf could hear the man gnash and grind them to- 
gether. It seemed, too, as though something very like a 
bitter curse found its way out from between them. He 
was thinking of Ralph Grantley. He was gloating over 
the fate he would like to mete out to him. 

Mr. Wolf waited until Stephen Ward’s paroxysm of rage 
had expended itself. Then, turning toward him to re- 
commence the conversation, he found the young man too 
eagerly quick for him. 

‘* Horace Gleason is my best friend,” the young fellow 
cried, impulsively, ‘‘in spite of the fact that we some- 
times fail to agree—in spite of the fact that I am some- 
times jealous of him. He found me poor, abused, a very 
slave—indeed, it wouldn’t be far wrong to say that he 
found me in hell! 
that the measure of his failure to raise me to heaven is 
the measure of my lack rathér than of any fault of his 
will or his wisdom. He has made me free; he has given 
me much money; he has heaped every benefit possible 
upon me. And so - 








So saying, it would be as true to say | 


“Exactly,” said Wolf, strangely agitated, and speaking | 


in a greatly altered voice; ‘‘exactly. And so—it is for 
your interest to keep him safe from harm—your interest, 
even if you sometimes let passion blind you to it.” 
“Tt certainly is.” 
‘“‘Then, my boy, it is mine, too, and 
“T don’t understand you. But I think I can make it 
yours. If money—money——” 
The grotesquely attired tramp put up his hand appeal- 


ingly—albeit almost commandingly. 
“Stop. Don’t say it. I won’t touch your money—now 
or ever. I’ve been through the whole round of fortune, 


boy, with thousands of dollars at my command for the 
tens you have. And I’ve learned to fear money, rather 
than to love it. I was a gambler, once, and as wealthy as 
a skillful and thoroughly devoted gamester ever gets. In 
those days, I had luck ; I always had it. In those days, 
I never cheated ; I needed no more than my cool skill and 
my uniform good fortune. Well, you saw me play to- 
night ; you saw the watch I kept over men who would 
not have hesitated to swindle and rob me; you saw me 
save the peace in a situation which was getting danger- 
ous; and then—you saw what I did with the money— 
their money and yours. Since I—I Well, it may be 
you'll know some time; it may even be that I'll tell you 
some time; but now—here—let me put it thus: Since 
the time when that she-devil, whose house you saw 
Horace Gleason enter this night, crossed my path, I’ve 
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lost my luck ; in all the years which lie between the then 
and the now I’ve never won as I did to-night. On the 
contrary, it has always been loss—loss—loss. And now— 
now—I am not starving ; if I were, life would have to be 
in actual danger—in immediate danger—before I would 
touch a penny of your money. Do you understand ?” 

‘*T understand nothing, unless it is that drink has dis- 
ordered your faculties. Why.should you not take money, 
and give me assurance of Horace Gleason's safety ?” 

‘“‘T give you assurance, and without money or money’s 
powerful plea, that from this time forward he is safe from 
me.” 

“But what guarantee—what surety——” 

‘“*None—except an outcast’s word of honor. Do you 
think I'd fear, here and now, to tell you the truth—the 
whole truth ? I say I'll not harm Horace Gleason—for 
your sake. Does that satisfy you ?” 

Tt ought to. It must.” 

‘*Yes, indeed ; it must. You're a sensible fellow. And 
yet—do you know I've a haunting thought in my mind 
to the effect that you save him for yourself.” 

‘Save him? For myself? What do you mean ?” 

‘*Tt’s hard to explain. When I first saw you, I had an 
impression that your hand would cheat me of my revenge ; 
[ think so still, absurd as the thought seems in view of all 
you've since said to me. I promise you that I will not kill 
Horace Gleason—but I feel that you will!” 

Stephen Ward shuddered, and then shook himself, vig- 
orously, as though throwing off some unpleasantly cling- 
ing garment. I think, though, that the need for the ac- 
tion was purely mental. 

‘After all he’s done for me?” he demanded. 

“Yes. And why not? Does not the man who receives 
a benefit always demand more ?” 

‘** Perhaps—so—but “4 

‘*And why has he done what he has done ?” 

*‘T do not know.” 

‘*Has he not said ?” 

“Tea.” 

“And you doubt him ?” 

“= ao.” 

 Thinking—perhaps— 

‘“‘Thinking that he may know something of my par- 
entage—of my true name and history ; thinking that it 





| may be that the money he gives me so freely is only a 


| girl I love. 





small part of what should be mine.” 

Wolf shook his ugly head. 

“I’m sure you’re wrong in that,” he said, decidedly ; 
“T cannot doubt that you're utterly mistaken. What 
does Gleason say ?” 

‘‘He says he does this in order that I may marry the 

‘Indeed ? The daughter of a family in which he takes 
a deep interest, I presume ?” 

** Yes,” shortly and sharply. Then Ward turned the 
conversation out of this seemingly dangerous channel— 
fora time. Of course it was only for a time. When talk’s 
torrent has run in dangerous depths, among the rocky 
ruins which mark the ancient sites of volcanic passions, 
no new bed will tempt it to run forever elsewhere ! 
Stephen Ward, you might as well tell this new confidant 
of yours the girl’s name at once—and be done with it ! 

‘““Your reasons for wishing the world rid of Gleason 
could not have been very strong ones,” he suggested, 
‘“‘since they are so easiiy removed.” 

‘They are not easily removed. I hope you will never 
understand how hard I have found it to side with you, in 
all this matter, and to promise what I have. And they 
were—are—strong reasons, very strong. I had one good 
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reason, at least, before to-night ; his call upon that woman 
gave me another.” 
** Why ?” 
‘*Because of jealousy. Is 
reaches deeper than that ?” 
Please explain.” 
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there any passion which 
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‘But I cannot, will not, tell it all. Let me hurry to 
tell what I must. 
‘“*The other woman, the you saw to-night at the 


door of the house Horace Gleason entered, came in my 


one 


way. 


“She uscd her devilish arts upon me, and smoothed 


' for me the steep road to perdition, 


[ shall always remember the first time I ever saw her. 
She was the most beautiful woman I had ever seen. She 
was a young widow, just happily rid of a husband whose 
brutality had taught her to hate him—and to regard all 
men as a sort of natural enemy, against whom it was 
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DAYS. 
You 


IN TWO 


LOOK AT THE SIGHTS, AND I'LL 


KEEP MY EYE ON THE GUIDE-BOOK.” 


; **T will. Years ago, I married one of the sweetest and 
1,2 purest of all the women God ever made. I loved her, 
T fully, and she was worthy of it; she loved me, because 
f she knew no better. I say because she knew no better, 
and yet that does an injustice to us both. She was wise | 
k and far-seeing, and T vai above being a swindler and a 
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Fagg —‘* Now, AURELIA, WE MUST HAVE A STRICT DIVISION OF LABOR. 
robber, even if I were a professional gambler. I did not 
tell her my business, and she never asked ; she was too 
trusting and loyal, I suppose, to have any suspicion of 
anything evil in my way of life. She knew, though, in a 
vague and indefinite way, that there was some sort of a 
shadow on my early life ; she never knew just the truth, 
though—that I was nameless—illegitimate—the child of 
a race that had been hiding and skulking for hundreds of 
years ; she never guessed that it was a charity and a kind- 
ness in one of my line to let his child live and die in ig- 
norance of who he was and from what and whom he had 
sprung. 
‘* Well, time went on. 
. “I lived with my wife for nearly a year, And—and—— 





right and wise and best to wage a pitiless warfare. I 
met her in a gambling-house. She was the cleverest 
cheat I ever knew. She took more than a thousand 
dollars from me before I had known her six hours, and 
she had made me forget that there was any other woman 
in all the world, and, most of all, any such woman as my 
own sweet wife—in less than half that time. 

“T think the woman abhorred the life to which her 
necessities had driven her. She admired in me the 
honest skill which ranked next, so far as success went, 
to the clever frauds by which she won. I used to feel 
sure that she had a genuine admiration, too, for me on 
| my own account, and I sometimes think so still. 

(To be continued.) 
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“ THE ENGINEER, WHO WAS THE MORE POWERFUL MAN, THREW HIMSELF UPON THE FIREMAN, AND, TAKING HIM BY THE 
THROAT, FORCED HIM BACKWARD TO THE VERY EDGE OF THE OPENING BETWEEN THE TENDER AND THE CAB,” 


MY NIGHT ON A LOCOMOTIVE, 


By F. M. 


Jor Jounson, fireman on @ngine No. 20 of the Midland 
Railroad, had asked me several times to go with him on 
his engine from our home in Asheville to the City of 
Croton. 

Joe and I were old friends, having grown up together 
from boyhood in the same village. 
taste for mechanics, but I was more attracted by a profes- 
aional life. The result was that he was now fireman of 
“No. 20,” that drew the fast express, and in a fair way, 
I understood, of soon having an engine of his own to run, 
while I was working in my father’s law office, preparing 
myself by practical experience to become his partner, 
when [I should be admitted to the Bar. 

At last I told Joe, one evening at the depot, that I 
would accept his invitation, and agreed to be ready to 


He always showed a 


go on the engine the following evenin; 

The fast express left Asheville about half-past seven, 
and reached Croton shortly after midnight. 
eaten at Asheville, the engine’s tanks filled with water 
and her tender with coal, and all preparations made for 
what was the longest unbroken run on the road. 

While we stood on the platform, a few minutes before 
it was time to start, Joe took me aside and said; 

Vol XXVIII., No. 4—32., 
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REED, 


“Frank, old fellow, perhaps it would be just as well 
for you not to go with us. to-night.” 

‘Why ?” said I, looking up, surprised. 

‘“ Well,” he said, hesitatingly, ‘‘it may be all my imag- 
ination, but I believe our engineer, Phil Duncan, has 
been drinking—not enough to make him forget his duty, 
but just enough to make him very irritable. It was all I 
could do to keep my temper, once or twice, on the road 
up, at the insulting way he spoke to me. Now, I may be 
his fireman, but I am not, and will not be, his lackey.” 

‘But, Joe,” I said, “this is a thing to be reported at 
head - quarters, it seems to me. A drunken engineer ! 
Think of the risk and danger of it.” 

*“T told you he had not taken enough to make him a 
bit less careful of his duties, for I have watched him 
closely—and he is a good engineer, [ll say that for him 
only it makes him so ugly.” 

‘But if he is in the habit of drinking, the company is 
sure, sooner or later, to find it out.” 

‘Yes, I hope they will, and the sooner the better. One 
of these days, when he least expects it, it will get where 
it will affect his brain as well as his temper, and then who 


| can tell what will happen ?” 
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“And you can talk in this way of such a possibility, 
and yet you will not give them the least warning? Do 
you call that right, Joe ?” 

‘“Tom, listen! My hands are tied, or I would go to 
the superintendent to-morrow. Phil knows my time as 
fireman is almost up, and that I am perfectly well quali- 
fied to become an engineer. 


realize it, and yet is unable to throw it off. So far he has 
hid it from the officials, but he knows that I have seen it, 
and he hates me accordingly. He thinks, too, that I 
want to have him put off of ‘20,’ so that I can get his 
place. Don’t you see what a good case he could make 
out of all this with the superintendent? Trusting him 
as they do, I think they not only wouldn’t believe my 
charge, but I would run the risk of being kept a fireman 
for some time to come, if I was not discharged from their 
employ altogether.” 

“Well, Joe,” I answered, ‘at any rate what you have 
said just determines me to go with you to-night. You 
have told me there is no danger, and my presence will 
act as a check on Duncan. He will not feel like treating 
you meanly, with a stranger by who is your friend.” 

Joe agreed to this, and I soon found myself seated on 
the side of the locomotive’s cab, on the cushioned locker 
that served for a seat. Through an oblong window at 
my side I could look out along the engine on the track 
before us, illuminated by the brilliant head-light of the 
locomotive. It was still twilight, however, and out of 
the windows back of me I had a good view of the scenery 
as we hurried along. But the darkness came on, and I had 
to content myself with watching the flashing light on the 
track, or with observing the engineer and fireman. When 
Duncan, the engineer, first stepped into the cab at Ashe- 
ville and saw me, he stared rudely at me for what seemed 
about the space of a minute, when, to my relief, Joe ap- 
peared, and said - 

“Phil, this is my friend Mr. Todd, who is going to 
ride with us as far as Croton to-night.” 

“Td 
like to know who had the brass to ask him to ride on this 
engine.” 


“Ts he ?” came the answer, in a sneering tone. 


Joe’s face flushed, but he answered, quickly : 

“Phil, I said he was my friend.” 

The starting of the train stopped all further conversa- 
tion. When we were fairly on our way, Joe explained to 
me his duties, which consisted in keeping the fire-box 
well filled with coal, in letting cold water into the boiler 
at regular intervals, and in ringing the bell as we rushed 
by the smaller stations. The engineer seemed to have 
little to do but to blow the whistle at the crossings, ex- 
cept where, now and then, the speed of the train had to 
be slackened or increased. How he knew when to do 
this, or how he did it when he knew, were equally mys- 
terious to me. Machinery had always been a puzzle to 
me, and I could not understand the working of even this 
simple piece of mechanism. Desiring, if possible, to 
conciliate the engineer, I asked him if he would explain 
to me the working of the locomotive’s machinery. He 
answered gruffly : 

“T’ve got no time to enlighten every Tom, Dick and 
Harry about machinery. Why don’t you ask your friend 
over there ? He'll tell you all about it. He thinks he 


knows more about it than I do, any way ”—this last 
with a bitter sneer. 
‘*No, Phil,” said Joe, “‘I think nothing of the kind. I 


know, as every one else does, that there is not « »etter 
engineer on the road, when 
As he did not continue, Phil turned on him savagely. 


when——” 


Slowly and surely this | 
whisky-drinking has grown on him, and he begins to | 


‘© When «what ?” 

I wondered for Joe, and was not prepared for his an- 
swer. Our talk at the depot had made me think him 
rather lacking in moral courage. He straightened him- 


| self up as a man who has a disagreeable duty to perform, 
| but is determined to do it, come what may, and said : 


** Well, then, when you don’t drink, Phil Duncan !” 

“You lie, if you say I drink! I’ve been running this 
engine for seven years, and no man, from superintendent 
to brakeman, ever said that before. But I know what 
you are up to,” he said, with rising anger, ‘‘ you miser- 
able sneak! You want my place, that’s what you're after. 
You have hatched this lie, and you have brought your 
spy with you to prove it on me; for you know how much 
your word alone would stand with the superintendent 
against mine, and you two are going, to-morrow, te make 
your complaint. Curse you !” he said, growing white in 
the face with his fierce wrath. ‘Curse you! Yl lose 
my place, you think ? Well, if Ido, you'll never get it, 
you liar!” 

Before Joe could prepare himself, the engineer, whe 
was the more powerful man, threw himself upon the fire- 
man, and, taking him by the throat, forced him backward 
to the very edge of the opening between the tender and 
the cab. 

“Til hold you there till you say you've lied, and prom- 
ise to hold your tongue hereafter,” he said, hoarsely ; 
‘‘and if you don’t promise, I'll fling you out there, where 
you'll be mighty sure never to tell a tale on anybody, and 
I'll fling your sneaking spy after you.” 

I sat horror-stricken in my place. Before I could have 
raised one finger for Joe’s assistance he would have been 
flung out of the cab, and my fate would have been the 
same ; for what could a puny, office-bred young fellow de 
in the infuriated grasp of a man even Joe could not suc- 
cessfully resist ? 

Joe, though light, was tough and wiry, and he clung te 
the engineer like a vise. 

**Say you lied !” 

No answer. 

“Well, then, go to hell, where you belong !” 

Duncan gave a sudden, fierce wrench that tore Joe 
away from him, but his own foot slipped on the smooth 
iron, and the engine, just then, gave a sudden lurch to 
one side, and, with mingled cries of pain and despair, the 
two struggling forms were whirled out from the rushing 
train into the blackness of the night. 

I do not know how long a time passed before I came to 
my senses again. It seemed an age, although it could 
not have been long in seconds and minutes. I did not 
faint, but I sat on, gazing at that black opening through 
which the two men had fallen, as ane utterly powerless in 
the grip of a horrible nightmare. When my brain grad- 
ually resumed its functions, it was like the rushing of 
a flood into an empty reservoir. The thoughts came toss- 
ing, rolling, tumbling through my head in wildest confu- 
sion. Joe—could I believe it! Joe, my old friend and 
playmate—Joe, to whom I had been speaking but a few 
moments before—Joe was lying a mangled mass, some- 
where far behind us, and by him, sharing the same horri- 
ble fate, his enemy and his deliberate murderer! Then 
flashed across me the remembrance of my own narrow 
escape. The engineer had taken me for Joe’s spy, and, 
if he had not fallen a victim to his own violence, my turn 
would surely have come next. The thought made me 
shiver from head to foot with a sudden chill of fear. Soon 
even these terrible thoughts were swallowed up in one (to 
me) far more terrible still. Slowly all the past was blot- 
Here was I, the 


ted out in the realization of the present. 

















only being on a great locomotive, which was tearing along 
at the rate of from thirty-five to forty miles an hour, with 
absolutely no knowledge of how to control the engine’s 
motion. 


help from the train. 


as to get on the platform of the baggage-car attached 
to it. I had to move with the greatest caution, for not 
only would the crossing in itself have been dangerous 
at any time to one so inexperienced as I was, but the 
danger was doubly increased now by the darkness, and 
by the swaying of the train. At last I stood before the 
door of the baggage - car, and tried to open it. It was 


locked. Then I knocked on it loudly many times, and | 


waited ; but there was no answer. (I learned, afterward, 
that the baggage had been piled closely at that end, leav- 
ing the narrowest passage possible to the door, and that, 
owing to this and to the ordinary noise of the train, I was 
not heard.) 

Again and again I tried and knocked upon the door, 
finally kicking the lower panels with all my might, like 
some wild beast beating madly and vainly at his imprison- 
ing cage. Then I sat down in despair upon the step, and 
wondered to what doom I and all the unsuspecting human 
freightage of that train were madly rushing. A gleam of 
hope came to me. 

“Tf there is no one to replenish it with fuel, the fire 
will go out, and the engine perforce come to a stand- 
still.” 

My hope died out again, like a lantern dashed suddenly 
to the ground, for another terrible thought burned itself 
into my brain, and made me rise to my feet, trembling. 
From what Joo had told me, I knew that if no cold water 
was supplied to the boiler, and it became empty before 
the fire went out, an explosion would almost certainly 
take place. I could prevent this. Was it not my duty ? 
I shuddered to think of climbing up again on that tender, 
but I said, ‘‘God help me!” and went at it. 

After a hard struggle, I found myself lying, panting, 
on the top of the coal. Waiting for a few minutes to get 
my breath, I crawled over the coal, and let myself down 
again into the cab. With a trembling hand I let the cold 
water into the boiler, as Joe had done, and waited, with 
fast-beating heart, for the result. 

The engine dashed ahead just as before, and I breathed 
a sigh of very genuine relief. Then I began to think of 
all that would happen when the train did stop. I saw 
the angry passengers and officials, and began to realize 
that they would be little disposed to accept my account 
of my very questionable position. 

Again, I asked myself if it was not my duty to do all I 
could for the passengers and for the company, whatever 
happened to me. 


safely to her destination ; at least, I knew nothing to 
prevent this. 

“At any rate,” I said to myself, ‘‘I will look at the fire, 
and see how it is.” 

I opened the door of the fire-box, and saw that the fire 
was getting quite low. With sudden resolution, I shov- 
eled in fresh coal, as I had seen Joe do. This was hot 
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If the fire-box was kept filled, and the | 
water supplied to the boiler, the engine would run on | 


| again. 
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I had scarcely seated myself, after the last of these ex- 
ertions, when my brain was again in hot tumult. I sud- 


| denly remembered that Joe had said, when I was talking 
| to him, several weeks before, about this trip, that the ex- 
Naturally my first thought was that of summoning | 
I climbed up over the coal, and | 
began to let myself down over the end of the tender so | 


press passed a freight-train on a switch about an hour 
from Croton. 

We had started from Asheville on time, and that fact, 
of course, had been telegraphed to Croton, and the 
freight-train had doubtless started at its usual hour. 
Had our train continued running on time since there 
had been no engineer to control its speed? If the 
freight-train had not reached the switch when the ex- 
press arrived there, did the latter wait ? Doubtless, I 
thought. But I could not stop the locomotive! Then— 
I could not bring my weary brain to contemplate the hor- 
rible possibility. 

I buried my head in my hands and waited, only to be 
aroused by another thought of terror. Even if the train 


| is there, the side-track may be short, and part of the 


freight-train reach by and on to the main track. This 
could well be ; the express, after having passed over th» 
first switch, waiting until the freight had dragged itself 
on, and then hurrying along again over the free track. 
Still—I could not stop the train! 

The clock told me that it would be less than a half-hour 
before we would reach the switch. Here I thought of 
the whistle, and wondered if the trainmen had noticed 
that we had passed crossing after crossing without one 
warning of our approach. Fortunately, it was an easy 
matter to manage this, and I tried, from that time, to 
keep a sharp lookout ahead, and to give a signal when- 
ever we approached a whistling-post or a crossing. This 
kept my mind so on the alert, that I almost forgot, for 
awhile, the danger of our situation. Suddenly I saw, far 
ahead on the track, the glimmer of what, at first, seemed 
like a glow-worm’s light, but which grew and brightened 
rapidly as we advanced. In my excitement I made the 
whistle shriek out a warning loud and long, as if by it I 
was giving a giant’s voice to my own agony of fearful ex- 
pectation. 

The light grew brighter and brighter, and then flashed 
like a great sun in my eyes, and I heard, for a second, the 
heavy breathing of the iron horse as we rushed by it. 
Then I flung myself on my knees by the cushioned locker 
and commended my soul to God, and waited. Still the 
dull echo of our train, reflected from the heavy freight- 
cars, told me we were passing the other train. Would 
that terrible rumble never cease ? The seconds length- 
ened themselves into hours, until suddenly I heard the 
sharp click clack that told of the engine’s wheels crossing 
another switch, and in a moment more we-were whirling 
unharmed upon our way. For several moments I could 
not rise. The reaction from a sense of imminent danger 
to that of comparative safety was too great a shock. I 
felt weak and nerveless, and cold from heat to foot. I 
could only kneel on, as I was, and whisper : ‘‘ Thank God ! 
Thank God !” 

At last I staggered to my feet, and with a light heart 
performed my fireman’s duties. ‘Only one hour to Cro- 
ton!’ I said it aloud, in the rush of my joy; but 
scarcely had I uttered the words when my heart sank 
Of what good would that be tous? I could no 


work, and great beads of perspiration stood out on my | more stop the engine there than at any spot along the 


face. The bodily labor, however, helped to steady my 
brain and nerves, and I was far calmer when I sat down 
again on the cushioned locker to rest. 
time, as the clock warned me, I got up mechanically 
and performed my self-imposed duties. 
for the space of an hour. 





road. There was every likelihood, too, that the switches 
on the main track beyond were open, or the track ob- 


From time to | structed, for the employés would be counting on the 
| fifteen or twenty minutes they always had in which to do 
T*is went on | 


their switching, while the express waited at the depot. 
I could hardly hope for another escape like that we 
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had just made, and I sat Gown utterly dispirited, and 
abandoned myself to the gloomiest thoughts. As the 
hour drew to its close the signs of our approach to a city 
were multiplied. We crossed highways more frequently, 
and the frequent click clack of the engine crossing a 
switch ceased any longer to make me start. The lights 
in the houses became more and more closely clustered, 


and so I made the whistle give one long, wild sLr:ek of | 


warning again, and then sat down quietly but hopelessly 
on the seat. 

‘‘ Hi, there! Phil! Joe! What the deuce is the mat- 
ter ?” suddenly roared a voice above the clatter of the 
train. 

The language was not choice, but I think I never heard 
a sweeter sound in all my life. ‘‘ Help! Quick ! quick !” 
I fairly shriecked back. ‘‘Iam here alone. I can’t stop 
the engine.” 

There was a muttered curse, and I saw one head, and 
then another, appear over the end of the tender. 


The | 


way those two men climbed up there, and over that coal, 
amazed me; but they were experienced in that sort of 
thing, and in a moment’s time they were in the cab. I 
saw at a glance that they were the conductor and a brake- 
man. 

‘* Hold him tight, Frank,” said the conductor, ‘‘ while 
I reverse her and put on the air-brake.”’ 

I made no resistance, you may be sure, but the brake- 
man gripped me like a vise. In a second we were jolted 
almost off our feet by the sudden checking of the engine’s 
motion, and in a moment more we ran, with much dimin- 
ished speed, through the brilliantly lighted depot, and 
came to a stop a short distance beyond. The brakes were 
then let off, and the conductor brought the train back to 
its customary place beside the depot platform. Then he 
turned to me with a savage : ‘‘ Well, who are you, any- 


| way, and what have you got to say for yourself? Whére 


are Phil and Joe ?—the engincer, I mean, and the fire- 
man,” 
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With a 
ing into tears, man though I was (so utterly unstrung was 
my whole nervous system), I told him, in broken sen- 


yoice I could noways control, and almost burst- 


tences, what had happened. 

“What do you think, Frank ?” he said, appealing to 
the brakeman. 

‘*T noticed there was no whistling at several crossings,”’ 
and I wondered what was the matter 
9 mighty strange and a mighty horrible 


was the reply, ‘ 
with Phil. It’ 

story this young fellow tells, and if it is true, it was a 
blessed thing we got scared when she didn’t slow up at 
the mile-post, and that you had been an engineer once 
It stands to reason, of course, that this fellow 
he never fooled with 


yourself. 
was no match for either Phil or Joe 
either of them!” 

‘Well, at any rate,” was the reply, ‘‘I’m going to keep 
a safe hold of you, young man, till this matter is sifted to 
the bottom. Bring him along, Frank.” 

Rumors of something out of the way, aroused by the 
sight of the conductor and brakeman hurrying through 
the cars, and increased by the strange manner in which 


the train had come to a stop at Croton, had spread quickly | 


among the passengers, and I had to pass through a throng 
of staring and suspicious gazers, as I was led away be- 
tween the conductor and the stalwart brakeman. After 
getting my name, they put me in charge of the station 
watchman. If people could have realized how little im- 
pression all this made on me, so devoutly glad was I to 
be walking again unharmed on the solid ground, they 
would have wasted no pity on me. 


When the train had 


left the depot, the watchman took me to the nearest po- | 


lice station, but in my innocence I felt no disgrace could 


fall upon me, as I passed into the dark shadow of its | 


walls, and if I slept a broken sleep that night, it was not 
because my conscience, but my memory, troubled me. 

It was not late the next morning when I was released. 
At the desk in the office of the police station, where I was 
taken to receive my dismissal, I was told that telegrams 
had been sent at once to Asheville to identify me, and to 
inquire after the missing engineer and fireman, and to 
direct that search be made all along the line for them, if 
they were not found in Asheville. 

My identity and good character had been easily estab- 
lished. The conductor of the early freight having been 
notified, was on the watch as he came up from Asheville, 
and had discovered the bodies lying one across the other, 
frightfully mangled, by the rocks, at the foot of a steep 
embankment. 


Joe 


“And they,” I asked, falteringly—* they was 
he dead ?” 
“Yes,” the officer replied, laconically ‘dead — both 


of ’em.” 


THE FAIREST VALE IN PALESTINE. 

By starting from the Lake of Galilee at six in the morn- 
ing (says a recent tourist) and traveling westward, we had 
time to lunch in an olive orchard at Kefr Kenna, one of 
the two sites claimed for the miracle of Cana, and to ar- 
rive in Nazareth at three o’clock. Instead of going imme- 
diately into the city, we diverged from the direct route so 
as to get our first view of it from the hill Zain. The in- 
terest and charm of that scene evade description. Ac- 
cording to my note made that evening giving the impres- 
sion of the moment, the view is one of ravishing beauty. 
The hills are round about Nagrareth, like the raised edge 


| witness ; 


A LAW-COURT ILLUSTRATION. 





that the view of Central Palestine from that hill Zain is 
finer even than the famous view from Mount Tabor. If 
Jesus ever retired to these hills for meditation, He had all 
around Him localities enriched by the history of His own 
people and suggestive of the extent of His own future 
influence in lands beyond His own. In the far north the 
massive brow of Hermon is distinctly seen. In the east 
the eye follows the course of the Jordan and the blue 
hills of Moab. In the south, the mountains of Gerizim 
and Ebal rise into full view, and closer at hand the Valley 
of Esdraelon lies spread out, the great battle-field of 
Israel, where, in more recent times, Napoleon, with 2,000 
troops, defeated in the battle of Mount Tabor an army of 
25,000 Turks. Beyond, in full view, are Nain and Jezreel, 
and Mount Gilboa, where Saul perished, and Herod’s 
Spring, where Gideon’s men lapped. There, where the 
sun’s last rays fall, and rising sheer up on the land side, 
stretches the ridge of Carmel, the spot where Elijah is 
supposed to have met the priests of Baal, being marked 
by a large convent. To the south-west the eye catches a 
strip of the blue Mediterranean off Czesarea and an exten- 
sive sheet of it from Haifa northward to the Bay of Acre. 
The sight of the sea was highly exhilarating after the 
tedious journey inland, suggesting the passage-way to 
friends far off. As on that beautiful November afternoon, 
fanned with cooling breezes from the Mediterranean, we 
turned away from the charming scenery and looked down 
upon the peaceful town, we felt the force of Rénan’s com- 
ment : ‘‘ No spot is so well adapted to the dreams of abso- 
lute happiness.” 


A LAW-COURT ILLUSTRATION, 


A Goop story was that told by Charles Mathews, who 
found great amusement in attending trials. An action 
was brought against the owner of a wagon, which, by the 
reckless driving of the wagoner, had forced a poor donkey 
against a wall, and there pressed the wretched creature 
to death. Compensation was therefore sought by its pro- 
prietor for the loss of the animal and its services. This 
trial caused much mirth. The principal witness for the 
plaintiff was the driver of the donkey, who, feeling him- 
elf very much ‘ browbeat” by the defendant’s counsel, 
became exceedingly nervous and confused in his evi- 
dence, which he gave with his eyes upon the ground. He 
was several times reprimanded by the judge for not look- 
ing in the faces of those by whom he was interrogated, 
and was desired to hold up his head. The poor fellow’s 
embarrassment increased upon every reproof, and the 
opposing counsel (who had a powerful cast in his eye) 


| was particularly severe with him, -repeating the judge’s 


injunction several times, saying: ‘‘ Hold up your head, 
look up! Why don’t you look up, I say ? 
Can’t you hold up hour head, fellow ? Can’t you look 
as I do ?” 

‘Nay, sir,” replied the countryman, with perfect sim- 
plicity, ‘* I can’t—you squint. 

The poor, harassed witness was next asked by the 


| supporting counsel, Sergeant Cockle, to describe the local 


situations of the several parties concerned—their relative 
positions at the time of the accident and death of the 
poor donkey ; where the wagon was, and where the un- 
fortunate animal stood, ete. At last, summoning up his 


| courage, he hesitatingly began : ‘‘ Weel, my Lord Joodge, 


of a shell, with a narrow passage at the south-west to the | 


Plain of Esdraelon. It was the opinion of our party, as 


it is the opinion of more than one well-known traveler, 


I'll tell you how it happened as well asTcan. First of 
all,” turning to Sergeant Cockle, ‘‘ you are the wall.” 

** Very good,” said Sergeant Cockle. 

**Ay, you are the wall,” repeated the -witness ; and 
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then changing his position in the court to another spot, | 


he added, ‘‘and-now, I am the wagon.”’ 

“Very well,” observed the judge; ‘ proceed.” 

** Yees,” he repeated, ‘‘I am the wagon,” and, with a 
low bow, added, ‘‘ your Lordship’s the ass /” 

This evidence, though, perhaps, not quite satisfactory 
to the judge, was conclusive. 


A CALIFORNIA ELEPHANT. 
By C, F. Hoiper. 


Tue elephant, now confined to Africa, Asia and the ad- 


jacent islands, had in former years a wide geographical 
range. From the Equator to the shores of the Arctic | 


Ocean it was found, either as the mammoth, mastodon, 
pygmy elephant, or, in earlicr times, the dinotherium, 
supposed to have been a proboscidian ancestor. There 
is scarcely a portion of the North or South American 


ereatures. High on the slopes of the Andes the remains 
of mastodons have been found, and the tusks of mam- 
moths in early days were common objects protruding 
from the sands of the New Siberian Islands or dredged 
up off the coast of England and Norway. New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio and Kentucky have been prolific in these 





was a huge elephant, or what had been one, lying prone 
across the cut; the head resting on the left bank, and the 
tusks extending across a distance of nearly sixteen feet. 


|The tusks were almost as large as a man’s thigh, and 


remains ; and it is not difficult to picture the scenes which | 


transpired in the days when these giants inhabited our 
fields and woods. Up to the present time, elephants have 
been known on the American Pacific Slope only by indi- 
vidual teeth of mastodons, picked up here and there ; 
but a recent discovery shows that the greatest of all ele- 
phants, the mammoth, or, rather, its ally, Elephas Amer- 
icanus, roamed the hills and valleys, The discovery was 
made by the laborers excavating for the new line from 
Los Angeles to San Diego ; and though the skeleton was 
almost completely destroyed, enough was preserved to 
show that it was one of the largest individuals ever 
found. The location was between the towns of E1 Toro 
and San Juan Capistrano, about two miles north of the 
latter. The country all about here is undulating and 
hilly, and opposite the cut where the animal was discov- 
ered is a marsh, or morass, that has probably been there 
for centuries, the stream in Winter and the water from 
the hills having formed a valley, perhaps two hundred 
yards wide. The railroad-cutting was made through the 
point of a hill extending out into this valley, and was 
about thirty feet deep ; first, through a stratum of what 
might in the East have been taken for drift—a mass of 
water-worn pebbles of all sizes, from ten to fifteen feet 
deep. There, I should judge, had in former times been 
the bed of an arroyo, or wash, as similar deposits or beds 
are found in the washes of all the cafons ; that of Eaton, 
Millard, the Arroyo Seco, and the San Gabriel, in the 
San Gabriel Valley, being examples. Below this deposit 
eame a bed of very light and fine sand eight or ten feet 
thick, and probably much deeper below. As the picks 
and shovels of the men entered this, they exposed what 
was apparently the trunk of a tree, extending directly 
across the cutting. It was so regular in shape that the 
men stopped work and called the attention of the fore- 
man to it, who began carefully to cut away the sand. It 
was soon shown that the supposed tree was the tusk of 
an enormous animal, that reached quite across the open- 
ing. Soon another tusk appeared, but so delicate that 
the greatest care had to be taken to preserve even por- 
tions of it. 

By removing the sand the full head and tusks were dis- 


when attached to the living animal must have presented a 
magnificent spectacle—two columns of gleaming ivory, 
perhaps sixteen feet in length, bending out and away in 
graceful curves. Every attempt to remove the skeleton 
intact failed. The first report was that a mastodon had 
been discovered ; but later, on examining the teeth, I 
found it to have been a specimen of the so-called Ameri- 
van elephant, an animal which possibly took the place of 
the mammoth in this country. One of the teeth, which 


| looked like a great block of cement, weighed, perhaps, 


five pounds, and had the parallel dentine ridges peculiar 
to the species. The teeth were admirably adapted for 
grinding purposes. They were buried deeply in the jaw, 
only the upper surface showing, and were formed of a 


| number of transverse horizontal plates composed of a 
Continents but was the grazing-ground for these huge | 


mass of dentine incased in an outside layer of enamel, 
which was in turn covered by a layer of cement that filled 
the spaces and bound the tooth layers together. At the 
grinding surface the pieces of dentine uppeared to be 
separate, but at the bottom they sprung from a common 
base. Ifa tooth of the mammoth, mastodon, Asiatic ele- 
phant and African forms are examined, the difference is 
quickly noticed. Looking down upon the grinding edge, 
we see the ridges of the Indian form, narrow and undu- 
lating and very frequent. In the African tooth the ridges 
are less parallel, and seem to inclose lozenge -shaped 
spaces. The tooth of the mammoth shows almost perfect 
parallel lines slightly waving, while that of the mastodon 
is made up of a series of cusps. The elephant has eight 
teeth at atime, two on each side of each jaw, and prob- 
ably about twenty-four in all during a life-time. The 
teeth make their appearance in the back portion of the 
jaw, and move gradually forward as they are ground 
away, being pushed to the front by the new tooth form- 
ing behind. This wearing process is shown in the cut of 
the tooth of the San Juan specimen. 

The skeleton of the latter was traced back into the 
sand-bank and carefully uncovered, and, as in the case of 
the tusks, a short glimpse had of its massive size ; but the 
action of the air soon began to affect it, and it literally 
fell in pieces. The tusks, parts of which were preserved, 
were badly decomposed, and hag separated into rings and 
sections. The ivory had lost its weight, and was all ready 
to fall apart; yet its character could not be mistaken. 
Under the glass could be seen the tubes, the bending and 
curve of which is peculiar to elephant ivory. The tusks 
were lifted out with the greatest care, but po glue being 
at hand or within many miles, it was impossible to save 
them, and a piece not quite two feet long, now in Berkley 
University, and several smaller pieces at San Juan Capis- 
trano, are all that remain of these magnificent weapons. 

As I walked through the cut and began a search for 
bits of hair, contents of the stomach, and any little relic 
that would assist in telling the story, the cause of the 
monster’s death became at once clear. Years ago, per- 
haps from 1,000 to 10,000—the reader is allowed all 
freedom as to the matter of time—the spot was the bed 
of an arroyo, or dry river, possibly the bed of a small 
stream like the Arroyo Seco or San Gabriel, and the little 
valley had not been formed. The climate at that time 
was warmer than at present, and more tropical, and the 
elephant had wandered down to the little river—shallow 
perhaps, and barely enough to cover the ponderous feet— 
to drink, and standing there, had drunk its fill, then coy- 


played, and the value of the discovery made apparent, It | ered its heated back with water to drive away the insects. 
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When satisfied, it had attempted to move, but the treach- 
erous sand had been slowly and imperceptibly settling, 
and the gleaming particles that I now held in my hand 
became a menace and a danger. The huge animal could 
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not move; each leg was sinking, and now its furious 


struggles only increased its danger. It trumpeted in 
anger and fear, lashed the water into foam, and finally, 
judging from the position, fell, and prone and helpless 
was encompassed by the sand. This was undoubtedly 
the cause of the death of at least one elephant. It had 
been caught in the quick- 
sand and buried by its own 
weight. 

In many of the instances 





where these animals and 
their allies have been found 






en 
lt 


the remains were in bogs or 






similar places, where the 


been entrapped by the 
treacherous mud. Near 
mastodons were discovered 
together, showing that these 
huge creatures had un- 
doubtedly wandered into 
the morass, and their combined weight had caused them 
to become victims. 

The American elephant resembled the mammoth to 
some extent in general appearance, without the shaggy 


THE SAN JUAN MAMMOTH’S 
TOOTH. 
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hair which was the characteristic feature of the former. 
{t was a southern mammoth, and roamed the country 


animals had strayed and | 


Newburg, N. Y., four or five | 








and California. In viewing the skeleton of this huge 
creature lying almost perfect in the place where it orig- 
inally fell, one can hardly realize how long a time has 
elapsed since it was ingulfed by the quicksand. 

The American elephant appeared on the scene in the 
Pliocene time of geological history, and lived on into the 
Quaternary, and I should judge that this find dates from 
the last named. The country in this immediate vicinity 
slopes down from the Santa Ana range of mountains, 
and was, prior to their appearance, beneath the waters of 





RIBS, THIGH-BONES, TOOTH, AND PART OF SPINE. 


the Pacific. On the tops of the mountains, from 3,006 
to 5,000 feet above the sea, ocean-shells are found, beds 
of oysters, clams and pectens. In one spot, six mile: 
from where the elephant was found, the sératum croyx 
out white and distinct among the grasses and flowers. 
and is a layer of clam-shells six or eight feet deep, rest- 
ing ona bed of limestone slightly crystallized. The bed 
is being utilized by makers of lime, and in time will be 
valuable as a fertilizer. In the mass appear sharks’ teeth, 
vertebrae of whales, fish bones and teeth, and many of the 
forms which lived at this time. The sea-bottom was lifted 
aloft by a remarkable elevation of the crust. Then came 

















MASTODON’S TOOTH, FOUND IN YORK COUNTY, PA. 


a long period during which the great elephant graved 
over the old beach, ultimately meeting its death. Over 
this tons of pebbles and gravel were heaped, possibly Ly 


| a local drift, but in all probability by the washings of 


from Canada to Mississippi, its remains having been | 
found in many States, but especially in Oregon, Texas | have died, if he dated from the early Pliocene, nearly 


some arroyo bed. How long this means in years is diff- 
cult to determine. The Cenozoic time — which ineludes 
the Quaternary and that of man—has been estimated as 
representing 3,000,000 of years; so the elephant may 
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1,000,000 years ago, but in all probability it dates from 
& more recent time. 


STOUX CITY, IOWA. 


The size of the tusks of this American elephant shows | 


it to have been an enormous creature, and it will be of 
interest to compare it with some of the large specimens 
known. General de Lima brought two tusks from Mo- 
tambique which were almost straight. 
pounds, and the other 10 pounds less. Another tusk, 8 
feet long, 2} feet in circumference at the base, weighed 
200 pounds ; su that a tusk of the fossil elephant must 
have weighed at least 350 pounds. Kolokner records a 
tusk, sold at Amsterdam some years ago, that weighed 
350 pounds, and one is described by Hartenfels of 14 
feet in length. 

The mammoth, the nearest ally of our subject, was a 
huge elephant weighing perhaps three times as much as 
the Indian elephant of to-day. A northern form, it was 
protected by a thick coat of reddish hair and wool. 
Over 20,000 of these monsters have been taken in his- 
toric times, mostly from the shores of Siberia and the 
New Siberian Islands, which were evidently a famous 
grazing-place for them. A number of specimens have 
been preserved by the ice so perfectly, that when the 
body was weathered out, it was devoured by bears and 
wolves, and the eyes and brain taken out and preserved 
by naturalists. The tissues of the brain were so perfect 
that they could not be distinguished from those of living 
forms. One perfect specimen has been examined within 
fifty years. It was found by a German surveyor in the 
north country, and was washed out of a frozen morass. 
The animal was standing erect in the soft bog, showing 
that it had been mired and finally frozen and covered in 
this position. 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA: 
THE CORN PALACE CITY OF THE WEST. 
By Joun H. PATTERSON. 

THERE is no question, and there can be none, as to the 


supremacy of Sioux City, Ia., in the matter of corn. While 
its distinction as the ‘‘ Corn Palace City ” has been earned 


One weighed 180 | 





by an enormous expenditure of money in the erection of 
three successive Corn Palaces, still it has much other 
available commercial wealth, which it may contemplate 
with pardonable pride. Undertakings which in many 
communities would be regarded as impossible of success 
are triumphantly ushered in at Sioux City, and rarely fail 
to turn out as their sanguine projectors anticipated. 
When an enterprise is inaugurated out there, in fact, it 
seems to be as good as accomplished. 

Such faith in the future of a city has never been more 
strikingly justified. Think, for instance, of a little city 
of forty thousand or less population, with a cable line of 
street-cars two miles in length, which, for smoothness of 
track and elegance of appointments, has perhaps no equal 
in America. It commences down in the centre of the city 
and runs up and down hills to a point far beyond the 
corporate limits. It was built upon what is known as the 
“Phenix ” system, and has all the latest devices belong- 
ing thereto. The power-house is so planned that thirty- 
five miles of cable can be operated from one station, and 
the entire enterprise was arranged to develop with the 
growth of the city during the next fifty years. It has 
already more than doubled the value of real estate along 
the line. It traverses a rugged but beautiful district. 
High hills and deep ravines alternate almost the entire 
distance. The beauty of the landscape is notable, while 
in pure air and refreshing surroundings there is a wealth 
of inducement offered to prospective residents. 

I saw at least a thousand teams, employed at different 
points, engaged in leveling the hills and filling the valleys, 
and was told that $4,000 was being expended daily in that 
work. Certainly none but enthusiastic believers in the 
rise of Sioux City would risk so much money in its de- 
velopment. 

A motor line, a mile and a half in length, has also been 
lately built leading out to a beautiful suburb known as 
**Morning Side.” Still another motor line, five mi!2s 
long, winds up and around the hills on the north side of 
the city, and leads out to Riverside Park, a Summer 
pleasure resort of great natural beauty of location. The 
park proper covers some twenty acres. On the west side 
is the Sioux River, broad and deep, while on the east 
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there is a precipitous hill, two hundred feet in height, , The Fidelity Loan & Trust Co. is also erecting a block 
which affords shelter from the sun during the forenoon, | out of rough-dressed stone, large} and imposing ; and 
and from the winds when they come from that direction. | there are two or three other similar structures going 
A large part of the grounds are covered with natural | up that will comport in every way with the spirit of en- 
forest. The river offers amusement in fishing and boat- | terprise and improvement that has been developed in 
ing, besides lending an additional picturesque interest to | that city. The first great improvement in the way of 
the place. large modern buildings in Sioux City was begun scarce 

The little railroad running out to Riverside Park was | three years ago, and was a hotel upon an elaborate scale. 
referred to as a motor line. That is what it started out | The prosperous proprietor of this caravansary will not 
to be, but it has already outgrown its primal stage, and | be left without competition. Arrangements are now 
is now a regular full- 
fledged railroad. Its 
trains are hauled by 
locomotives, and the 
manner in which they 
glide around the hills 
which it encircles, 
with four open cars 
filled with passen- 
gers, is enough to 
make one dizzy. 
Suburban villages 
have followed in the 
wake of this enter- 
prise, and a great 
population is expect- 
ed to locate along its 
line in the near future. 

Besides all these 
lines of rapid transit, 
there are street-cars 
in abundance pene- 
trating almost every 
section of the city. 
There is even talk of 
an elevated railroad 
to Morning side, but 
just why there should 
be, is beyond human 
ingenuity to divine. 
The most plausible 
reason advanced is, 
that they propose get- 
ting ahead of Chicago 
in that direction, and 
thus securing a first- 
elass advertisement 
throughout the coun- 
try. The credit of 
being the first and 
only city in Iowa to 
adopt the cable and 
motor systems of 
rapid transit ought to 
be enough for even 
the most enthusiastic 
“ boomer.” 

The streets of Sioux 
City are not only excellently paved in all the residence and | making to erect a hotel that will eclipse anything west 
business portion, but they are kept clean. Improvements | of Chicago. 
are going on rapidly in other directions, especially inthe | Another “improvement” here that is a credit not only 
erection of business blocks of great magnitude and in | to the builder, but to the State of Iowa, is the Peavey 
private residences of elaborate design. The Iowa Savings | Grand Opera House. It is one of the handsomest build- 
Bank Building, just completed, would be a credit to New ings in the city externally, while the auditorium will 
York. It is built of rough-Jressed stone, and is seven | compare favorably with any in the West. It conforms 
or eight stories high, and represents an expenditure of | perfectly to the general demand of the public of Sioux 

, City for the best in every line. 
The Metropolitan Block is also a magnificent structure, Sioux City has naturally proven a bonanza for real- 
being an. office building with every modern convenience. | estate speculators. Some fortunes have been made by 
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judicious investment within two or three years ; but the 
‘‘original settlers” have had a feast. As an illustration, 
I may cite the following instance: Ten years ago, Mr. 
William L. Joy, a wealthy lawyer and a member of the 
First Baptist Church, presented to his church a lot one 
square from the leading thoroughfare, on which to build 
a new edifice. It was valued at that time at $3,000, while 
now it can be sold for $75,000, and the members will 
probably dispose of it at that figure, and use the money 
to erect a larger edifice in the residence district. Simi- 
lar to this is the history of hundreds of other properties 
that have been disposed of at prices as surprising to the 
sellers as anything can be in this world of speculation. 
Suburban property has shared the general prosperity of 
the city, and much that three years ago was $500 an acre 
is now $750 per lot of fifty feet front. 

This has been a very remarkable year in the accomplish- 
greater, perhaps, 
The 


railroad-bridge over the Missouri River, connecting Iowa 


ment of improvements in Sioux City; 
than it will ever witness again in any one season. 


and Nebraska with bands of steel, was opened for traffic 
last Spring; the motor and cable lines of street-railway 
are only five or six months old; the great new business 
blocks were all undertaken this year, except one or two; 
the new lines of railroad that will really make Sioux City 
a railroad centre—the Pacific Short Line and the Siour 
City and Northern—were commenced within the last 
three months ; and other enterprises of importance date 
their birth with 1889. Eastern capital has continuously 
poured in for investment, so that it is safe to assume that 
other than Sioux City people have confidence in the 
growth and prosperity of the Corn Palace City. 

The general business of the city is good, that is, with 
the old-time retail merchants. The new arrivals are not 
as prospering as they could wish. The retail trade is 
There are enough deal- 
ers in dry goods, groceries, hardware, furniture, clothing, 
jewelry, millinery, ete., to supply a population of 75,000, 

The really great desideratum of Sioux City is an influx 
With the exception of the 
stock-yards, three packing- 
houses and a linseed-oil mill, 


greatly overdone in every line. 


of manufacturing enterprises. 
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there are no large establish- 
| ments of any kind —that is, 
| where the number of employés 
averages more than thirty or 
forty. There is, however, a 
steady increase in the whole- 
sale trade. In fact, the volume 
of business for 1889 will be 
more than one-third larger 
than it was last year. This is 
especially so in dry goods, 
groceries, drugs and hardware. 
The total sales will range 
somewhere near $3,000,000. 
This is a liberal estimate, based 
upon facts as nearly as they 
could be ascertained, though 
it is nowhere near the figures 
given by an organization ont 
there known as the Bureau of 
Information, which puts it at 
$12,000,000 for 1888 and over 
$15,000,000 for 1889. 

This Bureau also states that 
Sioux City possessed eight 
banks in 1887, with a combined 
capital of $1,100,000 and asur- 
plus of $104,500, while at this 
time it has thirteen banks, with 
$2,440,000 capital and $240,000 
surplus ; whereas there are brt 
ten banks at this time, witha 
capital and surplus of about 
$1,000,000. 

Sioux City is really a marvel 
in its way, and is old enough 
and large enough and strong 
enough to stand upon its 
merits as the metropolis of 
Western Iowa without the aid 
of assertions regarding i's 
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growth that cannot be verified. 
It possesses every essential 
requisite to become a great 
city, and that it will reach a 
population of 100,000 within 
the next five years cannot be 
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aoubted. As Northern Nebraska, 
Southern Dakota, Minnesota and 
North-western Iowa prosper, so will 
Sioux City. 

The land all through this region is 
as rich and productive as any in the 
world, while Iowa itself stands pro-" 
eminent as an 
surpassable in the quality and quan- 
tity per acre of its corn, wheat and 
oats, Our visit to Sioux City was 
made over the Chicago, iiilwaukee 
and §t. Paul Railroad, which afforded 
every opportunity to gain an accurate 
idea of the general agricultural ap- 
pearance of the State from the Mis- 
sissippi River to the Missouri; and 
no one can make the trip over the 
line without becoming an enthusi- 
astic admirer of Iowa. 
scarcely an acre of waste ground to 
be seen anywhere, and the land was 
almost entirely high, rolling, well 
drained, rich and golden, with its 
immense crop of corn soon to be 
garnered. As far as the eye could 
see, on every hand, waved the silken 
tassels of that mighty product. The 
entire country seemed like a beanti- 
fally cultivated garden. Backed by 
such a country as Iowa, and within 
hailing distance of Nebraska, Dakota 
and Minnesota, there can be 
doubt as to what there is in store for 
Sioux City in the future. 

Sioux City is located on the first 
great bend of the Missouri River, in 
North-western Iowa, occupying 
about the same position to the terri- 
tory westward as far as Wyoming, 
and northward as far as British Amo- 
rica, that Chicago does to the entire 
North-west. It is the ‘‘gate-way” 
through which the trade of this sec- 
tion, which has a population of almost 3,000,000 and an 
area of over 140,000 square miles, passes. 
knowledged stronghold of business and population on the 
Upper Missouri River, and has a geographical location 
of unsurpassed importance. It has a population, at this 
time, of 40,000, against 19,000 two years ago, and 7,500 
six years ago. Where is there a record of growth more 


agricultural fstate, un- 


There was 


ho 


It is the ac- | 


remarkable than that which these figures proclaim ? It | 


may never equal Omaha in commercial importance ; still 
it will go on and expand upon the same magnificent scale 


established by that city, for there is room out here, not | 
‘only for Kansas City and Omaha, but also for Sioux City. | 


The country beyond the borders of the Missouri River 
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is almost unlimited in extent, and it is only a question 


of a decade or two when there will be 20,000,000 of peo- 


ple within that territory, who will be clothed and fed | 


by these three cities. Sioux City controls the trade of 
North-western Iowa, as stated before, and is likely to 
hold it within its grasp. Careful estimates place this 
territory at 8,000 square miles. 

Southern Dakota, which opens north-westerly from 
Sioux City as a gate, includes 60,000 square miles, while 
due west from here there is in North-west Nebraska 
26,000 square miles. Here, then, is a territory of 94,000 
aquare miles which belongs as much to Sioux City as 
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California does to San Francisco, and which might be 
called an empire. To be identified with the develop- 
ment of that territory meats fhat the city receiving its 
trade will be a metropolis ; and this fact will go far to- 
ward explaining why there has been such a remarkable 
growth in and around there during the last eight years. 
And in all this vast extent Sioux City has not a rival, 
large or small. Chicago is 544 miles to the east; Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul are 270 miles north-east, while 
Omaha is 100 miles directly south. It wes not until 
1880 that the flood of immigration began to pour into 
this territory, and since that time about 300,000 settlers 
have been added to Dakota, 200,000 to Northern Ne- 
braska, and 75,000 to fifteen counties surrounding this 
city in Iowa; and that has been the period of Sioux 
City’s growth. 

jut in Sioux City’s rapid development the soil has 
played the most important part of all. This is the fin- 
est corn-producing region in the world. When the crop 
is a failure in other parts of the United States, i$ is pro- 
lific here. Neither drought nor moisture affect it dis- 
astrously. The crowning glory of the corn-belt region 
is not merely its extraordinary fertility, but also its 
average availability for agricultural purposes year after 
year. And what is more, the peculiar character of the 
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soil of this great corn-field makes it more easy and far | 


less expensive to cultivate, to plow, plant and tend the 
crop. 


In this country corn is king, and it is for this | 


reason that the cattle and hog interests have grown so | 


apidly, and made Sioux City the third packing-place in 
the United States in point of commercial value. 

The transportation facilities of Sioux City are of a very 
superior character. A glance at a map will show five great 
trunk lines centring there, giving direct communication 
with the north, east, west and south. They embrace the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, the Chicago and North- 
western, the Illinois Central, the Chicago, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis and Omaha, and the Sioux City and Pacific. The 
latter line is practically an extension of the Fremont, 


Elkhorn and Missouri Valley, and forms an excellent | 


connecting-link between Sioux City and Omaha, render- 
ing those cities but four hours distant from each other. 
The latter road penetrates Nebraska and Dakota at least 
500 miles, and with its many branches makes it a valua- 
ble tributary to the trade of Sioux City. It takes in the 
Black Hills and the Hot Springs of Dakota, a country 
rich in mineral and agricultural resources, and destined 
in the near future to play an important part in the unfold- 
ing of untold wealth now hidden from view. 

The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha is the 


north and south line, connecting the twin cities of Minne- | 


sota with Omaha, the metropolis of Nebraska, bringing 
them within 370 miles of each other—only a night’s ride. 
At Omaha connections are made with the great Missouri 
Pacific system, and cars are now run over this route with- 
out change from St. Louis to St. Paul via Kansas City. 
Even Union Pacific cars are also hauled from St. Paul 
to Denver, which is something of an innovation upon old- 
time railroad customs. As a contributor to the trade and 
commerce of Sioux City, in promoting its wholesule trade, 
it probably stands number one, as the territory it touches 
is more securely bound to that city than to any other. 


The Illinois Central is a valuable feeder for at least 100 | 


miles eastward, and is also important in that it affords 
direct connection over one road not only to Chicago, but 
also to New Orleans. The Chicago and North-western is 
also an eastern line, and holds the same relation to Sioux 
City as does tne Illinois Central. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul has demonstrated 
its faith in Sioux City by expending large sums of money 
to perfect its connections with the business interests of 
the city. It erected a magnificent depot last year at a 
large outlay, and more than doubled its trackage. It 
has given Sioux City two trains daily between that point 
and Chicago, with sleeping and dining cars attached. 

A new line of railroad is being built, called the ‘‘ Pa- 
cific Short Line,” extending from Sioux City to Ogden, 
which will shorten the distance between Chicago and San 
Francisco almost three hundred miles. 

The Sioux City Northern, connec'ing with the Mani- 
toba system at Palisades, Minn., will be built this year, 
thus giving one more splendid outlet to the north and to 
the Great Lakes. 

The people of Sioux City believe that capital and labor 
are friends ; that the people and the railroads are mutu- 
ally dependent on each other ; that railroads have been the 
vitalizing force in Western progress, and that prosperity 
and civilization have advanced in cities and communities 
commensurately with their successful operation. 


The public spirit and enterprise exhibited by the citi 
vens of Sioux City in promoting its interests is excep 
tional. The contributions made by its people generally, 
rich and poor, for worthy objects during the past three 
years said to foot up somewhere near $3,000,000. 


are 


| Chaplin Brush, author of “ The Colonel’s Opera Cloak.” 
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Some $2,500,000 were raised for the Pacific Short Line, 
and not less than $100,000 for Corn Palaces, while thon- 
sands upon thousands have gone for other objects more 
or less worthy. The last fund to be raised is $75,000 ag 
a donation toward the erection of a building for the Con- 
ductors’ Association of the United States, the entire cost 
to be not less than $250,000. One citizen put his name 
down for $2,000, one for $15,000, and one for $10,000, 

The third Corn Palace will be opened to the public 
September 27th, and it will be larger and more imposing 
than either of its two predecessors. Space is lacking for 
a description of the Corn Palace, nor is it needed. In 
fact, no description can do justice to the exquisite blend- 
ing of its tints, its novel decorations and designs, whether 
seen in the clear light of the sun or the white glow of 
the electric light. The Corn Palace must be seen to be 
appreciated. 


AT DAWN, 
I Love the first faint tender thrill 
Of light that tints the east, and makes 
A silvery ribbon of the rill, 
Unwound among its tangled brakes, 


I love the robin’s mating note, 
That, stirring in his sleep, he sings 
Half on the air, half in his throat, 
Or muffled half beneath his wings, 
I love the violet’s waking eye, 
The way-side daisy’s star-like face, 
The sweetbrier blushing at the sky, 
The dew-drenched clover’s generous grace. 


I revel most at this strange hour 
In Nature’s charm, mysterious, deep ; 
This is the time I feel her power, 
Because, thank goodness, I’m asleep! 


LITERARY MEMORANDA. 


Tue modern American novel, according to opinions expressed 
in certain eminently respectable literary quarters, has taken on 
some of the infirmities of old age before outgrowing the crudities 
of youth, It is conjectured to have “ borrowed the corruption of 
older communities before it has had time to attain its own richest 
maturity,” and to have discredited itself by affecting the showy 
plumage of the French realistic school, This opinion might find 
ready justifieation—indeed, it might be put a great deal stronger 
if such stories as Mr, Edgar Saltus turns out were to be seriously 
accepted as typical or expressive, They can never be so accepted, 
however, because they are devoid of the charm which sometimes 
serve as a raison d'ctre, and give false work a triumphant 
Novelettes like “ The Pace that 
(Belford, Clarke & Co,) are poisonous weeds, but they have 
flower, This latest of Mr. Saltus’s stories is the 
of a commonplace sensualist, who kills time in Paris, 
New York and Tuxedo, sippin s absinthe and consuming Demidorf 
salads, while waiting for parents and other rich relatives to die, 
or for his relentless father-in-law to open the flood-gates of inex 
haustible reservoirs of “coin,” Finally, he jumps off the Brooklya 
, giving his fellow-imbeciles at “the clubs” an opportunity 
to repeat the epigrammatic remark that “he died like a man who 
knew how to live.” 

Leavine the freaks and sensations aside, there is plenty of 
pleasant fiction and new for the In Appleton’s 
* Town and Country Library,” we have an excellent translation of 
Paul * Lace, ingenious and somewhat grewsome 
romance of Berlin society; “An a vivacious but 

uite exaggerated and American and English 
society, by the author of ; “The Story of Helen 
Davenant,” a well-written, interesting story, by Violet Fane, the 
English and “The Light of her Countenance,” an ani 
mated novel of the international type, by Professor Hjalmar Hjorth 
Boyesen, From Messrs, Roberts Brothers (Boston) we have EI- 
Putnam's graceful sylvan love-story, “ A Woodland Woo- 
and the brisk comedy of “Inside our Gate,” by Christine 
A num 
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ber of Mrs. 
short stories, grouped in one volume, under the title of “ Miss 
Eyre from Boston,” and others, are published by the same house, 
“Twixt Heaven and Earth,” by Genie Holtzmeyer Rosenfeld 
(United Service Publishing Company), is a rather ingenious story, 
based upon the hypnotic or mesmeric idea, and having characters 
and scenery presumably ultra-English, The question, “Can Love 
Sin ?” appears to be answered affirmatively in the bulky novel 
bearing that title, by Mark Douglas (T. B. Peterson & Bros.). This 
story has one thing, at least, to recommend it, and that is the 
freshness of the scenes, laid in Oregon and other parts of the far 
West. The publishers of this book are also issuing in cheap form 
some of the old popular favorites, such as Mrs, Southworth’s 
“Changed Brides,” Ann 8. Stephens’s “Old Homestead,” Mrs. 
Burnett’s “ Theo,” etc., showing that the new school of novelists 
are by no means having it all their own way. Messrs, Scribners, 
too, have republished in their ‘‘ Yellow Paper Series” one of Mrs. 
Burnett’s earliest novels, which was originally popular wnder the 
title of “ Dolly,” and is now rechristened “ Vagabondia.” 
charming story of family Bohemianism in London, told with all 
the spontaneity of Mrs. Burnett’s earlier manner. 


A TALE of a very different sort, but equally a curiosity of Sum- 
mer literature, is Mr. W. H. Ballou’s “ Ride on a Cyclone ” (Belford, 


Lonise Chandler Moulton’s bright and clean-cut | 


It is a | 


Clarke & Co.) One Porzig, a Prtissian of the baronial line of | 


Munchausen, is wafted from Idaho to New York city on the wings 
of a cyclone, and alights unharmed amidst a nest of such “ money- 
kings” as John De Land, the Vanderpools, Messrs, 
Blest, who control trusts, elect Presidents of the United States, 
and handle all the funds in the country, including the savings of 
widows and orphans. The iniquity of all this is elaborately ex- 


Moran and | 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 





posed to the Idaho baron by Miss De Land, whom he habitually | 


addresses either as “ mademoiselle” or “ beautiful lady.” Made- 
moiselle’s own conversation is after this style: “ Had you better 
not retire, baron, and get a new and refreshing sleep ? You have 
aged much within a few hours, and sleep may restore your 
weakened brain-cells.” The baron, having finally succeeded in 
demonstrating that he is himself, and “of the stuff of which 
money-kings are made,” weds Miss De Land, joins the millionaire 
syndicate, and organizes a gigantic cattle trust, destined to com- 
pletely annihilate the “ Big Four” of Chicago. The illustrations, by 
H. C. Coultaus, which are scattered profusely through the text, 
help materially to make this book an object of interest and cu- 
riosity. 

Do MODERN dialogue-writers carry a phonograph about with 
them? Such a query naturally occurs to the reader of society 
sketches like those perfected, if not invented, by the late Philip 
Welch, or of comediettas such as Fannie Aymar Mathews writes. 
Over a score of the latter—most of which have already seen the 
light of magazine or newspaper publication—are published (Bel- 
ford, Clarke & Co.) in a volume happily entitled “ To-night at 
Eight.” The airs, graces, sentimentalities, small-talk and slender 
wit of contemporary society are echoed with a dainty precision 
which at first encounter suggests literal reproduction. It is in 
the form of these pretty trifles, however, that the artificiality 
chiefly comes in ; for they are practicable for stage purposes. 
“They have their entrances, and their exits,” with all the exacting 
little mechanical requisites which in unpracticed hands so often 
prove incompatible with any literary excellence. Miss Mathews 
acquits herself in these matters with an ease and cleverness show- 
ing experience, joined with talent, in one of the most difficult lines 
of writing. 

Books like Charles C. Abbott's “ Days out of Doors,” and “The 
Garden's Story,” by George H, Eliwanger (both published by D. 
Appleton & Co.) are of a genre almost unknown, say a quarter of a 
century ago. In them, Nature's story is illumined by the fancy of 
the poet, the thought of the philosopher, the reminiscence and 
allusion of the littérateur. Dr. Abbott gives us “ all out-doors,” in 
New Jersey, devoting a chapter to the sights, sounds and develop- 
ments of each of the twelve months of the year. Mr. Ellwanger, 
on the other hand, keeps for the most part to his garden-plots, 


and conducts us by well-kept paths gently through the floral year, | 


He treats the art of gardening from the msthetic stand-point, as 
well as from that of the naturalist; and his book, illustrated with 
a profusion of dainty pen-drawings, will help the practical r 
no less than it charms the literary. 


Au. Curtstenpom has been intcrested during the past few 
months, in the controversy on “ Agnosticism,” which has been 
waged in the English Nineteenth Century magazine, between Pro- 
fessor Huxley on the one side, and Dr. Henry Wace; Mr. W. H. 
Mallock ; the Bishop of Peterborough, and Mrs. Humphrey Ward, 
as champions of Anglican Christianity, on the other side, 








vader | 


The | 
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various papers and rejoinders comprised in this great controversy 
have been gathered and published in one volume, under the title 
of “ Christianity and Agnosticism” (D. Appleton & Co.), which 
must stand as a permanent literary landmark of the religious 
thought of the present age. 
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